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X he Anglo-Saxon Language, ais well as its .litera- 
ture., holds unquestionably a rank inferior to the 
ancient Scandinavian, in respect both of intrinsic 
excellence, and of interest and importance, at least 
to the Inhabitants of the North. It belongs to 
another, though nearly allied, family, namely, the 
Teutonic ; it has a simpler structure, and fewer in- 
flectioris, thereby discovering itself to be a younger 
or, at lea^t, more mixed, and less original, language, 
and consequently bears a less degree. of value in an 
etymolpglcal point of view. In its literature, we 
vainly seek for an Edda*), aNjala^), aHeims- 

*) There are two woiks bearing this title : 1) Edda S»mund' 
ar hins Fr66a, ,a Collection of the oldest Scandinavian 
8ong^, mythological and heroic. It has been twice published 
entire, vie. at Stockholm, 1818 in 8vo, by A. A. Afzdius, 
after the text oC Kask, aud at Copenhagen, in 3 toL 4to, 
1787 — 1828; with a Latin translation, notes, Tocabularies ^c 
This Edit. was. completed by FroL Finn Magnuses 2) 
Snorra-Edda, together. with the Sk^lda (an Icelandic 
jir9 Po€tica)y published entire, for tlie firsts time, A Stock- 
holm, by Kask, in 8to 1818; containing Scandinavian My- 
;thology. . ' 

*) NjdlA, a Biography of the celebrated Icelander, NjAU I>or- 
geirsson, and his sons. It is considered a ntasterpiece, both 
for its veracity and style. It was published, in Icelandic^ 
«at Copenhagen in 177?^ 4tt<K Th« l^atiA vei^sion did oot 
appear till 1809. 

(A*) - 
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krfngla*)? or a K6og^skuggS]a^)f Instead of 
which, we find, for the most part, Translations 
from the Latin, Chronicles, Homilies, and Treatises 
upon siibjects lirhlch. In the present times, are but 
of little yalue. Nor, when con^d^red with regard 
to style, do these works possess any great claim 
to attention, as they seem, almost without excep- 
tk)n, deficient, both in taste, and peculiarity of 
character. * ^ . 

Yet, of all the old Teutoiilc dialects, this is 
perhaps the most important to us Scandinavians; 
Firstly, because it has been considered, by some 
elder writers, as the fountain of the present nor- 
thern tohgaes, at least of, the Danish, whence it 
Indeed necessarily follows that it must also be that 
of the Norwegian (which Is the same as Danish), 
and of the Swedish, which so nearly resembles it, 
that, when written or spoken, It is easily under- 
stood both b^ Danes and Norwegians: and a dia- 
lect which some very learned men have considered 



?)'Heimskringla, the title of Snorre StuxilesOR's great 
' worlT, being a biographical history* of the ttngs of Norway 
"^from Odin. It was published, with a Latin and a Swedish 
translation, by Peringskjold, in 2 vol. folio, Stockh. , 1697; 
and with a Latin- and a DanisH translation , by Schonning 
andThorlacius, in 3voL folio, Copenhagen 1777— 1783, and 
continued by the younger Thoflacius, and Werlauif, in 3 
volumes, 1813—1826.. 

^) Kongs^kuggsjd, os Royal Mirror* This is a view of 
human life ,.^ with rules for the condnct-»f its various pur- 
suits and profession^. It is in the form of dialogue, and is 
supposed to be the work of Sverre, King of Norway. It 
was published in Icelandic, Danish and Latin, in 4to, Sora 
1768, by Halfdan EinVsen, Author of a Literary History 
of Iceland. ^ ' . 
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as the source of \ our mother tongue, ought cer- 
tainly not to be indifferent to any Dane or Swede 
iaspiring to a thorough knowledge of his native 
language. Secondly, tljp Anglo-Saxon is, geogra- 
phically, the nearest to us of all the Teutonic dia- 
lects, it being an historical fact, that the Angles 
dwelt in the south of Sleswig, and in Holstein, ancl 
that the Saxons, whd passed with them into Bri- 
;tain, were their nearest neighbours. Thirdly, the 
Anglo-Saxon literature being from an earlier, and, 
in ^art, much earlier, period than the Icelandic, 
, %ve are enabled, as it were, to retrograde consider- 
ably into remote times; we find here an advan- 
tageous resting place in our researches into the 
origin of our nation and tongue. * 

The Anglo-Saxon literature too , though not 
to 'be compared with the Icelandic, is to us of the 
highest interest. Its amplitude enables us to ac- 
quire a complete knowledge of- the language, with 
respect both to its structure and vocabulary; artd 
as it is very difficult to judge and make use of 
that .which we know but partially, this is a great 
advantage which the Anglo-Saxon enjoys over the 
other ancient Teutonic tongues, viz. the Old-Saxon, 
the JPrisic, theFrancic, the Allemannic, and the 
Moesogothic: for all tJiese we know only from 
small, detached, pieces, or father fragments; it is 
not possible 'therefore tc form, from any of them, 
a complete grammar, much less, a dictionary: only 
by» laboriously collecting, and comparing, such 
small fragments, can we form some conclqsions; as 
to their structure, versification '&c. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the only old Teutonic tongue which we 
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• , 

can be said to possess entire} it is therefore ^ for 
tjbe sake of grammatical,, but more especially of 
etymological, iUustration, of the highest moment 
to u& ■ ' 

But this circumstance renders it still more 
necessary to German scholars: to them the Anglo- 
Saxon is almost what the Icelandic is to those of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; not because the 
German and Dutch can, strictly speaking, be con- 
sidered as derived from it, but because, of the 
Old-Saxon, and other ancient, exstinct, dialects, 
from which they are derived, such small fragments 
are transmitted* to us, that they must, in great mea- 
sure, be explained and illustrated by the aid of the 
Anglo-Saxon J to which tougue recourse may be 
had, where the otjiers completely desert the phi- 
lologist} for the Icelandic lies more remote for 
Germans, though quite as interesting to them, as 
Anglo-Saxon to' Scandinavians. • 

But it is to the English philologist that the 
Anglo-Saxon, as being his old national tongue, is 
of the greatest moment* To him it is precisely 
what Icelandic is to the modern Scandinavians, 
and Latin to the Italians. The English language 
cqnsists, it is true, of many foreign components, 
particularly French and Latin; but these tongues 
are sufficiendy known , and J^he origin of words 
borrowed from them is easy to trace; vyhile all the 
original part of the language is ijerived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and can, for the. most part, only, be 
satisfactorily illustrated by its aid; though the other 
Teutonic tongues, as well as the Icelandic, are, in 
this respect, of great utility. Of diis the celebrated 
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Lexicographer, Df . Samuel Johnson^ was likewise 
aware, and he endeavoured to assign briefly the 
Anglo-Saxon, or generally, the Gothic, origin, to 
the Gothic portion of the language. J. Ser^nius 
also, in the 2"^ Edition of his Anglo-Swedish Die- 
tionaiy, has given the derivs^tion df several English 
words, from the Gothic tongues, but as his know*^ 
ledge of the ancient dialects was superficial, his 
illustrations are borrowed at second, or third, hatid^ 
and are sometimes false, always doubtful* Dr. Ja« 
mieson has likewise, in his Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language, acknowledged the importance, and 
availed himself, of the Gothic dialects in his eluci-^ 
dations: but as the Anglo-Saxon, in particular, has 
hitherto been so little, and so unsatisfactorily cul- 
tivated, it still promises a very, rich harvest, both 
to English and Scottish students. 

The Anglo-Saxon literature possesses, In itiqny 
respects, even for its own sake,, no small degree 
of interest. The numerous ancient laws throw 
considerpible light upon the laws of the old Ger-. 
mans, and Scandinavians, as well as upon their cu** 
stoms and civil institutions. The old Chronicle^, 
apd Genealogies are important sources for the 
ancient history of the Low German, and the Scan- 
dinavian nations. The various Documents, ilia- 
fStrate much in English history. Even the theolo- 
gical remains, shewing the constitution and doc- 
trine of the ancient Church, are not devoid of va- 
lue for ecclesiastical history, especially to the mo- 
dern English and Scottish Churches. The^ trans- 
lation of several parts of the Scripture may like- 
wise be advantageously employed in biblical re- 
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searches. But of all, the poetical pieces ate the 
most interesting, especially the great Anglo-Saxon 
Poem, in forty three Cantos, published at Cppen- 
hagen in 1815, by the Royal Archivarius G. J. 
Thorkelin, which, from its commenceoient, he has 
aptly 'entitled Scyldingis'), This is perhaps the 
only Anglo--Saxon piece possessing value on, ac- , 
count both of its matter and style, particularly for 
the nations of the North; the principal hero being 
Swedi^ or Gothic, though the action lies in Den* 
Inark. 

But greater indeed would be the importance 
of this language and its literature, if it were really 
the source of the present northern tongues; it is 
therefore incumbent upon us closely to investigate 
thitf contested point. 

It is an acknowledged fact that nations bring 
their languages with them from the countries 
' whence they migrate; thus the Phoenicians brought 
the Punic tongue to Africa; the Greeks, the Greek 
to Magna .Graecia; and the Scandinavians^ the oid 
Northern (Nor r sen a) to Iceland: but there exists , 
no trace of our forefathers having migrated to our 
present setdements from Englatid; on the contrary, 
it is known, with much greater certainty, that Deil^ 
mark,' Sweden, and iNTorway were inhabited by 
Scand. tribes long before the passing of the Anglo- 
Saxons into Britain, and that it Wfis only after this 
emigration that they became united into one people, 
speaking a coifimon language. It is therefore not 
to be conceived on what historical authority the 

') In compliance with general nsage, this poem is, in tlie 
present Edition, quoted by tke title ol J3«pirul/« 
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present Scandinavian tongues can be derived from 
the Angfo-Saxon, which was never spoken out of 
England. On the contrary, we are told/ by the 
.Anglo-Saxons themselves , ^ that they removed to 
England from the southern parts of Sleswig, and 
neighbouring tracts of Germany^ so that, with 
much more reason, we might assume the converse 
of the proposition, and say that the Anglo-Saxon 
is derived from the old Danish: this however has 
not, ^o my knowledge, been asserted by any onq; 
it would moreover be absurd and false 5 as it was 
not the' Danes themselves, but their neighbours, 
who migrated; ^it was therefore not the Danish 
language, but their own Teutonic dialects, which 
they took with them. 

It is also known, that these » emigrants con- 
sisted of three distinct Gothic races, viz. Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. Whether the Angles, or the 
Saxons were more numerous, is not known i^ith 
certainty, but^ the Angles finally conquered a larger 
portion of the country, and gave their name to 
the whole 'natiort. It ^yas they perhaps who were 
especially invited by the Britons; yet it is remark- 
able that the English, to the present day ar6 cal- 
led,, both by the Britons in Wales ^ and the High- 
landers of Scotland (in Kymric and Gceb'c)^ not 
Angles^ or Englishmen, but Saxons. The emigrant 
Saxons also founded three kingdoms; but whether 
we suppose the Saxons or the Angles to have 
been the more numerous, is is certain that the 
Jutes were the fewest: this is evident from a re- 
markable passage in the Saxon Chronicle^ A°' 449> 
where It is said: 
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«0f I6inm comon Cant^ ««Froiii the Jates eame 
ware and Wihtware, fat is ^*« inhabitants of JSCent, and 

ne6 iii«i«, pe nA earda« on ^-^ '^'^^^^ ^*«^ ^ **^ ^^^^ 

„„, , _ _, that now dwells in Wight, 

Wint, and pact cynn on West- j ^v * 4. 'i • *i. 

' * •' flua rAar ^rioe among the 

Sexum, «emangyth®tliit- West-Sasons, whiqh is yet 

nacynn. Of Eald-Seaxnm called the Jute tribe. From 

comon Eist-Seaxan and SniS- ^^ Old-Sasons came the 

Seaxan, and West-Seaxan. ^ast^^dsons, and Souths 

, * -v>r Saxons. From the Angles 

Of Angle Gomon (se i, siS^an > * / « . r l # 

° ' tone/ {whtch has always since 

8t<}d westig betwix lutnm stood waste betwixt the Ju^ 
and Seaxnm) Edst-Engle, tes and Saxons) came the 
Middd-Angle, Mearce, and East-Angles^Middle-Angles, ^ 
calle NorSymbra." Mercians, and all the North- 

nmbrians. 

Thus the Jutes constituted a very mconsi- . 
derable portion of the emigrants, and even this 
was separated into three bodies; so that also upon 
this ground, we Scandinavians can* ascribe to our- 
selves a very small share in the language; for whe- 
ther the Angles are assuqied to have been Scan- 
dinavian or Teutonic, the utmost we can thfence 
conclude is, that the Danish tongue^was introdu- 
ced into the Anglo-Saxon, and not vice versa, as 
the Angles never returned} nor could the Danes 
have mingled with any that remained behind 5 for 
it is expressly said that their emigration was so 
complete, that the land stood waste between the 
Jutes and the Saxons. That the Saxons were Teu- 
tonic, and not Scandinavian, seems evident beyond 
a doubt, from their whole history, from their an- 
cient habitation, and from the accounts left us by 
, King Alfred, and other Anglo-Saxons, By a parity 
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of reasoning 9 the' Panish cannot be derived from 
the language of the euiigrartt Saxons; nor can the 
Danes, and their language, be said to be descended 
from those Saxons beforfe their emigration $ for 
there is not, as far back as history reaches, the 
faintest trace or hint of any Saxon emigration to 
the north; on the contrary, the Danes are, froni 
the remotest times, distinguished from the Saxons, 
with whom they were in a state of constant war- 
'fare; so that when the Swedish King Adils re- 
quested aid of Rolf Krage, King of Denmark, 
against King Ale, in ,the Uplands of Norway, Rolf 
Krage, as we learn from Skalday Chap. 44, could 
not go himself, because he was engaged i^ a Saxon 
war. The Danes are moreover, from time imme- 
morial, described as a great and powerful nation, 
that often threatened the independence of their 
neighbours 5 as in the times of Ivar Vidfadme, Rag- 
nar Lodbrog, Canute the Great, the Valdemars, 
and Queen Margaret} an^ cannot therefore, with 
the faintest shadow of probability , be considered 
as a Saxon colony. They are besides so clearly 
distinguished from the Saxons that, as we are in- 
formed, there dwelt a small tribe of Angles be- 
tween them. That these Angles were Teutonic, it 
IS reasonable to infer, from ,the circumstance of 
. their being so closely connected with the Saxons, 
that the whole of them accompanied the .latter in 
their emigration, whereas it can only have been 
detached families from Jutland, who, having heard 
from report of the fortunes that were to be acqui- 
red, joined the others, in the hope of sharing the 
spoil. That the Angles were a Teutonic race is 
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not only probable, but almost certmiiy'from the 
fact that the dialect of these invaders so soon cosu- 
l^ced into one common tongue, and assumed a 
character so decidedly Teutonic that, with the ex- 
ception af a few normanisms, introduced in later 
times, 'there is scarcely. a vestige deserving notice 
of the old Scandinavian, or of Danish, structure to 

' be found in Anglo-Saxon;^ so that in this respect, 
even the Old-Saxon bears a closer resemblance to 
the Scandinavian tongues. 

This difference of structure^ 1>etween Danish 
and Anglo-Saxon, is very striking in several essen- 
tial points. In the simple order of nouns, the 
Anglo-Saxons inflect the -plural and the definite 
form of the adjectives alike, viz. in •an, -urn, -ena, 
as: se nama the name, pL |>il naman &c., like 
se go da ihe goo^, (masc.) pi. pa g6dan; as in 
German, der Knabe^ pi. die Knaben, is declined like 
der gute, pi. die guten. This analogy in the plu- 
ral, between the simple classes of the nouns and 
the definite form of the adjectives, is constantly 

^ found, 'in all genders, both in Anglo-Saxon, tod 
German; e. g., die Herzen, 'die Ohren, die Nahmen, 
die Strahlen, die Frauen, die Wdlen, like die tar- 
ten^ die langen, die herUlimten^ die hellen^ die scho^ 
neriy die wallenden &c. Whereas in- Danish this 
analogy doe? not exist, e. g. Hjcerter^ 0ren, F/r- 
ster, Strdler^ ISioner, B0lger; hut de dmme,^de laitge, 
de skonne, de hrusende. lo^ Swedish also , hjerta 
forms in the -plnTai hjertan^ strale, strdlar^ qvinna, 
qvinnor &c.; but de omfna, Ijusa, skdna (pv de o/n- 
me^ Ijuse, s)idne). Nor does it exist in. Icelandic, 
hjarta, for instance, forming in the plur. hjortu; 
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geisH, geislarj kona, konur (konor); but 
|>au, J>eir, Jiser a$tudHgU9 b jOrtu, vaenu fcc. 
TKe Anglo-Saxons haye> like the Germans, 
only one definite article, which is always placed be- 
fore the substantive or adjective; while the Danes, 
on the contrary, as in Swedish and Icelandic, hsjve, 
a second definite article, which is affixed to all 
substantives. Ancieftdy the terminations, both of 
the substantive and the article, were preserved, 
but in the modern knguage, the genitive is ex* 
pressed in the article only, ^s; 

A. S. paet Iff Dm. Liv^t the Mfe^ 

(aes Iffea Liva-ens or Livets of the life, 

se de66 D^d-en the death, 

f^aes dedSea D^ds-ena or ffiidene of the death, 

sed wiice , Uge-n the week, . 

i^ p£ere wufcan Vge-s (JUg^-ne) i^ the week, 

l^A wucan Vger-ne the taeeke, 

j^ebra \viiqena Uger-e (JJger-^we') of th^ tpeeks^ 

The Anglo-Saxons made no distinction of 
gender in the noitiinative ^of adjectives, excepting 
in a few feminines that end in u^ while in Danish, 
the neuter has its appropriate terxnination t, and, 
in the old language, the masculine terminated in 
er, isi unger Svend^feder Hest &c.; but the femi- 
nine never had any peculiar termination : the A. S. 
brpd answers therefore both to bredt {latum) to 
the ancient breder, and to bred (latus^ Iata)i 
god is both godt (bonum)^ goder and god (feo- 
nus^ bo72a)i min both mit (meum% and mi n (meuSy 
med); lire both vort (nostrum)^ and vor {noster, 
nostra) ', whereas the Danish, in these cases^ per- 
fectly coincides with the Swedish ^nd Icelaodic, in 



\^*>^^^>^m 9wt 'ir 
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the btter of which there is a marked distinction 
between breitt, breiSr, and breiS; gott, 
g6dr, and g6S} mitt, minti, and min; Vort 
and vor. 

In Anglo-Saxon, the third person present of 
the verbs differs from the second , the latter end- 
ing in -s^, the former in -d^, like the German -sf, 
-f; wh3e in Danish,, as in Swedish and Icelandic, 
they? are always alike, and terminate -in -r. In the 
plural of the present, the Anglo-Saxon verbs, in 
allthe persons, end in ^&y in Danish in -e^ an- 
swerijQg to the Swedish -e, -cw, a. In old Danish 
aij!d .Swedish, the plural has a distinpt termination, 
for each person, viz. -ow (um) ^ --et f^nj^ -e (a), 
corresponding to^the Icelandic ^m, -id'^ -a, but 
totally unlike the Anglo-Saxon. Afe in German, 
the Anglo-Saxon infinitives terminate in -n: the 
Danes terminate theirs in a vowel, generally -^, 
Anciently -cp, -flj^ as in Swedish and Icelandic. In 
Anglo-Saxon there is no passive form, which the 
Dahes, in common with the Swedes and Icelan- 
ders, have had from the Remotest times. In An^lo- 
Saxon,,most short nouns, derived from verbs, 
which seem indeed often to be their root, are, as 
in 'German of the masculine gender, while in Da- 
nish, Swedish, ^nd Icelandic, they are neuter. The 
same conformity with the German, and deviatijon 
from the Danish, may be found also in the gender 
/of many other words , (of which see examples pp. 
24 and 105^. In the general soqnd too of the 
words, a striking contrast prevails between Anglo- 
SaxoH and Danish} the former^ in this respect also^ 
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resembling the other I^eutonic. tongues } the latter, 
the ^ther Scandinavian, e. g. 



jinglSaw. 


German, 


DanUh. 


teelandie. 


ftf 


funf 


fern 


fiomt. 


lybban 


leben 


lew 


lifa (fron. len) 


' drincaa 


, trmien 


drikke 


drekka, . 


feng 


ftng 


Jik 


f^kk. 


leoht 


lacht 


LsB 


IjjJs, 


leoht ' 


leicht ' 


let 


Ifett {neut.) 


riht 


recb£ 


ret 


rfett (neut.) 


gefroren 


gefrorm 


frus8e» 


frosinn (imwc.) 


wesan , 


(geweseti) 


vaere 


vera. 


isrolde 


tpoUte 


Vild9 


TUdi. , 


The 


same relation exists, for the most part, 


when the 


words are different, as: 




gast 


Geiat 


And 


audi. 


flaesc / 


Fkiach 


Kild{Huld) kjdt(holcr) , 


cald 


aU 


gtmonel 


gamidl. 


gen6h 


genug 


nok 


n<S. 


sMpaa 


aehlafen 


aove 


8^a, 


^ grdtan 


grUaaen 


Mae 


heiUi, 


macian 


rtnachen \ 
thun i 




• •• 


iia 


gore 


gjora. 


gebyraS 


gebukrt 


tor 


bjrja, ber. 


(urh 


dutch 


igjenttem 


t gegnum. 


betwux 


awiachen 


imellem 


i miUuin. 



If we now call to mind that the Angles and 
.Saxons were our immediate neighbours, and that 
a considerable number of Danes accompanied them 
in their emigration, this striking contrast, between 
the two languages, will appear very remarkable, 
and seems, together with the historical facts, com- 
pletely to decide that the Danisl;! cannot be deri- 
ved from any Teutonic tongue, since it differs sq 
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Widely from that^tirtichis geographically the nearest 
to it^ and in the formation of which the Danes 
themselves bore a part. The Anglo-Saxon, like 
the other Low German dialects, has inflections, 
which the Danish has not, e. g., the feminine of 
some adjectives, and gerund of the verbs &c,; axjid 
is, on the other hand, defective in many, which 
have existed in Danish from the earliest times, e. g, 
the neuter and masculine of adjectives, as in the 
Upper German dialects. The Anglo-Saxons have 
other rules of euphony than those required by the 
Scandinavians, and reciprocally reject those which 
have been carefully cultivated in the North, from 
the earliest' ages. It seems therefore against aU 
'sound philology to derive either of these tongues 
from the other, while many circumstances indicate 
a clos^ relationship between the Danish, and the 
dialects of Upper Germany, and others, as the pas- 
sive form of the verbs, shew a striking similitude 
to the Slavonian and Phrygian languages,' and all 
historical accounts, concerning our forefathers, 
point, as it were, to the eastern, or south-eastern, 
parts of Europe. 

To the above we may' add, that the Danish 
language, is, and has been, from time immemorial, 
so like to the Norwegian, and the Swedish (it 
being, in fact, almost the same) that it cannot pos- 
sibly be derived from any other source^. The 
Nbrwegian has, as is well known, for several cen- 
turies, and especially since the Danish became a 
fixed and regular tongue, been identical with itj 
and this common dialect has perhaps been as much 
settled and polished by Norwegians^ as by natives 
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of ^Denmark. The only deviations are. the several 
provincial dialects in Norway, as well as in Den- 
mark, where one province terminates its verbs ia 
fl, another distinguishes all the three genders, while 
a third has preserved a vast number of old words 
and infections, which to the other are unintelli- 
gible &c. But as the long connexion between 
Denmark and Norway may have gready . contri- 
buted to this identity, which in fact we may date 
from the reformation, we shall desist from any 
further comparison with the Norwegian. The 
Swedish has, on the contrary, almost from the iii- 
troduction of Christianity, even during the Calmar • 
Union *) , and in the time of Gustavus L , been a 
distinct tongue^ a comparison thetefore with the 
Swedish is more to the present purpose. I will 
ffrst give a specimen of old Danish, from a beau- 
' tiful M, S. on velluni, of homilies, or meditations, 
on the Passion, called the Jaertegnspostil, be- 
longing to the Royal Swedish Historiographer af 
Hallenberg, who kindly allowed me the use of thi^, 
as well as of .many other rare books, for the pre- 
sent publication* It is without date, but from a 
memorandum on the first leaf, its age may be nearly 
determined. The lyiemorandum is as follows: 

Thenne bog haffwer tilh0rdt hogborne og allereddel- 
Bt6 farsthii^de frw Christiiie met gudts Nade vdj fram- 
faren thiid Danm. Swerigis, Norgis &.c. Drotoing &.c. 
I "■ — - — . 

' ') A. D. 1397 y when the three Kingdoms yfere ^inited under 
one chief $ Queen Margaret, daughter and Successor of Val- 
demar IV. , having married Jlagen VT. , of Nor*?ay, ond re-*. 
diiced Sweden to subjection , which continued under the 
Danish Domiaioni till the reign of Christian II. 

(B) , 
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oc er Aw-affStomiegtiigiste oc woffWerwinllgste iierre oc 
f0r8te Her Cfristiernn. aff samme Nade Damn. Swerigis, 
NorgiiS &.C. Koning &.c. sendt oc giffwen Erlig oc for- 
nnmstfg qwinua Jehanne Albrecth van Gocks hwstrw, at 
hwn schali bede fore hennes nades oc alle chrlstne siselle 
till then aldsomegtngiste gud Amenn. 

«/l J^rocimann, 

From the text of the book, 1 will give, the 
conclusion of a discourse upon the taking of Christ 
froni the cross/ and the beginning of the follow- 
ing one: 

Ther aeffther drogh nichodemug theh annen spiger 
pa vinstrae handh, oc faek han sammeledes iohannes. Si- 
dhen foor nlcliodenins nether, oc foor op at ienlidea 
stige, och , togh spigene af f0daei;nas , niiedasn iosvp hiolt 
pa ligommaet. yasl Tar iosep saeael, flom verdugaedaes so 
oni fegnas Tors herras ligomraae! Sidhen spigern rar 
udhae, foor iosep saktelige nether, ,oc allae toge veder vors 
herrae Iigonime,oc lagdae'n nether paiordaen; sen vot frwae 
(oc the andrae hulpac henner) togh oc lagde'n i silt skin^h, 
och magdalena vara ee rether f0dhernae, Tedh hwilkae 
hun, vaerdjugaes faa 8# stor nadae; the andrae stodae om- 
, kring, oc allae gioras stor graedh ow^er han, so bittaerli- 
ghae fiom owaer egnde 80n. 

Aff Tors herrae pinas 
thehkilsae om natsange thimae. 

En stwndh »ifter at vor herrae Tar nether taghaen 
afT korsset, oc natten hnn nalkaedes, had ioseph Tor frwae^ 
at hun skulle ladae swapae'nae i iet linnaedae kledae be 
iordae'n ; aen hun gat icki ladaet hanom fra s^gh, oc saghe 
til there: rayn kiaerae Taennaer! tager ikke myn S0n so 
ski0t aff maegh, Tare thet moghaelight 4th i iordedae moek 
med hanom! hon graedh oc'feltae taraen Tthen lissae, tI- 
Ihaer ath hun so undaenas bodae i sidaennae oc handomen, 
nw iet pc nw annet, skodae anletit oc hoffdit bans,' -so 
smailigae oc Thoueligae hanuet, so thornae stionghenae. 
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OAegget vt i^lnkket, anlitit; alt amittit aff blodaet och 
thierae spittae oc aff graedh. 

This lilfe all that is older than the Reforma- 
tion, differs widely from the present Danish, but, 
at the same time, approaches very little to the 
Anglo-Saxon, or to any other Teutonic dialect. 
It has many inflections now obsolete, but which 
are also wanting in Anglo-Saxon, and to be found 
only in old Swedish and Icelandic; many antiquated 
words and phrases, but which are quite at vari- 
ance with the Teutonic usage, and accord with thc^ 
ancient Scandinavian, e. g. then annen, Icel. 
{>ann annan, A. S. j^one oj^ernej faek han 
sammeledes iokannes, Icel. ffekk hann 
(naglann) savmuleiSis (honum) J6hannes/ 
Angl. delivered it (the nail) in like manner to John; 
sidhen, Icel. sf$an; ien for en is stiU used in 
Jutland, also in Upland, and Dalecarlia, in Sweden, 
A. S. an one^ aen, Icel. *enn, A. S. ac but; hen- 
ner, Icel. henni, A. ,S. hire her; ee, Icel. ae, 
A. S. a always; graedh, Icel. griitr, A. S. Wop 
waiL Han is here inflected in all its four cases: 



Old Danish. 


Icelandic: 


Jng. 5ax. 


Norn, han' 


hann 


he 


^cc. han 


hann 


hine 


Dat. hanoin 


hllnom 


him 


Gen. hans 


hanii 


his. 



. The accusative han is contracted into -cen or 
'/2, and becomes a sort of affix to the verbs, as: 
lagde'n, for lagde hah laid him; iordae'n 
bury him. This contraction, ^hich is still common 
in Sweden, has scarcely ever found its way into 
A. 6. or German, foi! hin-e, Germ, ihn^ and the 
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like, having I6i%er vowels, are not so well adapted 
to undergo this aphaere^is. ''Nalkaedes,"^ Icel* 
n^Igadist, Sw. nalkades, A. S. genealcehte 
approached; -saghe til there, Icel. sag^i til 
fieirra. A; S. cw»S t6 him said tb them; ta- 
ger ikki myn S0n so skjjGjt af msegh, IceL 
tlEikid ekki minn sun so 8kj6tt af mer take 
not' my son so quickly from me; tar sen, Icel. tar- 
in the tears; so ^ IceL sa, A. S. seSh saw; si- 
deennae, IceL sidunni latere; handom-en,.Icel. 
hdndon-om manibus; annet, Icel. & Sw. an- 
nat, A. S. o|>er the other; smselighae, Icel. 
smanarlighae, Sw. smaedeligt sjiamefully; an- 
litit alt, Icel. andlitit allt the whole face. 
' An old Swedish document, issued by King 
Magnus Smek, in 1354, deserves notice in this 
j)lace; it begins thus: 

.Wi magHus, med gudi^nadh Srerikis lonung, nor- 
ffhis oc skane, wlliom at tbet seal allom mannoni witer- 
likt wara, at wi aflP wara serdelis nadh hafwm Tiit bergx- 
mannomen a noreberge thaennoe raet oc stadhga, som iiaer 
septer f/qflger : ffiarrst hafwm wi stat 4>c skipat, at iolff skulu 
wara the som fore ber^heno . scula stands oc thera raeaet 
waeria oc fulf0lghia i allom lutom &c. 

This, although above a century older, great- 
, ly resembles the preceding specimen, and is scar- 
cely distinguishable from Danish of the same period. 
The cases are indeed more carefully attended to, 
and there are several terminations ill ff, which the 
old -Danish forms in ce; though (e is found for a 
in other ancient Swedish documents j for instance,' 
it occurs every where, in the West-Gothland Laws 
(which are supposed to be the oldest monument 
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extant in the Swedish language), and very fre- . 
quently in the Upland Laws, according to the most 
ancient TVi. S. S. in the Royal Library qt Stock- 
holm; for, in the? printed copies, a is often used ' 
instead, according to* the more modern Swedish 
pronunciation. The* inflection of the ,article, in 
composition with the nouns, is the^ same in old 
Danish and in Swedish; in the Danish piece al- 
ready quoted, for instance, we have han d bm-en; 
in Swedish we have mannom^en &c. 

. The resemblance between, the Danish and - 
Swedish words' and inflections is very striking, in 
the following ancient document (see DanskeMagaz. 

Wii Erick meth gotlis natb« Danmarkfir, Suerghes, 
Norghes-'konlng gore witerlikt alle the, thette brcsff see^ 
eller b0re,* at w af vor serdelis Nadhe for Hr. Brick . 
Niel8S0iis wor elschelike tro mans og radhs b0ii sculd ' 
Bva oc for trosoap.oc villich tieniste unne oc glue ha- . 

num friihet oc fr^Isse med snadaQe wapen som 

Iter rnder nedhen vtm^^dh sta - - - datum 1438. 

But if we go further back,'tQ the language 
,of the old" Danish Laws, we there recognize nearly 
the entire structure of the earliest Swedish and the 
Icelandic, though ilot always strictly adhered ta, 
as the language in those unhappy and turbulent 
limes, 'Which preceded the C^mar Union, under- 
went in Denmark what may be termed its fermen- 
tation, somewhat earljet than iii the other states. 
By way of proof, I will give a specimen from the 
conclusion of the Ecclesiastical Laws of Zealand % 



I 

\ 



I) See ThorkeUn^ Samling of Datuikt Kirkeiove, Go^nkagejl 
1787, 4to. . 
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with a literal Icelandic translation, for the sake of 
comparison: 

Old Daniah. Icehmdie. 

Sattaer war raet thaenne • • • Settr Tar r^ttr j^esst (aim?. 
tv^m wintnim oc faem ukum, r&tt f>enna) treim yei^m oe 
afdaenRB war wnnin til Cri- fimm Tikum, sftSan R6 var 



8ten46ms af Waldemar ku- 
Bungi, oc laght til Sjilanzs 
1)iscopsddiii(8] af Waldemare 
kunungi oc Al^xandeer paue. 
Wdro ttkVL thdm dage, aer 
hdmen war skapader, 6c til 
thaes dags, aer raet thaenni 
crattaer war, sjax tMsand 
, winter oc^ thr^ hundrad oc 



unnin til Cristindoms af Yal- 
dimar kontingi, oc logtS {neut. 
lagt) til Sjdlanz biskupsddma 
(^-dacinis) af Valdimari kon- 
i&ngi oc Alexandri pdna. Y^ro 
frd f>eim degi /st heimripn 
irar skapaiSr oc till ^ss dags 
er (r^tt ^enna) settr Tar 
sex ^usund Tctra {nom. Tetr) 
oc j^rjti hnndrutS («»i^- 



fja tjugh faem minadnm hnndraiS) oc sjo tygir fimm 



minni 6c threm ukum oc 
tw^m daghiim. Mvl sidan 
gud war.boren 1/ thaennao 
hdm war logh thaesae sat 
tiAisande wintmni oc hau- 
dradas oc sju tjughae oc ^u 
m^nadum oc tolf daguin. 



mAniitJuiii minni oc f>rem 
Tiknm oc tveim dogum (daTg- 
iini)i En si^an gut^ Tar bor- 
inn i ^enna bdm, T4m'(Tar) 
log f»essi sett Jtusnnd Tetra 
(Tetrum) oc bundra^i pc sjo 
ty gi. oc sjo mdniiSum oc! tdlf 
dogum. 

The feTT deviations from the Icelandic bear, 
for the most part, a strcJng resemblance to the 
Swedish, as: sattaer for settr, Sw. satt; ku- 
hung for konungr, Sw. kungj thusand for 
J>usund, Sw. tusan; sju for sj3, Sw. sju; but 
not to the Anglo-Saxon, where we have geset, 
cyning, |>usend, seofonj only^ukae is the 
A. S. uce or wuce: the Swedish vecka on the 
other hand, answers to the Icelandic ylka. 
^ But the oldest remains of the Danish language 
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are to be found on our Runic stone monuments^ 
and here at length it perfectly coincides with the 
earliest Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic. As an 
. example, I will merely notice a Runic inscription 
from Lollalud (JVarm p. 252), which appears evi- ' 
dently to have been cut by a native: it is as fol- 
lows: T6ki rlsti rtinar ettir (J)6ru) g6da 
stjupm6dur sfna, wtich is pure, regular Ice- 
landic. A litde peculiarity in the article, to be met 
with on some Dano- Runic stones'), (viz. f>ensi 
or f>ansi for fienna) is a mere variation of dia- 
lect ^), examples of which occur every where; this 
variation is however, neither general, nor peculiar 
»to this country, though most frequent on the 
Runic stones of Denmark. 

Thua the Anglo-Saxon cannot, with the fain- 4 
test semblance of triith, be assumed as the foun- 
tain of the Danish: such an hypothesis would be 
at variance with all hlstoriqal accounts, and against 
all internal .evidence derived from the structure of 
the language itself. On the contrary, the Danish 
is closely allied to the Swedish, and both, in the 
earliest times, lapse into the Icelandic, which ac- 
cording to all ancient records, was formerly uni- 
versal over all the North , and must therefore be 
considered as, the parent of both the modem Scan- 
dinavian dialects. 

Another theory has, in more recent times. 



s) For additional examples^ see Fref. to my Icelandic Grammar, 

Stockh. 1818. 
d) It is worthy of remark tkat the modem Danish has denne. 

instead of ^ensi or j^ansi; the Icelandic, in this instance, 

having prevailed over the provincialism. , 
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been advanced by the late Professor Mhs of Ber- 
lin, .which would also, if well founded, give great 
importancQ to the Anglo-Satxon tongue. He main* 
tains, firstly^ that all the Icelandic metres are bor* 
rowed from the AnglorSaxonSj and, secondly, that 
neither the Icelandic metres, nor mythology, have 
ever been universal, or national, in Denmark, Nor- 
way, or Sweden. These assertions, advanced ra- 
ther dogmatically, ar^ contained in a long intro- 
duction to his German translation of Professor 
Nyerup'a and my own Danish version of Snorre's 
. Edda, and repeated in some controversial pieces, 
to which/ they gave birth *). 

With respect to the first proposition, it seems 
extremely rash to conclude, from the resemblance 
between a few poetical Icelandic and AnglorSaxon 
words, that all the poesy of the one nation is bor- 
rowed from the other; for, in the first place, se- 
veral of the words quoted are purely prosaic, jnd 
of daily use in Ipelandic, at the present day.j such, 
for instance, as klefi a small inclosed place y or 
closet(e.g. smjSrklefi)^ ilsLnmJUgkt, concourse; 
'logr liquor^ fluids bland, orrusta, greip, bSl, 

' blekkja &c., secondly, many of these, words are 
familiar to the common p^eople in Denmark, Nor- 
w^ay, and Sweden} for instance, undo rn dinner 

. time, is universal in Jutland, Funen, and Swedish 
Norfland; vam a. spot y blemish (on the body), is 
general in Norway; not to mention' such words as 

',s gremja, Dan. graemme; grenja, Sw. granjaj 

*) See a small treattsCy by the sameauthory entitled, Cher den 
Amgung der hldndkphen Poe$i au9 der Angehdebwoken, 
Berlin 1813, 12mo. 
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eykr, Dan. 0gj Sw. dk; si^, Icel. sJnn, Dan. 
Sin die a time ^ used in forming some of the Da- 
nish numerals, as firsindstyve eighty-yStc^ and, 
thirdly, most of .the really poetic words, which the 
Icelandic has in common with the Anglo-Saxon, 
are to be found likewise in the Old-Saxon, tKe 
Franpic, and the Moesogothic, e. g, 

Ang, Sa:}, Icelandic. Mcuogotkic* ^ 



ambilU; 


hmhiii a fern* slave^ 


andbahts 


slave. 


petfden 


^jdSan , 


f^iudaas 


img. 


ne& 


ndr (proH. nanr)- 


naas ^ 


corpse J 


niS 


niSr (pi niBjar) 


nipjis 


kin. 


byr 


burr 


banrs 


son. 


eafojra 


arfi 


arbja 


heir. 


guma 


gumi 


guma 


man. 


driht 


dr6tt satellitium, 


gadraubts . 


soldier. 


peow 


pyr a fern, slave. 


j^his 


slave. 


bedm 


baSmr 


bagms 


tree, wood. 



Several of these poetical words are moreover 
so interwoven, as ft were, in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages^ that it is evident they must be as old in 
the North as the nations themselves; for instance, 
from ambatt comes embaetti, Sw. embete, 
Dan. E m b e d e {an office, employment)^ Embed s- 
broder, Embedsmand, Embedspligt, an^ 
many others. J)j6dan comes from ^]6& a na^ 
tidni from nar com^s nS^aul, ndfolr, na- 
grfma, nahlj65 &c.; arfi is common in old 
Swedish laws and documents; from gumi is deri- 
ved brudgumi, Sw'^i brudgumme, Dan. Brud- 
gom (bridegroom) '^ from |>3ri'5 we have Danish 
Tyande (servants). Why then shall the Icelan- 
der)5, more than the McBSO-Goths, or any other 
Gothic nation, be thought to have borrowed these 
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egressions froia the Anglo-Saxons? It seems 
much more probable that such poetic words, as 
well as the ancient poesy in general, were common 
to all the Gothic tribes, from the remotest ages. 
The Anglo-Saxons may indeed, as Hickes suppo- 
ses, have borrowed from' the Scandinavians, dur- 
ing the long continued sw^y of the latter in Eng- 
land, but the converse seems of very rare occjar- 
rence. It is moreover incomprehensible why the 
Icelanders should borrow from the Anglo-Saxons, 
more than the other Scandinavian nations, for it 
was not Icelanders, but Danes and Norwegians^ 
who warred against, and at length subdued, the 
country. The Icelanders went only occasionally^ 
and in inconsiderable numbers, to England, for the 
purpose of taking part in the wars, either for or 
against, according to circumstances. They never 
cajrried on war with England as principals, and. 
dieir chief traffic and navigation were to Notway 
and Denmark, not to England 5 whence the phrase 
at fara utan became synonymous with to saU to 
Norway, or Denmark; and the word ytra {puty 
beyond sect) expresses nearly the same as Copen- 
hagen. Besides several of the poetical words, com- 
mon to both, are as poetical In Anglo-Saxon as in 
Icelandic^ and have their undoubted root just as 
often in the one as in the other, or in neither: e. g. 
haele a man, Icel. hair; wer]^e6d folk; Icel. 
ver|>]6d, from wer man, and {>e6d, Icel. p>j65 
a nation: Ver is universal throughout the North, 
on Runic inscriptions, and in old writings^ I>j^^ 
is the common Icelandic expression for a nation, 
and is still in daily use. Darrad a spear, Icel. 
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darra^r, from dorr, gen, darrar; eormen* 
griind the earth, Icel. jSrmungrund. Many 
of these poetical words are besides common to the 
Greek and Latin, e. g. dSrr, Gr. Jbfu; wer, 
Moesog. vair, JLiat. vir^ burr, Lat. puer^ Dorice 
«ro*f; klefi, hak. conclave^ eykur, Lat. equus: and^ 
who shall decide, in which of the Gothic tongues, 
the words are oldest? Some of the Icelandic forms 
seem to approach nearest to the Moeso-Gothic, and 
are then perhaps to be explained rather as a relic 
of tl\e language of a tribe of emigrants from the 
Black Sea, into the north of JLurope, than as bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Saxon. 

But those poetical words, which the Icelan- 
dic has in common with the Teutonic dialects, 
constitute a very inconsiderable part of the poeti- 
.. cal language of Scapdinavia, of which the expres- 
sions are innumerable, forming an almost separate 
dialect, with the richness of which, the Anglo-Saxon, 
cannot, by any means, enter into competition. A 
King,^for instance, is named after any celebrated 
royal house, in. Scandinavia or Germany, » e. g. 
skjoldungr, lof^ungr, doglingr, yngllngr, 
ylflngr, bragningr, volsiingr, bu^lungr 
&c. How could these appellations have been bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Saxon? In like manner, a 
fish, a tree &c. are denoted by the specific name 
of almost any bird, fish, tree &c. Of this practice, 
traces still exist in the daily language of the Ice- 
landers, for instance in the proverb, eplit fellr 
ekki langt fra eikinni the apple falls not far 
from the tree (the oak!) Thus also the name of 
every island is applied to any land in general, of 
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every river, to any river or waten, Such a prac- 
tice must necessarily have its ground in the pecu- 
liar nature ai\d genius, both o£ the people and 
language, dnd would, if received from foreigners, 
be guite unintelligible. The Icelandic poetic dia- 
lect contains also a vast number of nouns substan- 
tive, formed from words in comm'on use, and with 
common terminations, which nevertheless cannot 
possibly be translated into, or rendered intelligible 
in, any other tongue^ thus, a king is called vlsi, 
mildingr, maerlngr, Sdllngr, f>]6dan, fylk- 
ir, drottin, l}6di; from vl^a to shou/, lead &c. 
mildr munificent, clement, msBr illustrious, oSuII 
rich, J>j65, 'dr6tt^ Ijod people. Such words 
prove an exceedingly high ^cultivation of the poe»- 
tic dialect to have prevailed among the people 
themselves in their very infancy, which all the poets 
of the universe might unite themselves in vain to- 
introduce afterwards. : 
/ ' But the Scandinavian poetry possesses also an 
immense treasure of primitive words, or, at least, 
of words of extremely obscure derivatioi^, for in- 
stance, a king or prince is called ]6fur, gramr> 
harri, |>eingill,, tiggi, raesir, sikllngr; a 
woman is called svanni, flj6d, sprund, dros, 
snot, svarri, ristill, rygrj anda horse fakr, 
jor, vigg, goti, lungr. How could such vords, 
the numher of which is almost countless, and which 
are totally unconnected with thb rest of ^^^ 1^^- 
guage , \iave ever been introduced , and rendered 
intelligible to a whold nation, if they did not ori- 
ginate with the language and the nation itself , as 
remnants of the dialect^ of the old tribes, of which 
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. It hias^been composed? They are moreover bo 
completely a national property, that they are still 
universally understood by t£e common people of 
Iceland, and employed by all the Skaldsj; they dre 
' even sometimes to be heard in daily conversation, 
for instance, jofur', dros., fakr, jor fee, and 
they will certainly never perish, 'until the language 
and poetry are entirely lost and forgotten. It is 
only words like the lastmentioned, which the Anglo- 
Saxon, and other old Teutonic dialects, have, 
in a small degree, in common with our ancient 
tongue : the other two kinds of poetical expres- 
sions, as also a great portion of the last, are quite 
peculiar to the Scandinavian; at most, only a few 
trifling instances are to be found in other languages. 

This old poetic dialect has moreover* numer^ 
ous peculiarities of structure j e, g. the composl- 
, tion of the pronouns with the verbs, and the ne- 
gative terminations of pronouns, verbs and par- 
ticles, as: tjfiSomk they Helped me^ leetk / let^ 
xpunat will not; skalattu thou shaft not; var- 
kattak I was not; {>atki not that; sv^gi' woi, 
so &c.; 43f all which not the faintest trace exists 
among the Anglo-Saxons, though many are to be 
found among the inhabitants of Caucasus. 

But besides isolated word and inflections, the 
poetic dialect of the Icelanders contains an incre- 
dible number of periphrases for the most common 
objects, as : man, woman^ sword, poetry, horse, gold^ 
silver^ king, hero, battle, sea^ ship kc, derived from 
the old* Scandinavian mythology and history: thus 
the earth is called Odin's wife, ^old is called ./tiger's 
(the sea's, river's, wave's), light or firej because 
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JEger, when he entertained the Ases, flluminated 
his hall with gold instead of candles. The Edda 
abounds in similar examples. I will quote merely 
a few lines fromi the Old Bjarkamal, in which 
the king's munificence is described by mdny such 
mythic periphrases for gold: 



Gramr hinn gjoflasti 
gaeddi hir5 siaa 
Fenju forverki, 
Fafnis mi^gar^i^ 
Glasis gl<S-barri 
Grana ffigr-bjE^i, 
Dravpais dyrsveita, 
dual Grafvitnis 



Ytti avrr hilmir, 
aldir vift-tdku, 
Sifjar syarS-festum 
Bvelii dal-natiSar 
tregum otrs-gjoldum 
tdrum Mardallar, 
«ldi Oronar 
Kja glya-milum, *) 

These, and similar, periphrases, which are 
employed by the Skalds to the present day, cannot 
possibly be xmderstood without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the old mythology. They are 
sometimes obscure to us, from oUr having lost that 
knowledge in part, atid frgm our ideas having taken 
an entirely different direction 5 but the ancients, in 
the times of paganism, and even long after, found 
an indescribable pleasure in, and placed so high a 
value on them, thalf, at length, nothing was looked 
upon as poetry that did not aboun'd in such peri- 
phrases. Eat of bU this, not a vestige is to be 



*) The noble prince 
gifted his people 
with Fenju's labour, 
Fafner's earth, 
Glaser's glittering leaves, 
the fair burthen of Granfs, 
Dropner's precious sweat, 
^the Dragon's bed^ 



The munificent king gave 

{the wariors accepted it) 

Sifs head-gear (false hair), 

the ice of the hand, 

the extorted otter-mulct, 

Freda's tears, 

the fire of the flood, 

the gianfs glittering words* 
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found among the Anglo-Saxons, and it has its home 
so con:q)l^tely iii the North, that it is not possible 
to imagine it either to have been borrowed from 
the Anglo-Saxons, or even to have originated in 
Iceland' itself 5 for in these cases, such periphrases 
and figures would naturally have been derived from 
the heroesi and ancient histories of England and 
Iceland; whereas, on the contrary, scarcely a single 
instance of- this is to be found. But how could 
it occur to the Icelanders to call gold after a- Jot- 
nish prince of Less0, or a Swedish slave girl in 
Lejre'), had those persons and events not been 
universally known, and the poetic dialect formed, 
before the emigration to Iceland? How too, let 
me ask, bould those mythic periphrases and images, 
« whi ch constitute nearly the half of this dialect, have 
been borro,wed from the Anglo-Saxons, \yho had 
embraced Christianity some centuries before the 
discovery of Iceland? . 

Nor does this isingiilar hypothesis throw any 
• light upon the metrical system of the Icelanders; 
for of all the Icelandic metres (which exceed a 
hundred) there are found, in Anglo-Saxon, no evi- 
dent instances of more than two or three. 

To explain all these peculiarities as unnatural 
excrescences on the 'language , which arose with 
t\^e decline of taste in Iceland, is also art exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory shift; as they are to be found 
as far back as the poetry itself can be traced, be- 
fore the colonization of Iceland, down.to the pre- 
. , f ' 

*) The history of these, as well as, of the other persons, ser- 
ving to form the periphrases in the preceding extract, is to 
be found in the Scalda» 
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sent day, viz. ulBjarkam^l '), the fragments of 
Brage the old^), also in Thjodolf irom Hvi- 
ne^), and in Eivind Skaldespilder^), both 
Norwegians; as well as among the more recent 
Skalds,and,in theFeer0iskeKvaBder ^); though^ 
like every thing else connected with language and 
literature, employed with an unequal degree of taste 
and art» Much better dp they seem to accord 
,with the oriental, particularly /the Persian, style of 
poetry; for the Persians highly esteem such pom- 
pous and artificial circumlocutions, of which the 
c^elebrated Sir William Jones, in his ^^Grqmmar of 
the Persian Language^', as well as in his J26mmen' 
tarius de Poesi Asiatica'^ gives several fine examp- 
les. Herewith also , the accounts of our forefa- 
• thers themselves agree,' namely that Odin introdu- 
ced Religion, Language, Poetry, and Alphabetic 
Characters, from the Don. If therefore we as- 
sume, what seems to be reasonable, that the Go- 
thic tribes, before his time, had begun to migrate 

^) Bjarkamdl Hin fornu The Old BJarkamdl a "wry an- 
cient poem, of \r}iich several fragments are extant in the 
Scalda, Snorre, and some of the Sagas, 

^) He lived in Denmark and is supposed to have been the au- 
thor of Bagnar Lodbroks deathsong. 

3) Thjodolf from Hwine was Scald to Harald H&rfager. Snorre 
has preserved many fragments of his writings. He nas the 
author of a poem called Tn^linga TaL 

^) Eivind Skaldespilder was Scald to Hdkbn the Good. He was 
the author of the Hdkonarmdl, on the death of liis ma- 
ster, who^e reception in ValhoU (although a christian) he 
mentions; also the reproof he received from Odin, for his 
apostacy^ - * *^ 

, ') These Ferroic Ballads, were collected, and. translated into 
Danish, by H. p. Lyngbye, Banders 1622, one Vol. Svo. 
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into the JN"orth 9 across the Baltic, and to displace 
the old Jotnish inhabitants, this simple hypothesis ' 
presents itself; that the language did not become 
formed till after the arrival of this last colony j ^ 
,which also introduced the Buddhite religion, the 
oriental taste in poetry, and the Runic characters, 
nsed in those remote regions. And how, let me 
ask, can any man, I will not say of learning, but 
of common understanding only, assume it as pos- 
sible, that a poetical language, differing 'so widely 
in its vocabulary, its inflections, and its idioms, 
from the common tongue of the people, is an ar- 
tificial invention, and, what is more, that the ima- 
ges and periphrases, with which it is adorned, aite 
borr9W'ed from a fictitious pagan mythology, which 
must naturally appear prophane, and be unintelli- 
, gible to the majority, and that it not only meets 
'with the approbation of the people among whom 
it was invented, but also in three or four foreign^ 
powerful, and Christian, States; and that this taste, 
maintains itself for several hundred years! 

But we pome now to the other question;^ whe- 
ther the old, northern poetry and mythology have 
flourished only in Iceland^ or have likewise beenr 
national in Penmark, Norway, and Sv/eden? .The 
answer is indeed impliea in what precedes: but, 
says Professor Riihs, we do not find this poetry, 
these kinds of verse, with alliteration, line rime &c. 
(see Gramtna/ Part F.)^ on the continent of Scan- 
dinavia; and, in the old Danish and Swedish po- 
pular superstition and poetry, an entirely different 
spirit prevails. He seems to have forgotten ijie 
already cited Bjarkamal hin^fornu^' which is 

(C) 
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known to us, both from Snorre and Saxe, as vrdl 
as from the Skalda^ Hrolf Krake's, and Bfldvar 
Bjarke's * Sagas. It is also known, that Ejvind 
Sfcaldespilder, author of the pagan poem HSkon- 
arm&l, which seems to have been considered as 
the flower of the old Scaldic pieces, was a Nor-^ 
wegian, and that he composed a panegyric on the 
Icelanders, on which account, at a public assembtyy 
they collected silver money, and caused a curious 
ornament to be made of it, which they ^ent to 
him, but that his poverty, and a famine that hap- 
pened, reduced him to the necessity of selling it 
for food: on which occasion he has left us some 
lines, preserved by Snorre, How can such au 
event, which must have been public over all Ice- 
land and Norway, be thought a mere invention, 
and the invention of an Icelandic Skald, who at 
the same time, does not cite even a single line oE 
the panegyric upon his nation! We are likewise 
informed that the Norwegian King, Harald Hardra- 
de, composed ^ome verses, which are to be found 
in Snorre, but that he was dissatisfied with. them, 
because they were too simple, being not sufficienriy 
adorned with periphrases, and poetic images, I 
will not enlarge upon Ragnar Lodbrok's Death 
Song ')^ though it shews that the Icelandic, poe- 
try \Vas understood and favoured in Denmark, in 
those days. That such was the case in Sweden, 
at a much later period, is incontestably proved by . 



>) LotfbrdlLar Kvitfa, or Krdku Mdl (£rom the name of 
his Queen). The original text, iwith Dan., Lat. Sf Fr. trans- 
lations, copious notes, and a specimen of the old Music, 
Tvas published by Prof. Rafn, 8vo, Copenh, 182G. 
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the well-known GunnWgs Saga^y. In Sverres 5^ 
ga ^) are to be found the poetical pieces of two 
Norwegian factions, one of which parody the other's 
verses; and in the prose narrative of S&x6, the 
the names of the heroes, who took part in the 
battles, occur in such order, that they evidently 
appear to have been taken from a poem written 
in Fornyrdalag, or narrative metrey entire stan* 
zas qf which* may yet be arranged, with their ex- 
act alliteration. I am indebted for this observation 
to Professor Finn Magiiusen, who will, it is to 
be hoped, publish an account of so interesting a 
discovery ^)« In short, all our ancient memorials 
abound in proofs and instances, that the Icelandic 
poetry and, consequently, mythology, so intimately 
blended with it, were common to all the ScWdi- 
navian nations. Even the Icelanders themselves 
very honestly give the credit of some of the finest 
pieces to foreigners, and acknowledge as their own, 
many very indifferent ones. They moreover ne- 
ver make either Iceland or Nor^y the theatre of 
their mythology, but constantly Denmark or Swe- 
den. Nor can it be a fiction that a species of, 
verse, called Starkadarlag derives its name from ' 
Steerkodder, and that two poems in the Edda, viz. 
Atlakvi^a hin Graenlenzka and Atlamal 



») Sagan af Gitunlaugi Ormatiingu ok SkAld-Rafili^ 
Icel. ^ Lat« with notes and excursus , and a copious Toca- 
buiary, 4to, Cop. 1775. A remarkably well edited book, 

«) Sverres Saga forms the 4th Vol. of Sch5nning 8; Thor* 
lacius»s edit, of the Heimskringla^, 

3) See Lexicon Mythologicum^ subjoined to the 3d Vol. of 
Sssmunds Edda, p. (^73, noto. 

(C»), 
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hinGraetileTizku^aswellasGraBnlenzki hSttr* 
inn (a species of verse mentioned in the Sk^da), 
derive their names from the Norwegian district 
Grdnland (or J)Otn). What then should induce 
the Icelanders to give to old Jotnish champiovs 
and Norwegian provinces, the honour of their in- 
ventions and noble poems, which they, 'on other 
occasions, do not forget to olaim for themselves. 

Yet nearly all these accounts, and all these 
reniiains of the ancient Scandinavian poetry, having 
been preserved to us by the Icelanders ^ may be 
Hable to suspicion; though the. circumstance, in 
itself, is just a^ natural, as that almost all our other ' 
ancient literature should be preserved by them, 
during the middle ages, and delivered to os^ after 
the revival of letters': but we have also native re- 
lics of the ancient poetry, whithj in Scandinavia 
itself, have escaped the destroying hand of Ura©» 
and the barbarism of the middle ages. On an old 
Runic Staff, preserved among the collections of the 
Royal Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen, we 
find, after an introduction of three or four words, 
a perfect stanza of eight lines in the Drottkvaedi 
metre (see Gram. p. V.)y with alliteration, line rime, 
and every other requisite characteristic. 

An e/itire stanza of this description is also 
to be found on the Karlevi Monument, at 01and, 
an engraving of which is given in Bautily N®- 1071^ 
as well as in P, Tfiams Bref till ndgra Danske Ijdr- 
de. These verses ar^ read thus, by the late skil- 
ful Antiquary, M. F. Arendt of Altona '). 

^) The Swedish Archivarius, J. G, Liljegren has collected many 
other specimens, and in other metres, especially Fornyrtta- 
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F^Iginn liggr bi^ fylgdn Mnn^t reid Tidur rada 

(fiaestr vissi I>at) mtestar ryf^terkr i Danmerka 

dejdir d61ga {rnidar Vandils iaBrmungruiidlir 

draugr i {^eimsi haugi: tx ^andara landL ' 

The interpretation presents^ difficulties^ which 
I, who have never seen the stone, will not attempt 
to explain ; but the arrangement of. the mejre Is 
•evident enough to any one, lyvfeo has rend a'line 
of the Dr6ttkvaBdi species. / . 

It was natural that the flflci^t viersifioation 
should disappear in Scandinavia^ together with the 
ancient laiignage, with which it is so inseparably 
connetted: nevertheless alliteration lasted very 
long, even after the language was entirely chang- 
ed,^ and had nearly passed^ over into the modern 
^^Danish ancl/^Swedrsht It vras not infdeed so strict- 
.ly observed in ^those later times, ^.for sometipes 
^e^ch^ine ha$ two alliterations, and, at othjei^s., a 
(liner passes without any: bjitit occi;rs so repea- 
tedly, and i^ so evident, as to prove inoon^^fital^^ 
lit existed, in thQ natioqal fo^Uagjandt taste: a^-^;^ 
at .Iv^rei, forced itself upon \k^, poei^, even mifs^f^^ 
Isciously to thems|jb"es.... h^ jm j^ample.,^ I. w;ijl 
^^ye th^ following lines, ^gtm the^^Datiis^^i.^iJiHI^ 
.Chronicle (rdatipgtfl Gorm.H^alds^On): r^ i i. 

Sora ondrffi longer togihe ^tliem tyl i'dli " ^ '• 
'. ; li^rloff oMi krij'j«ti0ffiiae, ^ 

saa ^og ieg itneg fof^. vdM myji- iydli, : Tniiu/ 
behendeligh tingh at pr0Suae. 



lag, in his valuable treatise -on Verses occurring on' Runic 
^Monuments in the Transactions' o£ th« Scandinaviaa Lite- 
. rary Society, Vol. 17. 
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Jeg upmi% tiler JioSht en rita i iiMr 
nteget.Hgb paa kostdligbaB eyi^, 
Ihet sadejneg torkyld mjn lialner fi90r 
ban tristae .wel th^tijl veyx. 

Geruth aaa hedh then iaetthe rig^ 
(ther) n*'cte gik aff saa widhe 
tljl Aannum Aade ieg meghen figh 
ey andhet kunne ieg tdhas. 

Thi ledh ieg rede meg k^lkm tree 
met Awder saa vel betacthae, 
. o€h Aundrede iii^n i ftwer aff tbee 
: ;ther haddhea iha mwnne ieg acthas^ 

,. Saa^tfe^Ide ieg h^dhen wdl then 800 
. . paa hyn «yde norgiet rigae, 
sua lengae f'eg kom tiji en ^^ 
, ther bode gaia airgbas tigae*' 



' Throiighout these twenty lines, fih alliteration 

^may be traced, whicli, in some places, is very re- 

Agttferi • In the second stanza, I have, it is true^- 

^strbstituted ris^^ for icettha:. Grutidtvig, in hiis 

Xfahne^irke^ reads ikeTtipe in this place, which, cor- 

TeB'pfondB tO' hosteUighix, in the folio wiiig line. In 

-this' extract, there- aic^ many Icelandisms, e. g. be«- 

hendeli^h, iii the neut. plilil, without any_ter- 

tlriaatfon; idhce, IdeL iSjd to do, undertake ykunney 

Icel. kulitii could ^^ ^eglde, IceL sigldi sailsd^ tU 

gee, IceL t£.k,r hitqhes. 

Even the bookseller's note, at the end 61 the 
volume, is o€ the -same discription: 

Eth tuaend yire hnndrede hal/aemtad ainnae tjT8Q 
paa /aemthoe aar, ieg will ey Ijvae, 
tha wor ^Aenne KrSnnicke fryckt aff ny 
wed Godfrid aff ghemen i Sjabiaiannebadrn by. 
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The Kasmpeviser ^^i contain numerous re^ca^ 
of a similar description} for instance: 

' Kongen stander Ted ^orgded 
▼di sin ^rynie saa nj: 
Iiisset kommer SiytnA snaren iSVend, 
haa fjerrer os Sommer i By. 

Her gaar i7antz paa Bratingsborg , ' 
der i/antzer de stercke Heldte, 
der dantzer SIvard den siarblinda SJX%JiAt 
med J5?egen tmder sit Belte. 
Det i/onner under Ross ; 

de Z^anske Hoffmaend, naar de Dysten ride. 

The case is precisely the same with the old 
Swedish popular poetry, A ballad which exists 
in M. S. in the Royal Library at Stockholm, be- 
gins thus: ' ' ^ •- 

Tdrckar ^ittar i sinaiSSte^ rimmaf om sin Werldhf 

Trolletram Aaer bans Aammer stuUet, dath "war en 

Tsel ferd 
TAorer failDJer flMen sin i ^omme* 

The nature of the verse often admits of each 
line being divided into two, by which arrange- 
ment the whole assumes a closer resemblance to 
the Icelandic versification) let ^stake, for in$tance| 
the next stanzds of the same song: 



*) The Kcsmpeviser or Heroic Ballads form part of a collec* 
tion, consisting originally of a hundred pieck, prii^ted first 
at Ribe, in 1691, by Andreas Sorensen Vedek In 1595, Ve- 
dels edit* wa? reprinted by the royal Philologist Ppder Syv, 
"With a* hundred additional pieces; but the last and best 
edit, is that of Abrahamson^ Nyerup, and Kahbek, in 5 Vol. 
12mo, Cop. 1812 — 14, T?hich besides being considerably en- 
larged^ contains some ouriout notei, fmd the melodies to 
several of the piece*. 
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Kter dii liocle Loje^ 
legeMngen miR ! - < 

du ikali fiyge all /and omkring^ 
och /ete mich hammarn igen. 
TAorer ^amje^ F^hlen sin 

i ^omme. 
Da£li war'Xocke Xoye 
ban /dtte si^h ^iore GuldTingar, 
flyger han i Trolleframs gSrd, . 
TroUetramen stodj^ og smidde. 
3%orer Gamier FiUhlen sin 

1 /omme. . 
I have purposely chosen the«e examples from 
the Danish Rime Chronicle, and the Swedish ballad 
of Trold Trym,. pbout whom there is also a po- 
ptilar ballad, in ?. Syv's Collection; because they 
prove th$it the mjthological tales, in bbth the 
Eddas, have been preserved, among the people, of 
Stuk^n^yi^^ till now, that is, through a Christian 
period of eight hu«fdr^d years. Th4t their orlgi- 
ihal c^ai?aCter-has, during this space,,. ^pstained some 
injury, can surptizA no one who., thinks jusdy. 
.They pr&ve.^l oqjQ^ the universality of the ancient 
tPOettyzi'and mytholpgy, over all t];i,e North, also 
how deeply both were rooted;^ ^njpng the nations 
of Scandinavia. • ^ 

In th& foregoing, I have ponfined myself 
chieflyrto arguments /of a philological nature: but 
Whoever wishes to'«ee the s^me subject histori- 
cally' treated, may consult the last section of Pro- 
fessor P. E, Mullers Ahhandlung uber den Ur sprung 
und VerfaU der IsldndischenJtHstoriographie^ Co- 
>{>e»hagen 1813. < 

Thus then iSae assertions above quoted sink 
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into meria conjectures, Jmprdbable and groundless 
in themselves, and at variance with many known 
and proved facts. The. Anglo -Saxon poetry can 
therefore be no more assumed as the parent of 
the Icelandic, or ol^ northern, than the Angk)- 
Saxon language can be considered as the original 
of the Danish, and other Scandinavian dialects* 
On the more modern northern tongue^, it has, 
however, had" great influence. It was the frequent 
expeditions of ^he Scandinaviian nations into'Eng*- 

. land which, next to the introduction of Christiani- 
ty, gave the first blow to the ancient language in 
^he kingdoms of the North. The Danes contiilued 
their course of wars and victories the longest, and 

^ most steadfastly; their language hasconsequeritly 
undergone the greatest change 5 and from Canute 
the Great's conquest of England, we may date the 
-decline of the Icelandic in Denmark. The court 
was now often in England ; the army lay there' a 
considerable length of time, and. all laws, and. pu- ; 
blic acts, relating to England, were issued in Anglo- 
Saxon; while our own Scandinavian forefathers 
had, at the tin:^e, neither grammar nor dictionary, 
nor jdid they make their langujige an object of 
-learned application. Every barbarism vvas- theres 
fore but too easily propagated. Intercourse Avith 
thbse Danes and Norwegians, who were jpreViously 
settled in Northumberland, and other ^rbvinces^ 
'and had formed for themselves a.n^iked dialect, 
•opened the way to this corruption. 'Canulie m^de 
himself master also of Norway, and although (hat 
•kingdom was soon lost again^ there was a great 
mutual intercourse amibng the northerrf kingdoms, 
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and with England. Thus the Anglo-Saxon became 
as it, were a secondary source to these tongues, in 
in their later state« 

From the Icelandic (the ancietu Norrasna, 
or Danska ttinga) springs the great stream of 
those languages and dialects, which are spoken 
from the coasts of Groanland to those of Finland, 
from the Frozen Ocean to the Eider: biit^rom 
the Anglo-Saxon came a branch, which, having 
combined itself with the main streanj, contributed 
to form its present course, thqugh several stream- 
lets from the South have, in later times, had con- 
siderable influence on it. The Aiiglo- Saxon is 
therefore highly worthy of our attention, not only 
on account of its resemblance to the ancient com- 
mon language of Scandinavia, of its richness, of 
the perfect state, in which it has been transmitted 
to us, and of the historical knowledge recorded 
in it} but also as being the chief of all the secoa- 
dary sources of the more modern northern ton- 
gues. Gram, in his treatise of old Danish words 
explained by the Anglo-Saxon, sufficiently proved 
its importance to Danes. As examples of the Swe- 
dish words to be found in it, I will cite only 
jstupa tafall (in war)^ A. S. stupian to stoop^ 
and this perhaps from steap steeps samre worsey 
A..3. s^mre$ dristig bold^ daring, A, S. dyr- 
stig, from durf'au to dare ^ Sw. toras; for- 
kofra to amend, improve, A. S. a -co f ran conva- 
lesceref ehvad, eho, anciently sehvad. A* S. 
seghwiset, aeghwa whhtever, whoever. The Anglo- 
Saxon prefix ^^ is general in such words, but is 
never ^und in the old Scandinavian. The same 
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I holds: good of all words begii^ning with the p»- 

Iticle be, which, are borrowed either from the Anglo- 
3axon, or the German. The Anglo-Saxon is be- 
sides, by, no means, a superfluous study to those 
who would acquire a thorough knowledge of Ice- 
landic, it being,. as we have before remark^d^.tha 
nearest to it of air the Teutonic tongues, and ^t 
often happening that what, in Icelandic, is rare 
and poetical, is common in Anglo-Saxon, and yice 
versa: bautinn slain (beaten)^ for instancey.is an 
unusual participle, in Icelandic, without a verb> 
but die A. S. beatan (bept, be&ten) is a com-^ 
mon prosaic expression. - Tl>«8 also the . word 
lind in A. S. poetry is a not, uncommon appella- 
tipn oi the shield^). Hence may be ascert^ned 

. the tru^ ^^ae of several passages in the old Scand^ 
songs, hi^ertp much misinterpreted, f. x^ Yf)lusp$, 
str. 5jO. in my edit, of S^mux^V Edda: ,. ::,.^., . 

.^-Hrymr ekr aiistan, Hrymus curru vstUt ex^oriwte, 
hefiz ILiad £y];ir. cigp^a, prfiptenson ... ^ .,., , 

likewise Rj(gsrpal ib. v. 32-.34. Hence it is, suffi- 
ciently eyiden^f.that tl^s language^ as. well as. its 



*) Alth^ugk tim U giren expressly a» the signification; ^f the 

. word^n. Scalda, see my ed, of Snorre'sEdda p. .216, a)^o,iii 

. Bjom baldorson's Dictionary, is^ even adopted in. the Swed. 

* translation of Semiind^s Edda hy the Revd. Mr, Afzeliiis in 

all the places above mentioned, yet in other t'ransUtions it 

has been inuch misunderstood. Mr. I*rice.has shovn inoon- 

trovertibly in. his edit, of Warton's Histoxy of £ngl. .Po,ett;y 

vol. 1. p. 89, that shield is the true meaning of the word 

in i^any passages of A. S. poenis. I^ appears that as ^Imr 

(elm) was the bow, and askr (ash) the spear; so lind was 

by the. scalds applied to diti^te the shield and jieviit any 

oth» kihd o£ arms. . 
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Bteratnre is, by no means, void erf Interest for the 
nations of the North, though its influence and 
application are to be confined within the limits 
which truth prescfibes. 

As the Anglo -Saxpn, from what we.^ have 
now seen, deviates so widely from the Danish and 
other Scandinavikn dial^cts^ so, on the other hand, 
it is intimately allied with the Teutonic: of this, 
proofs have alredidy been given, which it is the 
less necessary to repeat, as no one has yet c^ed 
so palpable a truth in question, though by many it 
has-been axaggerated, who have considered t^ 
Anglo-Saicon, and the Old-Saxon^ as the same ton- 
gue, though the" difference between; them is as 
great as thait betWfeeh SpanisH. and Italian; but that 
'they should bear a close resemblance t6 One ano- 
'ther, is extremely • natural, as the two nations were 
immediate' neighbbtit^, and both bdongid to the 
»sanie subdivision of the Teutonic stock; I^or the 
great Gothic family divides itself 5hto two chief 
branches— The S6]»Ttdrnavi.anj;'aad the Teu- 
tonic, or' Germanic: this^ latter is subdivided 
into the Upper and the Lower G.er manic. 
To the^Upp^ belong the 'ancient' exfinjtt tongues, 
'thfe MoB.spgothic, the Allemaiinic, and the 
Fraricjic^ to the i^ower, the Old-Saxon, the 
Frisic and. the Anglo-Saxon. They differ 
from each other chiefly in this, that the Upper 
Germanic is harsher and fiiHer, the- Lower, softer ^ 
and more flexible., All of them possess thojse cha- 
racteristics which so decidedly distinguish the Teu- 
tonic languages fr^mthe Scandinavian,^ namely, 
that they have no passive voice, and do toot join 
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th^ article to the nouns &<^ They have also a 
ibced, regular, and beautiful, grammatical structure^ 
which although somewhat more artificial, in the 
declensions^ and simpler in the conjugations, than 
that of the Greek and Latin, yet, in other respects 
bears much resemblance to it. This structure was 
destroyed during the middle ageSj when foreign 
words were introduced , the terminations were ' 
shortened, and assumed the vowel e^ many were 
confounded together and, at length, totally for- 
gotten^ and it was not till after this fermentation, 
which lasted between four and five hundred years 
tbat^ at about the period of the Reformation, the 
modem tongues, viz. the German, the Dutch, 
and the English^ displayed themselves. Nearly . 
the same process took place in the North, though 
the Teutonic nations were far more fortunate than 
the Scandinavian, having instead of six ancient 
tonj^ues (and perhaps more 5 though we have no 
evident remains of any,^ besides thos^. already men- 
tioned) acquired three new and simply, but co- 
pious, and excellent, languages 5 one for each of 
the three great nations, into which they had dis- 
solved:, while the Scandinavians, tfioiigh greatly 
inferior in number, have, for one ancient language^ 
whlc^i was formerly echoed from Holmegard to 
j^Vlnland hit gode" ^), acquired three leading ton- 



') Hohnegdrd is the Scandinavian name for Cholmogorii the seat 
"" of the ancient Scandinavian princes of the northern parts 
of Kussia« F^om these princes and thejr followers probabl^t 
the name of Russians v^as derived, after their native plaoe 
in Swedish Upland, Ros-lagen, which, from being an ap- 
pellation given to the princes , and Varangi nho accom* 
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gues: namely, the ancient Scandinarian^ 
which ^continued in Iceland, the Danish culti- 
vated in Denmark and Norway, during the long 
and happy union of the two kingdoms; and the 
Swedish, which extended itself to Finland, and 
where it still continues to be the mother tongue 
of the cultivated classes. The difference however 
between the modern Scandinavian tongues, is not 
greater than between Attic and Doric, Spanish and 
Pottugujezef, so that whoever understands the one 
may profit by the literature of both, and needs be 
at no loss in any of the Scandinavian countries. 

But to return to the Anglo-Saxon. It ap- 
pears then to have been, in its origin, a rude mix- 
ture of the dialects of the Saxons, the Angles, and 
the Jutes, but we are not acquainted with it in 
that state, these dialects having soon coalesced 
into one language, as the various kindred tribes 
6oon united to form one nation, after they had 
taken possession of England. With the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and the Roman alphabet, their 
literature began, and continued during all the wars 
and dreadful devastations, which our rugged and 
warlike forefathers spread over the land; the na- 



panied them, was afterwards applied to the natire people^ 
ivho had previously been called Slavonians, By these names 
(j^uioi^ and oxkafiiv&ei) the two races and languages are still 
distinguished by the Emperor Gonstantine Porphyrogenitus, 
about Ao. 950. Finland was the name given ^ by the first 
Scandinavian navigators 9 to the -coast of Labrador, from, 
some berries resembling grapes » which they found, there^ 
It was discovered circa Ao. 1000 by Greenlanders. A very 
interesting and credible account of the discovery is given 
by Snorre in his History of Olaf Tryggvason* 
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tion itself, notwithstanding all its revolutions and 
misfortunes, having preserved a, certain degiiee of 
integrity. Even under the Danish Kings, all laws 
land edicts were promulgated in pure Anglo-Saxon, 
in which;^ with the exception of a few single words^ 
no striking influence can be traced of the old ScaVi* 
dinavian, or Icelandic, spoken' by our forefathers, 
at that periods On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon 
rather exercised an influence on the old language 
spoken in the three northern kingdoms, particu- 
larly in Denmark. It was not till after the Nor- 
man Conquest, that French and Latin were intro- 
duced, as the languages of the Court} while the 
Anglo-Saxon was despised, and sank into a dialect 
•of the vulgar, which, not till it had undergone a 
complete transformation, and been blended with 
the language of the' ojd northern settlers, and. 
with the French spoken by the conquerors, where- 
by the ancient structure was almost entirely lost, 
and aftet an interval of some centuries, reappeared 
as a new tongue — the modern English, x We 
thus find here the satne changes, which took place 
in the languages of Germany and fiie North, though 
no* where was the transition attended with such 
violence as in England, and no where has it left 
such manifest and indelible traces as in the Eng-* 
lish language. We have here an ancient, fixed, 
and regular tongue, which, during a space of five 
hnndred years, preserved itself almost without 
change; for King Ethelbert adopted Christianity 
about 593 or 596 , and his laws, which we may ^ 
refer to about the year 600, are. perhaps the oldest 
extant in Anglo-Saxon. In the year IO66, WilHapi 
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the Bastard conquered England, but the highly 
cultivated, deep-rooted, ancient,, national tongue 
could not be immediately extirpated , though it 
was instantly banished from the court. This King^s 
laws even were issued in French. A fragment ' 
of the Saxon Chronicle, published 'by Lye con- 
cluding with the year 1079? is still in pretty correct 
V Anglo-Saxon^ but in the continuation of the same 
Chronicle^ from 1135 to 1140, almost all the inflec- 
tions of the language are either changed or neg- 
lected, as well as the orthography, and most of 
the old phrases and idioms. We may therefore 
fix the year 1100, as the lisiit of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, whose structure we shall consider in the 
following work. About the same period, the an- 
cient Scandinavian began to be corrupted in Den- 
mark, "Norway, and Sweden j it remained however 
unchanged in Iceland; but the Anglo-Saxon was 
preserved no where but in ancient wtitings, and 
therefore, is, and long has been , a dead language, 
not very accessible to the learned themselves. 
The confusion that prevailed after 1100 belongs 
to the old English period. The J) and D were 
indeed long preserved , as well as the other mon- 
kish characters, but the language was no Longer 
the same, nor indeed is it alike in any t\va autlfors, 
during this whole, period which may be extended 
to the epoch of the Reforpiation in- 1550 , or , to 
give a round number, to 1600. During this in- 
terval, the older writings naturally bear much re- 
semblance to the Anglo-Saxon, and the later to 
the present English. The case is similar with the 
old Norwegian, the Swedish, and the Danish, also 
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the German and the Dutch. These three periods, 
which have a totally different, and almost opposite, 
character, ought in all these tongues to be accu- 
rately distinguished; it is therefore, among many 
others, a serious fault in Lye, Schllter *), and Wi- 
ard^^), that they have confounded the two for- 
mer in their Lexicons, thus rendering them ex- 
ceedingly perplexed , and to a ^certain degree use- 
liess, to those who do not previously understand 
Allemannic, Francic, Anglo-Saxon, and Frisic. 
Wachter *) and Ihre^), on the other hand, are not 
entirely free from the charge of having mingled 
the two latter periods; though it is the second to 
which they have devoted their chief attention, 
which being that of an inceptive regeneration, is^ 
more intimately connected with their present state 
of maturity, than their earliest and purest form is 
with the period 'of its dissolution. 

The chief auxiliaries in the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language, whose vicissitudes we have 
now summarily considered are the following: Ge- 
orgii Hickesii Thesaurus ^Linguarum Feteruni Sep^ 

'} Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teutonicarumf 3^ Tom. folio, Ulm. 
1728. The 3d yoL contains Glossarium Lingucs Francicss 
et Allemannicce, 

^) Alt-Friesisches Worterhuch, 8vo, Aurich 1786. 

3) Ghssarium "Germanicum^ fol. Lips. 1737. 

*) Glossarium Suio-Gothicum, 2 Tom. £ol. Upsalias 1769. 

The only work Tvhich embraces, and accurately pourtrays, 
the German of the middle age, in any fixed shape, is I^ 
Arndts Glossarium su dem Urtexte des Liedes der Aiehelun- 
gen und der Klage , nebst einem kurecn Abriss emer Alt- 
Deutacken Grummatik, Lnneb. 1815; which is partjicularly 
adapted to von der Hagen^s edit, of the original text. 
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tenttionaliunf^ Oxon. 170£{ in five parts (generally- 
3 voll. folio). The first part consists of Gramma^ 
tica Angh-Saxordca et Moesogothica, a work far 
from faultless, as well by reason of the unfortu* 
nate idea of treating the two most dissimilar of 
the Teutonic tongues together, as in the execution 
of its respective parts; for instance, in the 2^^ or- 
der of verbs, or those which are monosyllabic in 
the imperfect, all of which he considers as irre- 
gular, and despatches in less than two pagesl It 
nevertheless displays throughout great erudition, 
unwearied industry and, sometimes, successful! 
investigation. It is, as well as the whole work, 
enriched with numerous engravings of ancient 
monuments, Runic inscriptions, and the like; also 
with noble collections of documents, and various 
specimens of poetry, that are not elsewhere to be 
found in print. The fourth part contains Dissertatio 
Epistolaris de Veterum Linguarum Sqiterftrionalium 
Usu, cum Numismatibus Saxonicis^ and is also 
richly furnished with Anglo-Saxon collections, and 
engravings. The fifth part , H. Wanlei Lihrorum 
Veterum SeptGiitrionaluun Catalogus^ is equally va- 
luable and meritorious. Of the rest of the work 
it is not necessary to speak in this place. The 
next work is Edvardi Lye Dictionarium Saxonico 
et GothicO'Latmum, edidit O. Manning, Lond. 1772, 
2 Voll. f oh'o ; the first volume preceded by a Gram- 
m,atica Anglo^Saxonica in usum Tyronum^ the se- 
cond containing a supplement of spme interesting 
A. S. pieces. Besides the same unfortunate blend- 
ing of Anglo-Saxon and Moesogothic, languages . 
which no more admit of being treated together 
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than Hebrew and Arabic, or Greek and Latin^ many 
Old-Saxon words from the Hdrmonia Cottoniana^ 
and old English, from the continuation of the Saxon 
Chronicle, are inserted, though this continuatioa 
cannot, by any means, be considered as Anglo^ 
Saxon. The worst however is that the whole 
compilation proves such a want of. all critical a^id 
grammatical knowledge, that it is quite astonishing 
how so indifferent a dictionary could appear afteir 
Hickes had so ably led the way to the cuUiv^iftH 
of this tongue. The Same verb, for instance, which, 
in its various forms , requires a change of yoyr^ 
is sometimes inserted in five different places, e-^ g. 
arnian;— urnan — urnian — yrnan — ser- 
nan to run. Here ^also two different words are 
confounded, viz. aernan to, let run, and yrnan 
tarun, which vary like bsernan and byrnan (fir. 
p. 71 & p. 88). I shall forbear quoting other 
instances of this fault, which, it is said, are to be 
ascribed to the editor Manning, as I shall have 
occasion to revert to the subject, hereafter. ') 



*) In fact, both these splendid trorks abound in errors, which 
tend to create a very unfavourable opinion of their anthori' 
acquaintance with thd structure of the language, and with 
that of the other Gothic tongues. To cite a glaring exam- 
ple: both Hickes and Lye give Jjaer there as a nom. fern, of 
the article, i. e. as a variation of se6, ^ith which it has^ 
no connexion whatever ; . having been misled by a form of 
. expression, very coraipon in the Gothic languages, e. g. J>i 
com J>aer ren, where it is not very difficult to perceive 
that paer is* ijoi an article, but an adverb. An equally 
gross error is committed by Lye, under the word f aet (the 
neut. of the art.), which, according to him, is used before 
both masc. <Sf fern, nouns, in nom. and ace;; in support o£ 
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Another work Is also highly deserving of 
mention in this place, viz. Somneri Dictionarium 
SaxonicO' Latino -^Anglicum, cum Mlfrici Abbatis 
Grammatica Latino-Saxonica, et ejusdem Glossario, 
Oxon. 1659 folio } which although eclipsed by the 
larger and more splendid Lexicon of Lye, bears 
honourable witness to the learning and industry of 
its author. The Grammar of ^Ifric is a relic, 
curious in itself, and valuable to the Anglo-Saxon 
student. 

( These were my auxiliaries in the execution 
of the present work , ' and though I have availed 
myself of them to the utmost of my power, I have 
nevertheless followed my own course throughout, 
in which the Icelandic has been my surest guide. 
It was not my design to give an epitome, or super- 
ficial sketch , but a faithful analysis of the tongue^ 
and, as far as my own knowledge would permit, 
isuch ft one as the subject deserved and demanded* 
I have laboured at it as long as I have studied the 
language itself, and during that period have fre- 
quentiy revised it: that it is not so extensive as my 
Icelandic Grammar, is a natural consequence of 
the simpler structure of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The variations from the text of the printed 
edition of Beowulf, which I have introduced in 
a few places, are by no means conjectural, but 
were selected from readings communicated to me 
long since, by the late learned and celebrated edi- 



tliis assertion, he quotes as examples pact cild infans; 
j»aBt folc populus; Jiaet yfiifemtna; Jiaet bl6d sanguis: 
all which, like the German Kind, Volk, Weih, Blut, are in 
A. S. of the neuter gender f" 
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tor. Should therefore any of these readings meet 
the approbation of scholars , it is to the liberality 
and candour of him, who gave us the first com^ 
plete edition of the poem, that they are indebted 
for them. The arrangement of the verses only^ 
where it differs from the printed text, is my own. 
In the other pieces contained in the Praxis, all 
deviations from the printed editions, are founded 
on my own conjecture. The Spell (p. 189) ha$ 
great difficulties, and is, in itself, of little impOrr 
tance, but in the absence of all mythology, I 
thought a specimen of the superstitions of the na- 
tion sufficiently interesting to deserve a place In 
the Praxis. 

With respect to the manner in which I have 
exhibited the structure of the tongue, some will 
perhaps be startled at the change of order in the 
cases and genders; but the arrangement which I 
have adopted is natural, and indeed necessary, in 
Greek, Latin, Icelandic, German, Russian, Polish, 
in short, in every European language of the Jape- 
tic family, .possessing grammatical inflections. Ne- 
vertheless, I felt doubtful whether I might venture 
to deviate so widely from the form, according to 
which all grammars of the European tongues have 
been hitherto arranged, until I saw that this just 
and natural order h^d, from the earliest times, 
been adopted by the Brahmins, in their treatises; 
on the the Sanskrit &c.} ateo that several Euro- 
peans had followed their example, in the compo- 
sition of grammars of the various Indian languages. 
From that moment, I was confirmed, both in my 
conviction of its justness, when applied to all the 
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Jafj^i^tic tongues^ and in my resolutioni of employ- 
ing it in the Gothic. In the Icelandic, and other 
Scandinavian dialects, this arrangement is not un- 
attended with difficulties 5 but, in Anglo-Saxon and 
German, as requiring no alteration in the dictio- 
«ia^s, it ought to be the less delayed. 

In illustration of the above, I will take an 
example from the irregular words of the Latin 
tongue, the inflections of which are not unfre- 
qnently more clearly distinguished, and display their 
mutual affinity more evidently, than those of re- 
gular words, being derived from different elements. 





JVeut. 




Mase. 


Fern. 


N. 


id 




is 


ea 


Ac( 


B. id_ 




eum 


earn 


Ab 


L 


eo 




ei 


D. 




ei 




ei 


6. 




ejus 




ejag. 



From this e^tample, it appears. 1) That the 
accusative ought not to be separated from the no- 
minative, because, in the neuter, these two cases 
«re alike 5 and, in the feminine, earn is clearly de- 
rived from ea, not from ei or ejus. 2) That the 
ablatives eo and ea belong to the same element as 
eum, earn, and therefore should not be separated 
in the paradigm. 3) That ejus is formed from ei, 
by the addition of the Greek termination -off, not 
vice versa; ejus should therefore be placed after ei, 
ijot before it, nor between eum and eo. . 4) That 
the masculine bears a great \resemblance to the 
neuter, being distinguished from it in two cases 
only. S) That the neuter should be placed first, 
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as the simplest of the three genders, having Its 
nominative and accusative alike, and seeming, like 
the Gothic hit, het, to contain the oldest ele- 
ments of this pronoun. 

The adoption of the Roman alphabet, in the 
present work, Is the resfult of mature deliberation. 
The -written Anglo-Saxon characters, as they ap- 
pear in M. S. S., being themselves a barbarous, 
monkish, corruption of the Roman, and the print- 
ed ones, a very Imperfect Imitation of the M. S. S. 
To persist therefore In the use.of them (however 
venerable their appearance) seems to be without 
good reason ; for though called Anglo-Saxon, they 
are no other than those employed, at the same 
time, in the writing of Latin 5 if therefore we 
would be consistent, we ought to employ types to 
represent every variation of the monkish * charac- 
ters, throughout tUe middle ages 5 as the hand- 
writing underwent many changes, before the dis- 
covery of printing, and the restoration of the 
Roman alphabet. 

The J) and D only, repres^ntlnjg distinct 
sounds, have been retained. Their rejection from 
the English alphabet Is to be much regretted. 
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POSTSCWPTUM. 

vFpusculum meum de Lingua Anglo -Saxonica 
iterum emittens, quo pbtlssimum modo pova haec 
editio comparata sit, quaque ratione a prsecedente 
differat, paucis te. Lector, benevole, monendum 
exist^mo. Nam priore Holmiae absoluta, dum Rus- 
sian! magnamque Asise partem peragrabam, studium 
Linguarum Gothicarum, quas inter non ultimum 
locum tenet Anglo-Saxonica, nunquam penitus in- 
termisi, idque potius egi, ut, nostratibus Unguis 
cum Asiaticis, qua fieri poterat diligentia, compa- 
ratis, illarum originem, ^ffinitatem, indolem, struc- 
turam, harum investigatione clarius et ipse perspi- 
cerem, et aliis melius rectiusque explicarem. 

Neque pauca ad emendandam et stabiliendam 
rationem grammaticam, hac inita comparatione, in- 
venire mihi visus sum, e quibus maxime comme- 
moranda videtur affinitas quaedam inter Gothicas 
linguas et eas quae vulgo Semiticse vocantur; no- 
minatim Anglo-Saxonicam inter et Arabicam; ne- 
que ea tantum jamdudum observata inter singula 
quaedam vocabula, v. c. saccus &c. quae, a Baby- 
lonica gentium dispersione, immutata fere omnium 
memoriae inhaesisse olim credidit eruditorum co- 
hors^ sed flexionum et classium vocum, vel uni- 
versae interioris structurae quasi communio, quae 
non, nisi ex antiquissimo illo et communi illarum 
gentium vinculo atque cognatione repetlta, recte 
explicari posse videtur. Sic (ut his exemplis utar) 
substantiva verbalia breviora masculini generis sunt, 
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eademque cum prseteritis vprborum sdepb conve-? 
niunt, saepe quoque, ut loquuntur Grammatlci Ara- 
bici^ in accusandi casu posita, i. e. syllaba an aucta, 
infinltivos efficiunt. Quid? quod Anglo-Saxonica 
secundi ordinis verba singulis fere Arabicorum 
classibus respondere, praesertim vero 3*^® conjuga- 
tionis 2^^* et 3*^* classis cum verbis concavis, ut 
dicuntur apud Arabes, coincidere videntur; e. g. 

PrcBsens. PrcBteritunu 

Arab, ja-rfa-n ris-u superliviU 

A. S. a-rfs-t a-rds surrextt. 

Quae alibi pluribus exponere in animo est. 
Hinc patet verba Gothicarum gentium impura ne- 
que pro irregularibus habenda, ut voluit J. C. 
Adelung,, quum toti fere sjrstemati verbal! Semi- 
ticarum respondeant; neque primo loco, funda- 
menti instar totius conjugationis, ponenda, id quod 
uuper faciendum esse censuit V. CI. J. Grimm, 
fortia ea nominans, bisque (fortibus) dehiUa post- 
ponens, speciosius quam verlus, nam verba pura 
(sive, si placet,, debilia) quippe multo plura, regu- 
lis magis adstrlcta, et ad partem cujusvis Gothici 
nominis linguae majorem et primariam^ sciL Indo- 
Graecam vel Japeticam, pertinentia, re vera funda- 
mentum systematis verbalis efficiunt. > 

His ita inventis , qtaum ad harum Iiterarum 
studium persequendum magnopere excitarer, in pa- 
triam ex India redux,, maxima laetitia intellexi li- 
teras Anglo-Saxonicas in Anglia et Germania mini- 
me neglectas jacere, sedindiem fere nova capere 
incrementa, etsi Grammatici antiquae Danicae, sive 
hodiernas Islandicae, linguae ^ unde saepissime auxi- 
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lium petendum, minus gnari '), ideoque recentiore 
Anglica Vel Germanica, in mullis mutata, pronuncia- 
tione el simplicitate structure, facile in errorem 
induct!, meum systema, ejusque ad justam et per- 
spicuam linguae Anglo-Saxonicae cognitionem obti- 
nendam necessitatem , baud satis intellexisse vide- 
bantur. Obstabat illud quoque, opinor, quod Gram- 
maticam meam Daiiice edideram, fortasse etiam 
quod quaedam baud satis lucide explicaTeram, quae 
vitia ipse, majore studio adhibito, observavi, et 
pro virili tollere ponatus sum. 

Optato igitur mihi accidit ut Linguarum Sep- 
tentrionalium assiduus cultor B. Thorpe de libello 
meo Anglice vertendo mecum egerit, id quod sum- 
mo studio, summaque fidelitate, neque facili labore, 
ita perfecit, ut (systemate nulla in re mutato) male 
collocata in ordinem meliorem redigerer, obscuris 



*) Ne nuperrimns quidem Editor Wartoni Hist Poeseof Anglo- 
rum excipiendus videtur, etsi vir doctissimns, subsidiis egre- 
'giis ex Scandinavia nostra adjutus, multa sane contulitfad 
Poemata Anglo - Sazonica melius explicanda: v. c, in notis 
ad Poema de praelio Brunanburgensi (T. 1. p. 91) dennade 
vel, ut Gibson babet, dynode^ recte per Isl. dundi 
explicavity verbis usus Bjomonis Haldorsonii, in LexjcOy 
' ubi sub 1. pers. eg dyn facile invenitur; sed gesetfele 
(lb. p. 90) baud inyenit, itaque per ajielo (i. e. aej^e* 
lo) nohilita9 exposuit, quum tamen se^elo' gen. fern, sit, 
et a geastfele neat. gen. diversum; scribitur enim hoc 
(ge, more Isl. abjecto) Islandis eidi, et a Bjomone aeque 
recte natwra, indoles, genius, vertitur. Sic hond-rond 
Qh. p. 89) per Angl. hand round exposuit, quum manuale 
scutum vertere debuisset^ rond scil. nihil est aliud quam 
J[sl. rdnd (quemadmodum etiam bond, Isl. h6nd dicitur), 
quod apud eundem Bjomonem recte vertitur olypeus milita' 
ris, nee quicquam sane cum round Angl. commune habet. 
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lucem affunderet, errata haiid pauca sua eniditione 
corrigeret, omissa suppleret: ego vejro quaecunque 
vel in India, vel in patria post reditum, ad syste- 
ma emendandum et ampiificandum ^ coUegeram, 
laetus lubensque addldi. 

Habes igitur, Lector benevole, genuinum 
meum opus, sed accuratius et elegantlus expres-* 
sum multisque^ auctum, v, c. pleniori enumeratione 
verborum secundi ordinis, meliori explicatione va- 
riorum generum versuum, uberioribus notis in. 
Excerpta (Extracts), indice vocum in Grammatica 
explanatarum omnino novo, quorum duo postrema 
Interpret! solo accepta referas. Vereor equidem 
ne in accentibus interdum erraveriih, quos tamen 
non temere, sed exemplis ex libris impressls dili- 
genter conqulsitis, itemque comparatione cum dia- 
lectis propinquis instituta nisus apposui; verum 
fateor necesse fuisset libros manu scrlptos oculis 
lustrare, id quod' mihi nunquam contigit. His igi- 
tur et talibus, quippe levioribus, vitiis ignoscas 
obsecro, atque onmino, siquid rectius novisti, can« 
didus imperti, si non, his utere mecum. 
Dabam Hafaiae die 12mo.Maji 1830. 

Erasmus Rask. 
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X he present Translation was begun about two 
years since, during a short stay in London, rather 
as a relief from anxiety, than with a view to publi- 
cation. After my return to Denmark, my thoughts 
being for a while ^employed upon objects of a very 
different nature, the unfinished M. S. lay f6r a 
length of time neglected, and indeed forgotten, 
when, having chanced to find it among other pa- 
pers, I was induced to complete my task, pardy by 
the same motive which had prompted me to com- ^ 
mence it, but chiefly in consequence of the highly 
gifted Authdr not only communicating to me the re- 
sult of his researches subsequent to the publication 
of the first edition in 1817, but also consenting to 
co-operate with me in completing the present. 

That my version may contain inaccuracies, 
notwithstanding my anxious desire to render it 
correct, is highly probable; yet I trust that none 
will be discovered of a nature either to impair its 
efficiency in promoting the culture of our ancient 
native literature, or to outweigh the merit of having 
given an English garb to a work so excellent in 
itself, and so important to English Scholars,, and -. 
that it will be found, what its Author made it, a 
faithful analysis of a language, which (not to men- 
tion the numerous venerable and valuable monu- 
ments preserved in it) may, in point of copious- 
ness of expression and grammatical precision , vie 
with the present German. 

For the explanation of those words in the 
Praxis, of which no translation Js given in the notes, 
the Student is referred to the Verbal Index. ' 
Copenhagen, May 1880. B. T. 
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ERRATA CORRIGENDA. 

Pag. XXrV Line 21 for inclosed read enclosed. 
10 Line 11 dele comma after observed^ 

— 11 — 9 for love read live, 

— 31 — 20 — terminations r. termination. 

— 34 — 30 — pkytfisian r. physician. 

— 46 — 3 — wrath r. wroth. 
_ 48'— 20 — hdlga r. hdlge. 

— 59 — 12 — former r. first. 

— 68 — 7 dele of. 

— 70 — 33 forbdd r. bedd. 

_« 92 — 31 — t6slupe t6slyp» t6sleAp r. tosli^i- 
petoslyptf tosledp, 

— 97 — 13 insert comma after rules. 
'_« 98 — 15 for unsselen r, unsslan. 

— 108 — 10 — h^denisc r. liafe«eni«c. 

— 114 — 9 — under;^e6iJum r. underf e6dum. 

— 151 — '33 — Jiigly r. highly. 

— 167 Running title, for Dialects r. the Species of Verue. 

— 172 Line 30 for Scadinavians r. Scandinavians. 

— 179 — 19 — vi|i r. wip. 



FIRST PART^ 



The Alphabet. 

1. ilui 8ome only of the' Anglo-Saxon characters 
detiate a little {n their form from the Latin, of which 
both they and the Gothic are a corruption) or, as it were, 
a peculiar sort of hand, whickis also used by the Anglo- 
Saxons, even in the writing of Latin itself) I have not 
hesitated to adopt, in their stead, those now in general 
use, retaining only p and D. 

2. The A. S. Alphabet will consist therefore of the 
following 24 characters, viz. 

i •• t t 

Id. n u 

m em w we 

n eh X ix 

GO y y 

t pe j^ tha 

X er B edh 

41 e« pi €B 

3. j never occurs as a distinct letter, and k very rarely, as 
,the Anglo-Saxons always used e instead, even before the soft 

vowels a, e, t> y, a*$ cyning or cining^ kingk For ^ the 
Auglo-3ax. constantly wrote eip as; cwAn,' ^een. Of u there 
occurs but one consonant sound, which it m^y be best to re- 
present, by w, .on account of the agreement both with the En- 
glish, and 01d«Saxon, in which the duuracter uu was used, n n^^ 

(I) . 



a 


a 


b 


be 


c 


i0 


d 


de 


e 





f 


«/ 


8 


«:*« 


h 


ho 



2 Ortliogniphj.'^ 

▼eir occurring, except as a ^saliigrapliic valbtion of ii. s is 
also not admitted in A. S., its genuine soft sound, as in kaael, 
' |iot existing i^ the language. Tlxe A. Saxons using the hard f 
instead, as haiel, IdoL l^iU^ Dan. Ha$9ek 

Orthography. 

4. I. hare here not made the sllglitett innoration, 
but, from many nnoertaitt modes of writiitg, hare adopt- 
ed that, which to me seemed best to accord with the 
internal character of the tongue, and with other kindred 
dialects, especi^y the Icelandic. 

5. The Am S. orthography is extremely confiosed; yet, to judge 
of it from Hickes and Lye, it appears to be n^nch more i<v 
than it is. in reality: for those scholars were qpite ignorant Bonr 
to extract rules for it, and to separate that which is of rare o^ 
currence, or the result of carelessness, firom that which is »• 
sential and correct; to reject or, at most, merely to notice the 
former, aitid eonstantly to adhere to the latter. On the contra- 
ry, they ererywhe^ present us with an overwhelming multi- 
tude of 'Ways, in which a word is written, and not unfrequently 
adopt the false, instead of the true spelling. 

6. The most frequent changes in Orthography are 
the following: 

a and cb; as ic and Ac an oak, seeer and acer 
field. 

t>9 a, particularly before n, in a short syUable; ^ 
man andmon tnanf lang and long long; ^^^^ 
'and HonA oand; and and ond andf an and on 
on;^ so also in the terminations ode and od, 
wliich are often written- ade and ad; this howe- 
vet is properly an Icelandism. 

erf' d \ «e«8ter,and oester, n fortified torn, 
burgh; .ge^t^ gef gave; eahta, ehta eigHf 
'eai3e and iie easily; sce&t and sc^t ^W' 
teah, tdh drew. 



Orthognplij. 

4. yi 



* I' |-I« tnd y» &; hit and hyt »; bf and h^ ^%f 



gehfranm and gehf riBnm obedient* 

Thfi former is the more common Interchange, 
MM many of the transcribers seem to have nsed y 
. tct'i unaccented, and i for the accented u 

^^f 99 ^f aeolf, self, 6y|If eelf; seondan, sendan , 

to Bend; sy 11a tt , s ellan to give, eell^ (IceL eelja.) 

The same takes place in other languages, as; 

led. mj61k, diitch melk mOi. With this may 

he compared the Russian pronunciation of ^ us jfo. 

eo, u, we sceolon and seulon we shall; sweoto! 
and swutol evident; especially after tp, as; 
Bweoster and swustor stater; sweord and 
swurd sword; weorS, wurtS worth. 

o, u, particularly in terminations, gepusro and ge« 
m 6 r u boundaries* 

7. Uj (o) is sonietimes found for/; as, heduod, for 
heitoi head; on^fulTre luue, for lufe m 
perfect love; mfnum w^fue, for wffe to my 
wife; gej^aulan to consent, admits for ge^a* 
fian. 

g is often affixed to trords ending in f', as; hfg or 
hi^e, for hi they; and, vice rersa, it is often re- 
jected from those ending in i g, as ; d rf ^for dr f g, 
or dryg dry, mihti for mihtig mighty. 

g is also sometimes placed before « or i , and is then 
pronounced like y, as'geow for eow you; geall 
for call o/t 

ng, ne,ngc, sang and sane a song; ring and ringc ^ 
,a ring. 

h and g, as sorh and sorg care; edhum and eigum 
oculis. 

s is not in common use, but, in many printed books, is^ "^ 

• (1*) 



4' Orthoptphy, 

represented hj es^ m: r/catan and rfxlan to 
reign; sometimes tij hsy which seems ho^evfer to 
represent a different sound, as; ahsianforaxian 
to ask* 
' 8. The accents, which are so indispensable ttf fhe 
pronunciation, and even to the understanding, of the 
language, are very of ten jieglected by the old transcri- 
bers, and in the printed copies, for the most part, left 
out entirely; theylare therefore rery dif^cult ta deter- 
mine. But how necessary the accentuation sometimes is, 
in fixing the signification of words, may be seen from 
the following examples: ac hut, ic an oak; wende 
turned, w^nd^ expected; is ia, in ice; for for, f 6r 
tDent; ({^ae't) he bude, {that) hecomnumded; he bii* 
de k^^dwelt; cyst choice^ cyst {Jul) chooses; «t at^ 
set ate. 

0. Analogy with the Icelandic, German, and En- 
glish, throws much light upon this subject; much help is 
also to 'be derived from the deriration and inflection of 
the A. S. itself, though tl^ese internal rules of the lan- 
guage, have often been discovered only by collation with 
those tongues: for instance; god deus, and gtfd bonus, 
may be inferred from the Icel. go5, gtf$r, and the 
jfingL God, good, also from the Germ. Gott, gut; bry d- 
guma, in like manner, from brutSgumi bridegroom, 
Brdutigam; hyrde a swain, herd (as in shepherd ^rr.), 
Icel. hirbir; but hyrde heard^ Icel. heyrfti; sli't- 
an to wear, sliten worn, from Icel. slita, slitinn, 
and from its analogy with the Engl, bite, bitten, and 
many other words of a similar nature in Icelandic, EngL 
and German. Sometimes a double vowel is found in- 
stead of the accent, as; tiid for tf d, time, tide; Icel. 
ti&. Germ. Zeii; also aa for i ever^ {for) aye; aad 
for dd a pile; gees, g<Ss geese ^ and, at others, the 



Orthography. 6 

juscentnatioii /is ackally ohsenred, as; in one; scAdaft 
to separate; gin to go; wd woe; bin bone; ik toe; 
hil fthole; ]f&m de4dan to the dead; e4cni^nd wit 
a pregnant ivoman ; m <! d reward, meed; i}6e books ; min 
mine; ^hite mordeat; bdc book; h6t mulct &c.; fdt 
foot; bl6d blood; d6n to dq; cii cow; hiia ho:use; 
6t out; geb^n cultivated;' t til foul, mean/ 

It is singular that the accent;^ , which^ are givem in Lam- . 
bard's quarto edit, of the A* S. Laws, (reprinted in folio, Cant. 
i.6M} are omitted in the far superior Edit, in fol. by Wilkins 1721. 
> W. Sometimes the acute, and sometimfis the dr- 
ciimflex aceent lias been used to denote, the long or broad 
sotind of the vowels. Dr. Grimm would , In all cases, 
use the circumflex, but the acute se^s, upon the whole» 
to be prei^erabie; fiartly on account of its neater appeal'- 
'ance in printing, and partly from analogy with the Ice- 
landici where they write ftftr, btf t, h^s, ^t, vff &c. 
It seems also to agree weU with the practice in French, 
where the ^ fermd has precisely the same sound. In the 
Edit, of Caedmon by F. Junius, Amst. 1655, the acute 
accent frequently occurs. 

11. This accentuation, which merely determines 
the sound or pronunciation of the vowel, must not be 
confounded with intonation or the determination of the 
syllable, on which the chief tone falls. This has, with^ 
out doubt, been, as in German, upon the first radical 
syllable; so that the prefixes ge, a, be, and the like, 
never received the accent. In. compounds of two essen- 
tial, significant, words, the tone is generally on the first, 
as may be inferred, from the alliteration in poetry ; e. g. 
in the poem on Beowulf, Intr. 51. 

Him fd Scyld gewit Scyld then left them 
t& gescsep hwile (and went) to the appointed re$f» 

lb. £5. Hi hyne ^d aetb^ron Thetf then bore bim out 
td brimes Warstfe. to the aea-ahsre* 



41 Ovthographj. ^ 

Here we hate. In (he Bnt Instollee, «e, itnit in fhe le* 
cond, i, for alUteratiTe rhymes, notwithstanding the ge 
In geflcaepy and the let In aDtbironi which shews 
that Aese words have the tone on the second syllable. 

lb, 17.' On I»et him eghwylc Utttil him toeh 

^4cn, ymbsittendiar 0/ tko$e dwttin^ ahmU 

ofer hronr^de . heyond th^ tea 

hftkn acolde. §hould ohejf. 

Here, In the first place, are the three rowels 0, or, g, 
which form alliteratlte rhymes, and, in the second, h; 
whidi shows that the /first syllable has flie accent, In 
the words SBghwylCf ymbsitttendra, and hronr<« 
de« A^aln: 

M middangeard Tken the earth 

moncynnet weasd the Guardian of mankind, 

ice drihten the e^prlatting Lord 

aefter te6de. afterwarde created. 

In the two first lines, the alliteration is m, whence It 
appears that the words midilangeard and -mo ncy fi- 
nes should be pronounced as dactyls, consequently no 
rhyme was audible in the final syllables* which was pro* 
bably then, as now, considered a fault in blank rerse. 

IS. As a note of distinction, the Anglo-Saxons used 
only a dot at the 'end of each sentence, or each line 
of a poem, and three dots at the end of a complete dis- 
course; but it seems preferable to adopt the signs QOW 
in use , in place of those very imperfect ones* 

Fronimciation. 

13. The Anglo-Saxon towels seem to hare had s 
double sound, yet not to have been so hard and broad 
as the Icelandic, but to have approached nearer to the 
Danish, and Swedish,/ pronunciation, in the mouth of 
well educated persons. 



tVromiiicIattdn. '^ 

'a aimd vere not bnly dlstii^ilied by the length, but 

d had a aoiaiwhat deeper aoand, like the Germ. 

in wahr true; which ia canflrmed hj the cir- 

. cnmatanee that it aometimea auswera -to the Engl. 

^ o, and the D«n. & Sw. d, e. g. a^r^ Engl. sore,. 

D. & $* 9dr; brdd broad. The Icelandic dr- 

phthongal aonnd of aw It ^ever Ud, for thia ia aig- 

Mfied In A« S* by aw or au^ aa; aawnl or 

aani, tcel. ail 9 9ouL Aa the led. diphthong d 

^ hai alwaya tiie aonnd of aharp open a before w^ 

and the Ital. au la pronounced In the aame man- 

' ner; we may infer that the A. S. atr, ahonld not 

be accented, f. i. oawl, eabbagCf Icel. k&l, lat. 

caulis, Ital. cavolo. 

eand if are distlnguiahed from one Another, both in len^ 
and in aonnd: e being more andible and .open, 
like the French e onrert, aa in aprds^ or the Engl. 
e in-4here, ai in fair; ^, on the contrary, deeper 
and broader, like the Germ, e in mehr, or the 
French in armdcy aa may be inferred by compa- 
rison; 1) aendan, Engl, fo'aend^; which aonnd la 
also long in A« 8. as at elan to steals Dan. a^Ve- 
fe/Icel. etela; beran to bear^ 2) fddan, Dan. 
f^jde^ to feed, tw^gen, T^\xt.tweey two. This 4 
haa dofibtlesa had the sound of the Danish e in fede. 
The Germana still constantly use this broad ^ in-* x 
stead of 0, when speaking Danish. An- unaccent- 
ed e> at the end of a syllable, had very probably 
the open soun^, as: beginnan to begin; wuce 
weei, as may be inferred from the old Danish or* 
thograph^, in which the last syllablea are writteut 
with/%: nkas^ Danae &c. 

f and i diflTer from each other, as in Icel. & Dan. in 
the words rias, til and ^la, ii6. The first ap- ^ 






8 . PiroAiuiclillQii. 

prailiiuitet aenrer to S; Hm UMer to If or Otv mmt 
mid tnYA; tin fdi; tfd ^dut; win virie. 
^ mbA d, 88 in the Danish' worils fov imd ftfr, (pro- 
nounce /o/, /ore), respecting ^vUch it need^ only 
to be obsenred that the former- aonnd may essily 
"i become long, as well as the latter, as ord pamt; 
.boga bow (JBm.bdgd)^ boren bom; ilir floor i 
' f6t foot. The latter sound was not so. broad an 
that of the led. 6^ which the Anglo-Saxons signi- 
fy by ow\ as stow, IceL at<S^ a flaioe. Analo- 
gonsly with aw we may suppose that ow has aisp 
had the open o» nearly as in the word power, or 
in the Dutch ou^ the Germ* air, and conseqnentlj 
is not to be accented. 
u and tr; of these, the former had, without doubjtt the 
sound of the Engl, u in fuU^ putt; the latter, that 
of the EngL oo in noose ^ which is evident from 
the EngL & Qanish, in wUdi the A. S. full an- 
swers' to EngL full, Dan. fuld; hds to house, 
Dan. Hue; t nl foul, Dw. fuL 
.9 and y, were anciently pronounced as in the Danish 
. words Byg and Lgs (a sounA whidi nearly resem* 
bles the French u, and perhaps the 1^ of the Greeks), 
for else this character would neyer have been 
used in primitiTe words, such as bryd a bride; 
fy r fire; herewith also agrees the Jutlandish pro* 
nunciation, Brydm . . 

That.y cannot originally have had the sound of t is evi- 
dent from its interchange with tfy'as; Alfred kuning for 
cyning, Boet. prooem. This character however very early re- 
ceived the. souhd of i, as in Icelandic, German, and French ; as 
may be inferred from the frequent interchange of jf and f. 

14. The long d, as well as the short one, was, as 
has been already remarked, expressed by without ac- 
cent, and the long Dan. €Bhy e without accent, as in IceL 



The A.fl.^ie i^ould not ihei^fore hate been prQnonn- 
ced likq the Danish €&^ nor the Germ, and Sw. d (En^l* lif ), 
nor perhaps quite like the Icelandic ob {aj)] as may be 
seen by comparison, e.g. of ^d^it guest^ paes of ihe^ 
txier^B fathers^ with the led. g est r, f»ess, fefir; as 
Mrell as from its interchange with e in the A. S. itself. 
•But seems to hate represented a peculiar, simple, and 
Tery open sound, approaching to n. 

. It may even be supposed, like the other rowels , to 
JiaTe had a double pronnnciatio^ ; the one like the En- 
glish a in. thatj glad, as: j^aet, glaed; the other longer 
and broader, or more diphthongal, in which case it should 
^ar the accent, as: h6r hair, breed an to melt. 

15. It hfts certainly had a stroxigcr, and more open sound 
than the unaccented e, like that of the' English a in many of 
•the corresponding words, as: glass glasi, fsett fat 8^c! called by 
Walker a^, but which he does not describe accurately, by com- 
paring it with the short a of the Italians; for, in Danish, we 
liave the 'word man (one^ French on), and men but, with the 
lexaot Italian sound of those vowels; but the Engl, man, seems 
,%6 be an intermediate sound between the two Danish words , as 
the a^ in general between the a and open e of the; Italians. 
.The A. S. c? must therefore have had an open sound like a, 
in the Finnish words k&rke phini, paS head; which is' sonie- 
times heard among the vulgar in Denmark , e. g. htercd (Uier' 
.red) linen : . it would not otherwise have been so decidedly dis^ 
^tinguished from 4 open, even when tl^e latter is long, e. g. he- 
pee an arm^ and her here; hut h«r hair; hebbe 1 heave, 
lift; haebbe I have: nor would it have been used in roots and 
primitives, as: aesc asA, graeg gray, est at; nor would it be 
'found so regularly interchanged with 4 open, as it really is in 
the inflections of two'clasMs of verbs, as: metan to measure, 
.Imp* m»ton they meaaured; 1 set an. to let. Imp. leton the^ 
let. 

That this vowel, as well as the others, had a double na- 
ture; partly sharp and simple; partly broad and diphthpn gal (in 
which last case, it .should bear the accent), we may conclude, 
from thb genius of the tongue itse^If, in the infection and de- 



10 Proiiimef«tloB« 

rit«ti<m of words; as the « im hnf d« fJbni (from Habb a n) 
cannot be supposed to have been eiacUy like that in 1 6 r de 
(Imp, of l^ran, deriyed from Idr lore); nor that in staa f a 
^ff, letter, pL itafas, like that in d^l a part, pL dselas. 

A like condosion may be drawn from a oomparison with 
Ibe Xc^ndiCy and other kindred dialects, as: d^d dee^ Icei. 
ddtf, and d^lan to divide, dealf IceL deila, eannot have 
been prononnced with- the same sound as crssft setsi»ee« erqfti 
IceL kraptr, Germ* grafts And flassc JU$h^ IceU f lesk, 
Sw. flask. , ^ 

Dr. Grimm has observed, the^difference between m and da^ 
but writes the first d, the other te, but this would be^introdu- 
cing a new letter a, and a deviation from the general A. S, rule 
of distinguishing the douUe sound of the vowels by aooent^ 

16. w ieliom occiin, and aeems quite fordga to 
tke language; it has pvobably been introdneed by the 
Scandinaviana, but haa never been natnraliied, and in the 

I modern English it is unknown. The prcq^er A. ^. sound 
for it was d , as doeman, better d^man, to deem or 
judge. 

17. e Is used before a, o, 'to mark the sound of g 
consonant, as In the most ancient Icelandic orthography, 
which was probably borrowed from the Anglo-Saxohs: 

^ e* gii eorl an earl; oldlcel. earl, modern, jarl; bed- 
dan; 0.L bedtS^a, moderU) bj66a, Sw. bjuda to bid; 
cow jfou; ongean again, Dan. igjen; acedn ehone, 
IceL skelii (pronounce skyein); georne wUUnglj, 
fain, Icel. gjarna; cedp a market, bargain; cearian 
to care for, value &c.; whence it appears that e is in- 
serted after g and o in A. S. as j (or i') is in Icelandic, 
andDanish. Eidwenri Edward, led. JdtvariSr; Ed- 
taland Jutland, led. Jdtland &c. It i» probable how- 
ever" that this sound of g has been somewhat weaker 
than the strong j in Danish; as it occurs so frequently, 
and is denoted by e rather than i: it has also been laid 
^ ^de in maiiy instances; but that it is not a peculiar 



jPromii€lBtioii. U 

diphthongal 0oiiiid that la expresaed bj thla e before s 
vowel, may be Inferred as well from the above-ahown 
likeness to the leelandie, as from Its being often, even 
In A. S«, interchaaged with t*, as: aetf or sitf, IceL 
fijd, i^Ti {the, fern); heofon or hiofon, heaven; 
le6^ or li6tS, Icel« lj<(6, eangi' goong or giung 
young \ and oft^n left out altogether, after g and <r, as: 
iseedn or se^a shone; lyfigean and lyfigan to 
hve; msenigeo and mflenigq mmy, a multitude. 

18. t* before e or » has the sound ^f y, as: lerd**' 
aalem, iett jfef ; Hdeaa. Jet^v; i^goS youth* Agin ' 
therefore inserted iiv the present of^all verbs in ion; aa 
Ic Infige./ love, and in the participle lufigende^ 
and the like, to shew that these wordi^ are of three or fovr 
syllables, as Ihqr might otherwise be pronounced lufye^ 
luf-yendci but in the infinitive Infian it is not neces* 
sary, because an ft follows, before which, y is expressed 
by 9, but i preserves its sound as a vowel in a- sepa- ^ 
rate syllable.' j (forj^), as a distinct consonant, has no 
place in A. S., nor does it^ occur after another vowei| 
so as to belong to the same syllable. 

19. u is very seldom used instead of w consonant; 
for which, from the earliest times, the Anglo-Saxons had' 
a distinct character f it is therrfore to be considered aa 
a rare orthographical peculiarity, when we find saul for 
aawiil or sawl aofff, and caul for cawl cole, cabbage, 
&c. In this tongue therefore there exists no sound 
that can be called a dipht|iong, uidess perhaps in some 
foreign words, as: Cains, Aurelius, Europa ^•; 
but,, in these ^^ses, the orthography alone is foreign, 
the pronunciation, ipithout doubt, having been Ca^v^, 
'Awrelius, Ewropu, the to pronounced aa in how, power. 

20. The pronunciation of the consonants is nearly 
the sam^ as in English; it is however to be observednhat 



IX Primuicbtloii. 

/ «i tlie end of a qr)hble, or betwen two Towek, 
liad probably not tbe same aound as in the beginning of 
words, but rather resembled v, as in IceL e«g« he4fod 
head, Jcd> hofnS, frin. bdved, J^%n.Hoved. ledf ieqf 
led. lanf, Dan. L^v, &c. Another proof of this sound 
is the practice of writing u for f, in th^ cases of wluch 
instances have been already giren. (JS^ p.. 8, $• 7.) 

21. h had a very hard sound, as in heord a herd; 
it is fonnd even before several consonantat as ; l,n, r, e 8f 
• (for y oonsonant) and w^ as: hwft nfhite, led. hvitr; 
bring a ringy Icel. hringr; hlot a hf, led. hlutr; 
hnecca the nape, led. hnakki. . It is also fonnd some- 
times at the end of words; dther qnite at the end, 
or before other hard consonants: in this position it 
seems to luiTe been prdnonnced nearly as the Greek % 
or the €h of the Germans ;_e. g. ^nrh through. Germ. 
4ureh; leoht tight. Germ. Lieht; ddhtor daughter, 
Dutch dochter. The hardness, of its sound may also be 
inferred from its reduplication in . the middle of words, 
as: teohhian to pull, tug. 

22. g sounds, as in Icelandic, 1) hard before a, o, 
u, .as gin to go, god god. 2) Before e, i, y, as the Ita- 
lian ghi, or as^.in give, gave^ as: geald jiatf/, requited^ 
georne willingly , fain, (in Ital. orthog. ghiome)^ gi- 
fan to give, geaf gave. 3) like y, if placed between 
two of the letters w, e, i, y; ^hich is evident from its 
being insierted in lufige (for lufie), without chang- 
ing the pronunciation., also in braegen brmmy b^gei| 
both. : \' : 

eg is usually written for gg, as: secgan to say^ 
licgan to lie, instead of seggan, liggan. >' 

23. e is pronounced like k, so that the latter is 
auperfluous, and of very rare occurrence. 
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That the modem English eft, which, in' many iuitanc'et » 
Kas succeeded to the' A. S. e, (as cxld ehild$ cidan to chides 
cef or ceaf ekaff)^ represents a sound unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons may be inferred, 1) From the irregularity with which it 
lias been substituted; for instance;' wrecca is become ' toreteh ; 
Although the c was undoubtedly hard; but c^g is the English 
hey, in whick ^e sound of Ip is preserved, which is also the oas^ 
with cealf eqlf, and ceald cQld, notwithstanding thainsertion 
of e, 2) From the circumstance that the. Icelandic, and other 
ancient dialects, have the hard k constantly in parallel instan- 
ces, as: ce 6s an to cAoese, IceL kj6sa; cinn chin, IceL 
kinn, Dan. Kind', Germ. Kinn; cyssan to ki»w, IceU kyssa, 
Dan. kysee ^c. 3) From the doubtful orthography of the A. S* 
itself, a#: cealf, cielf, cyrre, cierre a turn, which have 
hardly been pronounced otherwise than kyelf, kyerre. 

A similar transition has taken place in Swedish and Ita- 
lian: in these however the ancient orthography has undergone 
no change; e. g. the IceL kfenna to know, is in Sw. kanna 
(pronounced ekenna) and the Gr. d; Lat. luvtQoVj centrum 
(pron. kentrum) is in Ital. centre (pronounced eAentro). 

24. sc follows the same analogy as r, and must have 
be^n pronounced hard before a, q, u, and at the end of 
words, as fisc, {Inglisc; before the soft Towels ee, 
e, i, y like ehyy also when e (jf) comes betliireen the «6 
and Uy Oy u, as* scyt he shoots, from scedtan* 

The e is sometimes inserted and sometimes omitted, as: 
^iscop or bisceop. Cf. p. 3. 1. ^1. 

In the Iccl. ^ Danish, the hard k has been preserved. The 
modem English sound bf ah does not exist in the ancient dialects. 

25. I and n are often written Rouble or single in- 
discriminately, at the end of monosyllables, but this, re- 
duplication falls fiway when, in lengthening the word, a 
consonant follows, iKs: well or wel.tre//; eall all, eal- 
ne omnem; t^us also: ic sylle, (u sylst, he sylS, 
I give &c, f euh or fen a fen. Hence it appears that 
U and nn, in this language, hare not had the hard Ice- 
landic pronunciatipn (nearly as dl^dn)' for, in that case, 
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it would liaTiB been tteeetsaiy to dlstinguiib tbrai mcu- 
rately from I and n aingle. . 

28. P and 6 answer both to {he^Engliah th, wbiclt 
hag 1) a hard aonnd, as in thing, nearly resembling the 
d of the Greeks, and the Icel. p, and, 2) a softer sound, 
as in thUf thou, other, Uke the modem Greek i. In th^ 
old language these sounds were represented by different 
characters, P being nsed for the hard,^a8 in |»ing, and 
h for the soft as in o6er. 

Spelman ascribes, to & the harder, and to p the softer sound; 
and Sonmer, Hickes, axifi. Lye, repeat his words; though , upon 
what reason they are grounded I am at a loss to ii^agine* On the 
contrazy, it is evident that & has had the softer, and p the harder 
^ sound:' 1) because & being undoubtedly derived from 'i2; it is 
reasonable to suppose it to represent the souni approaching near- 
est to that letter. On thcN other hand, it is manifest that ^, 
as well as the Icelandic p are taken from the Runic f> , and 
therefore most probai)ly had the same sounds 2) because & occurs 
so often at the end of a syllable, and between two vowels, ^where, 
in English, we still find the softer soimd, end in Icelandic, 
according to the ancient orthography, in like manner, <f, . as: 
B 6 a true ^ old IceL sai(r; oi^re others, IceL aifrir; and in 
Gemu and Dan. a mere d; for instance htdHoT, G. Brttder, 
D. Broder; sei^ni vapowr, breath, G. Odem, perhaps IceL eimr, 
where the & has entirely disappeared : whereas p is mostly found 
at the beginning of words, where the Icelandic always has the 
hard sound, as: ]^e6d a nation, IceL pj6i(; pencean to 
thinJc, IceL (enkja; gep6ht thoughts peat that; ]^us tHuu, 

27. It is here worthy of remark that ct the be- 
ginning of pronouns and adverbs , where the English 
hare the soft sound of th,^ the Anglo-Saxons as well as 
the Icelanders, haye> generally ^, as: pi thou; ^aer 
there; except after a Towel, and when the word is, as it 
were, contracted with the preceding ^ne, in^ wldch jcaae, 
the Icelanders pronounce p very soft, almost like t^, as: 
eg 8&-^'a<) ekki, / eee nothing of it; heyr-j^u hear 
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thcui where tt on^t strictly to be written eg 8&-^a5 
ekkfi and heyr-CA. 

2& That j^ had the hard sound in these instances it evident 
from the constant contraction of (ast into f\& and p being 
often used indiscriminately, when written at fulL But the 
xulefrlaid down by Grammarians | for the use of these letters, 
beixig contrary to the genius of tiie language, theyliaye very, 
often been confounded with one another; so that even the quo- 
tations of particular passages in Lye are frequently found to 
ygary in their orthography from that of the passages themf e^res, 
when we take the trouble of comparing them together. Some 
indeed have considered one of these letters as superfluous, and 
Lye, who however bows to the opinion of Spelman and Somner, 
that 9* was the hard, ai|d p the soft th, nevertheless considers 
tbem as the same letter which, in his alphabet, he places after 
T, but in his Dictionary, inserts in the place of Th, as if they 
were only an abbreviated form d Tk, though thit is a later 
latinized orthography, instead of the ancient A. 5. elements, 
which are founded in their sOund* 

In like manner, in Old-Saxon, th Q) is always found at 
the beginning Of words, where the Icc^Iandic has p; but the 
Cottonian M. S. has commonly d, and the God* BambergJ a simple 
d in the middle and end of words, representing, no doubt, the IceL 
{^• Tliis was most probably the case in A. S. , but aS the hard 
tfolind was always found at the beginning of words, it was easy, 
from the position -of these letters, to ascertain the intention of 
the transcribers, some of whom used the & only (see the plate) 
others the p^ as in Sssmund's Edda ; others again p, where, ac- 
cording to the manner of spelling in the southern languages, a 
new syllable begins, as in Snorre's Edda, e. g. gopin, which,' 
in Icelandic, is spelt, go]^-in: in A.S. also. Matt. 6, 2. mutf, 
wioiUh; but, 4, 4. mu^e in Dat. But these peculiarities of 
orthography in Icel. and A. S. had probably no influence on 
the pronunciation, while the langt^ages were living. 

29. It may he observed also that, instead of ti we 
often meet with f>6, as sij^fian, for siSiSan since; or pp 
as o^[»^) ojj^jSe for oS8e or, &c. When % occurs in 
two successive syllables, the first is usually changed into 
[>, as cwej^aS they sag, ^uA cy^ai^ theg let know. 
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The permutations of Letteifs. 

ao. PermntatioilB both of toweb and eonftoiiaiite 

* tre necessary in derivation and' inflection ; the most inn 
portant, wliich the vowels undergo, are the following : 

a into m short, as: habban to l^te^ ic' hsebbe I 
kavei hraed rdpid, hra6e rapidlgi dsBf dag^ 
dagas days* 

a and ea short are sometimes, though rarely, changed 
into e, as: mann into mean or ijaeiti; stan- 
dan to stand, he dtent he stands^ Angle .tika 
Land of the Jingles, Engle the jingles, Eng- 
lisc ^Anglo-8axon\ heah high, hehst highest^ 
neah near, u^hEt nearest* ea into jf is more 
common, as eald old^ se y^dra theelder; weat 
dan to govern, direct, he welt or wylt he 
govems,&c.i healdan to hold, he belt hekolds. 

d into 09, as: stin a stone, ntAnen formed of stone; 
hdl whole, gehcblan to heal; lit lore, doctrine^ 
Isran to teach; in -one, enig ang. 

ed long into y, as: leds hose, l^san to loosen; ge- 
leifu faith (Qerm.Glaube); gelyfah tobelieee. 

e into f or y, as: ren< rain, rinan to rain; lecgan 
to lay, licgan fo lie; c#e]^an to say, pd 
cwyst (cwist) thousayest; j^en a male servant, 
fiinen a female servant. 

6 into 4, as: dtfm judgment, doom, d^man to jfsdge 
&c. ; frdfer comfort, fr^frian to comfort; tot 
fo6t, f6t feet; b6c a book, plur. b^c. 

0, eo into y, as: storm, styrman to storm; gold, 
gylden goldejp,; word,, andwyrdan to answer^ 
(G. antwprten); weorc work, wyrcan to work; 
heord a herd, hyrde herdsman; leoht light, 
lyht (lY) shines*. 
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e6, fnto y,^ as: ne^i need^ nf dan' to force, compel; 
be6dan to bid, hfi {he) Mb^ 

u into yy as: snndor asunder, a«yndrian to sepq^ 
rate; cu4 known^ oyi^an to make known, * 

st intoy) as: %crAS^ a {^ami/ent, aorydan induere; 
f lis promtus, f ysan to drioei iMpei. 

tc^s into y, as: witan to know, nytan not to know^ 
willan to wUl^ nyllan not'to will. 
81. Among the changes of the consonants, we mnst 

particularly hotice that g is nsually omitted before d 

and $, as: mseden for masgde-n a maiden; saede for 

nxgie said; maefi for mmgK power; lift forlig^S (4^) 

lieth. Before n, g is either omitted, or ^n becomes gen, 

or is transposed to ng, as: wasn a wagon, wain (Dan. 

Fb^«);;ren (also reng) rain (JDBniB^gn); pen amale 

ierodnt' (^ct\. pegn), also |»egen or j^eng. 

8 is sojc^etimas changed into r^as, hretfsan to fatt 
'Tieadlon^^hrSt& a fall; aris arose, arsbran to^ 
'raise, retir; 'forleosan io iofftf/ forlqren lost, 

u • • '* forlorn fie ce^s I chose/ ^t en re. 

Winto/, as: ic liaebb^V'be lisdtihehath; ic lybbe 
'Hive, IHIife. 

A radical g is often changed into h, when it stands last 

' in a word, aft^r a vowel or r, as: stfgan to 

ascend, stdfa (Ae) ascended; gebdgan to bow, 

gebedh he bowed; burh a town, burgh, in the 

Oenit. bnrge, beorh a mountain, but in plui!V' 

^ beorgas? 

6 and cc, before s and 8^ ^^^ particularly before t, i^re 
often changed into A^ as: ahsian for acsian, 
or axian to ask {to axe still pretails among the 
lower classes); s^hiS for a^cS (^) seeks^ from 
s^can, stfhte {he) sought; fitrecean to 
stretch, atrehte {he) streidied. Sometimes isren 

'(2) 
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g In changed ia th« aame wty, ts: igan^ im^« 
Ahie (he) owned. . . 

b is I partienlarly in Terlia, someiimes chaoged into d, 
as: aetfttan to iboU, seethe ^ aoden boiled, sod- 
den; ic cmA^ I eaid, ^A cwcede thou eaidet; 
ic wearfi Z teeame, j^A wurde thou becameet, 
wast &c« 

The Transition of Letters 

82. from theJu S« to other tongues is also very 

important, not only in an etymological , or philogical, 

point qf^Tiew, but as a means of distingnishing words 

already known to na from other languages (Icelandic, 

English, German &c.) , in their Anglo-Saxon garb , and 

of fixing their accentuation, true pronunciation and or* 

thography. Thus; of the Towels, 

w often corresponds to a, as faeder, Icel. faSir, Cfer* 

Voter \ aecer a ploughed field, .IceL akur, Dan. 

jiger; f^ni fasti paer fiere,,IceL par; hw»t 

. what, I. hrat, Dan. hpadi vsl the slain in 

battle, L yalr, Q.Wahlplat%, iSf. Valplads, afield 

of battle. — Sometimes to e, as: gsst a guest, 

I. gestr; paeso/^Ae, Lpes8.i (In most of these 

instances a simple a is found in German, and the 

kindred dialects.) 

^ corresponds to the Icelandic d, w, ei, as: hcer 

hair^ I. hdr; deed a deed, I. dH; prsbd 

thread,^ I. prd6r; Isbtan to let, L Idta; Isbran 

to teach, L Isera; liedan to lead, I. Iei6a. 

ea to the hard sharp a, as: beam a Mid (Scotch 

bairn), I. & D. Barn; earm jioor, I. armr, 

6. arm; eald ofd, G. alt; t ^11 all, h allr; 

fie ax, fias, G. Flachs. Sometimes also to open 
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or sharp 8 and €, as; j^earf need, I. f^Srf, D. 
Tarff; pA eart thou art, h ert; meark mar- 
rotb, I. mergr. 

d to ei. Dam long e^ as: cdsere ecesar, 6^ Kaiser; ie 
oak, I. elk^ D. jB^; tdcen a token, I. teikn, 
B. 3V^; gist ghost, G. Geist; hdl whole, h 
heill, D. hel; brid broad, t breidr, B. bred; 
hit {he) bit, I* belt, Dan. bed; him home, 1. 
heim. In these eases, the accent may dways be 
placed with safety* 

ed to theleel. au, 6. long d^ as: leis loose, --less, I. lans, 
Q. los; reaH red, I. ranCr, 6. ro^&;'stredm 
stream, I. stranmr, 6. Strom; beih ring, I. 
baugr (perhaps French bague); lein reward, 
hire, I. laun, 6. Lohn; dedd dead, I. danSr, 
G. tod; eiirc ear, I. eyra, 6. Ohr. 

y to- IceL ey. Germ, close and long o, Dan. ^, as: aly- 
8 an ^0 redeem, I. leys a, G. etlosen^ D. /or- 
/^«e; lyfan to allow^ L leyfa; gyman to 
keep, perserve^ I. geyma; hyran to hear, I. 
heyra, D. hfSre^ In these also, we may be sure 
with regard to the accent. 

eo to short and sharp e, which in Icelandii^ is sometimes 
changed into d, jo or ja, as: weorc work, I. 
verk; sweord ^z^orrf, LsrerC; preostpne^^, 
L prestr; eom (/) am, L em; eor^e earth, 
G.jSircfe, I. jor^; heOrd Aerif, I. hjorS; beorh 
a montain, I. berg, or bjarg; feor far, I. 
fjarr, a/em; feoll {he) feU, h fill; hcfold 
{he) held, I. hifelt. 

y to short 1% as: afyrran^o remote to a distance, L 
f irra; hyrde a herdsman,!. hir«ir, 6: Hirtr 
Jjrydda third, I. pri8\. Sometimes to e, as: 

(2*) 
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ylAr^ €lder, 1. eldrl; ytntinU run, flow, I. 
renna; syllan to give, L selja; cyrran or 
cyran to turn, 6. kehren. , 
e^i anawera often to the Icelandic^, jd andT, also to 
the Engl, ee and the Gerni. le; likewiae eoh, 
€0w, to the Icel. ^ (pron. j^\^ aa,: cedaan to 
du}ose, I. kjdsa; dedp deep, I. djtkp, G. tiefi 
aede sick, L ajnkr, 6. atecA; dedr Jear^ L 
. dyr; ^eow a slave, L fyr;. -^ifedd a weed', 
hredd a reed. Thns dao^ feoh cattle, money ^^ 
I. f&, 6. FteAf treow a tree, L tri; cneow . 
knee, I. kn&^ 6. Knie; g.ed^ Lat. o/tm, quan^ 
dam. In moat of theae instancea, analogy with 
. the other tongnea ahewa that the eo ahould he 
;- accented. 
i to Icel. CB (in the old orthography o?),: Dan. long fS, 
;8onietime8 o, aa: f^dan to feed, L fae&«, D. 
f0de; d^pan to baptise, d^, D. d0be; h^n a 
, . prayer, L baen, D. Bon; ddman to deem, doomy 
.,. I. daema<, TL damme; w^panjfo weep, I. aepa; 
wedan to rave, I. aetSa or aeiSas^. Thia e 
comes from the long d, which the A, S. and Icel. 
; have in common, as: ddman from ddm, I. 

\\ ddmr; wdpan from wdp, ,L. dp^ a crjf; wd- 
dan from w.dd, I. dSr, nsuijif, raving. In these 
' • cases we may also he 8ure,.t|iat both the primi- 
j i ^...Aiv.e 6 and sthe. derivative ^ ought to bear the ac- 
• , cent. TheGennan has here ff and t^ asi JFuth, 
I ; jumthen. \ . . . , • ... 

83. With respect to^ the transition of consonants, 

itria. chiefly to.be observed; that . . 

a^^qnble, consonant . often corresponds to a simple one 

^. ^ ^ followed by. J; in Icelandic, as: wfllan to will, 

- J. vilja; ^ellaA to give, sell, I. aelja; spttan 
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to set, I. tetja; lecgan to say, I. aegja; 
fremmaii to aeeomplishy do, I. fremja. 

re and rd sometimes correspond to the Icel. kk and dd, 

4 as: deorc dark, I. dokkr; brd a point, L 

o.ddr; hrorA a sting, .h broddr; bryrdan 

' to goad, sting, I. brydda; reordvofc^, I. r5dd. 

f«c to kk in Icelandic, as: rincas warriors, I. rekkar; 
drincan^^o drifdc, L drekka; unc us two, h 
ok^kt. 

Two consonants together , at the end of a syllable, in 
IceL are often separated in A. S. by the insertion 
of a vowel between them, particularly of e or o, 
so that the word becomes a dissyllable, as: fyl-> 
.led, IceL f eld r felled, slain; forbasrtied 
I. .brendr Af^rn^; hraefen, I. hrafn a raven; 
.waeter, I. vatn watery braegeu hrafn, fu* 
io\ or fugel, Lfugl a bird, fowl', tungol or 
tnngel a star^ L tungl. * 

r^aiid s, are very frequently transposed in A. S., ass 
gaers grass, h gras; forst frost; fyrat 
space {of time) L frestr, Dan. & Germ. IP'rist^ 
flaxe a bottle, Jlask, I. f la ska; axian or ah- 
sian to ask, I. aeskja, D. aeske; fixas fishes, 
I. fiskar; bridd bird; crast cart. 

e, before soft Towels has, in English, passed into ch, as 
cfdan to, chide; cice4i (more correctly cycen,. 
being derived froih coc) chicken, cc has become' 
tch, as, fee can to fetch. 

lU corresponds to the Germ, cht, Engl, ght, Icel. 8c Sw. 
tt, which, in most cases, is preserved in Danish, 
(though at the end of words written with a sin- 
gle t); ast leoht light, 6. Ucht; beorhi 
bright, i. bjartrj riht i^ight, Q.Secht, I. rfettr, 
Sw. rat, H. Reti meahte might, G. mochte, I. 
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mAtti, Sw. ft D. md^te; drihten Lord, I. 
drottin; nlhi night, Q.Nacht, aw.natt, D. 
Nat. 
g, before the soft Toweli hat in English passed Into y ; 
or i, if In tbe middle of a word> after a vowel; 
as: ge6ogoke^ geAr year; 'iddgenfain; fae- 
ger fair; though these were formerly writtea 
. with If: fayne, f ayre. , , 

»e, before the soft voweli, or see before the hard, is in 
modern English, become sb, as: sceall shaUy 
sceolde should, see<(tan to shoot^ scedn 
shone, s/cyld shield, scfr sheer, &o. 
w is preserved in A* S. as well as in the other Teuto- 
nic dialects, before o, u, y, where it is rejected 
in Icelandic &c., as: word word, 6. Wort, L 
or*, D. Ordi wnndor u/onder, 6» Wunder, L 
undnr, D. Under; wyrm loorm, 6. Wurm, L 
ormr, D. Orm; wyrcean to work, G. wirken, 
L y r Ic j a. The Anglo-Saxons also frequently place 
w before r, as: wrftan to write, I. rita^ wr46 
wrath, L yeiSr. ' 

8 corresponds to nn in common Icelandic, and to nd in 
Germ. & Dan. Tliis iS is also sometimes to be 
found in the most ancient Icelandic^ as: mu5 
mouth, L mu8r, munnr, G. & D. Mund^ si5 
a time, (Ft. fois) I. sinn, D. Sinde; t68 tooth, 
L tonn, D. liind; s6S true, sooth, L sai3r, 
sannr, D. sand; geoguS youth, G. Jugend; 
dugu% Virtue, G. Tugend^ 
S4« To monosyllables ending in a vowel the Anglo- 
Saxons sometimes add an &, corresponding to the Icel* 
and Sw. g, as: feoh moneify &c. I. Ih; sldlv {he) beat, 
L slit or sltfg, Sw. and Dan. slog; seah (he) saw, 
1. si or sdg, Sw. sdg* 
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85. All the signs of Gender preserved in Icelandic 
and German, as well of the neuter {t, es)^ as of th« 
masc. {r, and er), are entirely 'lost in A. S. both in 
substantives and adyectives, as: cyning king, IceL kon* 
dngr; smiS smith, I. smifirj g<id good, h gott, 
gd5r, gtfS; Germ, gutes, guter, gute. Many instances 
of this occur in the foregoing. Merely some adjectiyes 
have a distinct termination (»). for the fern, at smalu, 
Ger. echtnale. 

30. The Anglo-Saxons moreorer reject r at the end 
of words, when jt does not belong to the root, as: 
bryd abride, L brdSr^ tAtfeet, I. faetr; bet better 
(adv.), L betr; leng longer (adv. qitime)^ L lengr; 
md more^ L meir^ hyrde aberdsmany I. hirSir: but 
a&cer for L aknr afield, and winter for I. vetur, 
winter, because, in these cases, the r final is radical, as. 
appears from the genitive aeceres, I. akurs, where 
it is preserved ; which is not the case witi the termi* 
nation ir in the Old-Icelandic, where hirSir a shepherd, 
forms hirSis; lasknir a physician, heek^ liAnis. 



SECOND PART. 

Of Substantives. 

37. Xhii daflg of vords, as in Sanskrit, SlaTO* 
nian, Latin, Greek, Icelandic, Sec has three geoders ; 
Tiz. the neuter, the mascnline, and the feminine. Tlie 
first two, as in the aboTementioned tongues, hear' a 
close resemblance to each other. The feminine in 
Its inflections differs widely from the other two genders. 
The neuter being the simplest of all, is justly placed first. 

38. It is not possible to^ give precise rules for the 
distribution of the wbrds among the three genders'; but 
the best means of ascertaining the gender of each word 
is compaHson with the Icelandic and German. It may 
however be well to' observe that when the genders, itt 
these two languages,' differ, the A. S. generally follows 
the German, as : (for the decl. of the art. see pron.) 

Se nama the name. Germ, der Name, IceL nafn-it* 

Se rdp the rope, 

Se cedp property^purehaee, 

Se strand the strand, 

Se6 9^' the eea, 

Se6 lyft the air, 

Se<S str^t the street, way, 

Se6 sprsc the language. 
Examples however may be found of the contrary; as: 
8e6 b6c is, like the Icel. b6k-in, of the feml. gend. 
while the Germans say </a« Buck*, also se craeft, Icel. 
Icraptr, Germ, die Kraft; but these instances are i:are. 
The masc. in A. S. is frequently found, to {orres- 
pond with' a neiit. in the Scandinavian tongues, as: se 
beorh, Icel/bjarg^it the mountain^ se hw^te^ Icel.^ 
hveiti-t th^ wheat &c. 



der Reif, 
der Kauf, 
der Strand, 


reip-it. 
kaup-it. 
strond^in (fern.) 


die See, 

die Luft, 
die Strasse, 


(ser) 8j6r>inn 
(masc.) 
lopt-it. 

straeti^t. 


di^Sprache, 


(Sw. sprSk-et). 
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^89. . t*Iie determlnatloa of the gead^u from the 
language itself presents greater difflculties here than in 
Icel. $ almost all the terminatidns being lost or confoundr 
ed in A. S., upon which so much dependance may tie 
placed in Icelandic. ' 

40. It is however to be observed. that all words in 
a are of the masc., answering to the Icel. in i, which. 
In the other cases of the sing., receive an a, as: se 
maga, Icel. magi (maga), the stomach, maw; se 
oxa, Icel. uxi the os; se boga, Icel. bogi the howj 
arena; se mona, Icel. poet, mini the moan. 

41. In the application of this rule, we* must be careful 
not to Suffer ourselves to be misled by Lye, who had no idea< 
of the gendprs of words, and ht^s consequently given to them ' 
at random, as the final vowel of the nom., that which he found 
them to have in other cases. According to him , f en^inines of- 
ten form their nom. in a (instead of e) because, in the other 
cases, they end in an like masculines; and, vice versa, mascu^ 
lines in e (instead of a) , because they have "^ena in the gen. pL 
like feminiries. He even sometimes commits the like faul£ in 
those examples where he, at the same time, introduces an.adjec^ 
tive,- which he has found in one of the oblique -cases, and not 
known how to put in the nominative ; so that from him, scarce* 
ly any l^nowledge of the gra^^imaticid properties pf a vford can 
be obtai^ied, but its signification only» 

42. ^ With respect to the other terminations there 
is less certainty: u is found both of the masc. and fern.,, 
as: se sunn the son; Be6 lufu the love. Of the rest, 
there is scarcely one that is not to be found of all the 
three genders. If however the ded. of the word be 
known, it* is tolerably easy to ascertain the gender: al- 
most aU words, for instance, that remain unchanged in the 
plural, are neuter; all those which form their plural in 
as are masculine ; as are also those which have a in the 
gen. sinj;. but those terminating their gen. sing, in e are 
fern., as will be seen in the paradigms of the declen- 
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tlong. The artide, ud the adyecttvos, sor^e Ukewfae of- 
ten as a guide, especially when the latter are used in- 
definitely; for their definite inflection la almost the a«m« 
for all genders. 

43. These diiBcalties in ascertaining the genders of 
nonns apply chiefly to the primitiTes. The gendere of 
deriTstives may be ascertained with tolerable certainty 
by their terminations, and of compound words by that 
of the last part The formation of these will be f^ten 
hereafter (Part i.}, 

44. Nonns snbstantiTe being inflected in Tariona 
manners, there are consequently scTcral declensions. One 
chief ground for these Tariatious is the gender; words 
of the same termination, but different genders, being 
declined in a very different manner; as, paet rfce the 
Kingdom, States forms,, in the pL rfcu; but se ende 
the end, forms endas; and se winter, wintras, but 
sed ceaster the fortress, burgh, has ceastra. There 
is howerer another still greater distinction to J>e ob- 
serred, viz. that some nouns have a Teiy simple inflec- 
tion, others a moxe complex one; e. g* eire an ear^ 
has only four terminations for the eight cases of both 
numbers; while treow a free, has six endings to dis- 
tinguish the same cases* Thus these two words differ, 
in their inflections^ firom each other (although they are 
both neuter) much more than ^aet eire and se steor- 
ra ^Ae star; though the latter is of the masc* gender; 
for eire and treow resemble each other in one caae 
only, -but in eire and steorra there is a perfect si- 
militude in six different cases, because they both belong 
to. the simple order; but of the others; the one (eire) 
belongs to the simple order, the other (treow) to the 
complex. 
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45. The compound double inflection ifhich the Icelandie 
nouns receiye, v^hen the article is afFized, is unknown in A. S., 
in which 9 as in the other Teutonic tongues , as also in the 
Greek 9 the article is constantly separate from, and set before, 
the nouns. In other prespects, the inflections are nearly the 
same in A. S. and Icelandic, though more distinctly marked in 
the latter. 

46. The numbers are as usual two, each haying 
five cases, some of which however are dike, and, as in 
German, must be distinguished bj the c^nt^xt* 

, 47* The simple order, answering to the nomina 
pura, or the two first declension^ in Gr. & Lat. contains 
only words ending in an essential vowel, viz. e in the 
neuter, a in the masc, and e in the fern* The com- 
plex order, on the contrary, comprehends all words end- 
ing in a consonant, and some also in an unessential e 
(for ;) or u. This e or u is often cast aside in some 
of the Gothic dialects, as: j^ae trice, Germ. dM Reich; 
ae hyrde. Germ, der Hirt; se fiscere, Germ, der 
Jputcber; se sunu, Germ, der Sohn; ynd in others, has 
a consonant following, as: Icel* hir{-ir| Moesog. an- 
nus &c. 

48. In th6 simple order, all three genders resemble 
each other so closely, that we may, with Hickes, com- 
prehend them under one declension. 

The complex order should, strictly speaking, be di- 
vided into three declensions: the 1st containing all words 
ending in a consonant; the 2nd, those in e unessential^) 
(instead of i)i the Sd, those in u; but nonns in e 
(for possessing so few peculiarities, may, without in- 



^} The'e unessential may perhaps be styled e improper, be* 
Cause it is instead of t; and the reason why nouns ending 
in e (for t) and u should belong to the impure order, is 
that they are in fact crypto-impura; partly on account 
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couTMience^ be distrllnited between those ending in a 
congonant, and those in u. The declensions of this or- 
der are thus reduced to two, each containing threa 
classes for the three genders. 

The number of declensions is, upon the whole, not so 
important as the distribution of the words into the proper oxderv 
aiid classes, to which they naturally belong. 

49, . The.following tables will serve as a synopsis of 
all the regular declensions. 



The simple order, or 


Irt DebL 


1. Neut. 2. Mase. 
Sing. Nom. -e -a 

Ace -e - • -an 
AbL ^Dat, -an -an 

Gen. -an -an 


3. Fern. 
-fe 
-an 
-an 
-an 


PI. N. and A. 

AbL andD. 

G. 


•an 

-um 

-ena 





The eoiAj^lex order. 
2d Declens. * 8d Declens. 



l.Neut. %Ma8c, 


t Fern. 


1. Nevt. 2, 


Ma$f. 


3. 


Fern. 


Sing. Nom. 


«(e) 


n ^ 


„(e) 


-u 




-u 


Ace. 


« „(e) 


(e) 


• ,,(e) 


-u 




-e ' 


AbL S; Dat. 


-e -e 


^e ' 


-e 


-a 




-e 


Gen. 


-es' ,-€» 


-e 


-ea 


-a ' 




-e 


H. U.fifA. 


„ -as 


-a 


• -u 


-a 




-a. 


AbL if D. 


-um -um 


-um 


-um 


-um 




-um 


Gen. 


-a ^ -a 


-a 


-a (ena) 


-a (ena) 


-ena 



of the just mentioned (47) consonant following in other more 
ancient and original dialects, partly also from the I con- 
taining in itself a j (or y consonant,) and the tt containing 
a V (EugL w)$ just as in Latin, auilio f orms^ its future in 
mn^ like legOy onMam. for audijaml, and not audibbj like 
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50, ;This distribution of the nounff, into nine classes or 
fotmSf corresponds admirably to the division of the verbs into 
nine classes ; viz, 8 of the f^nst, order (verbar pura) and 6 of the 
complex (verba impura). Even of the adjective , besides the 
definite forms corresponding to the simple order of nonns, there 
axe two other declensions , the , one forming the f emimne in 
t^ corresponding \o the 3d deL of nouns'in «. 

61. It has been thought proper to place the ablative 
"before the dative, as in the grammars of the Indian languages, 
l^ecause its usual termination (in the neut. and masc. sing, of the 
aii^ectives) e is, strictly speaking, instead of ti, which -ii con- 
stantly has iA Old-:$a3Q0n, and which may be considered\B the 
prigin of the dativ^.-wn. . . ,. ' ,-, . ' V 

5% It is easy to perceive, nothwithstanding a conside- 
rable difference in the terminations, that these declensions cor- 
respond pretty closely with the Icelandic. That the 6th and 8th 
classes in Icelandic, t^ether with some neuters, are here' treat- 
ed separately, as a 3d declension, with 3 classes .for the 3 gen-* 
ders, is. a naturar censequMice of the different characters of the 
two languages ; the u in A. S. appearing much more conspicu* 
ously than in Icelandfc. 

Although, upon the whole i the nouns in both tongues cor- 
jpespohd very ctosfily,' we must not imA^ne that all words-, which 
are common to^ both , belong also te the same declension , for 
' Ijiat is far from being the case, as the A^S.^ in such instances, 
generally adheres to the Gevman, and deviates from the Icelan- 
dic; e. g. Gdscre Ccesar, should, according to the Icelandic 
(Keisari) belong fo the masc. class of the 1st decl., but really 
belongs to the masC, class of the 2nd decL 

t 53. In the McBsogothio, we also recognize precisely th^ 
A« S. and Icelandic declensions^ even to the anomalous sub- 
classes. The simple order here answering exactly to the ^three 
declensions , which , in the Grammar subjoined to Zahn's Edi};. 
of Ulphilas, p. 23, are called the adjectival ; a denomination, by 



amdboy manebo, tn like manner sta^uo has staiuam for sta- 
tuvam, not Hatubo. . Thus too, in the nouns, fructus be- 
longs to^the same nstem as the 3d Decl. gen. JructHs, dat. 
plur. fructibus &;c, , not to the 1st and 2d ; and mare, pel" 
lie ^c. are rightly referred to the third. 
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the way, not altogether well applied, as adjectives hare a de- 
dension corresponding to the complex^ as well as one corres- 
ponding to the simple order of nouns. The complex order in 
A. S. corresponds to all the others, both 9ehematie, and archaie, 
as they are styled by Zahn. 

S4^ The A. S. decleiuioiis of nouns are, ag may be 
seen by this comparison, the simplest among all the three 
ancient Gothic tongnes. 

65. The nenters, as in Sanskrit, Slavonian, Greek 
and Latin, have the nom. and accns* alike in both num- 
bers; and all nonns substantive in A.S., without regard 
to spefies or gender, have the same two cases alike 
in the pluraL 

50» In the simple order, all three genders are alih 
in the dative and genitive singular, as also in all cases 
of the pfairal. 

57* In tbe complex order, id dech, the neuters and 
the masculines agree In the singular, in which likewise 
the nom» and accus. are alike. 

58. The dat. pluraf) ends always in urn. It is to 
' be observed however that this is sometimes changed to on, 
which (No. 6) is often written an, but then must never 
be confounded with the proper termination an, which is 
found only iKi the simple order, though never in the dat. 
plural. The genitive plural ends always in a, as in Ice- 
landic: a is sometimes however preceded by en, some- 
times by r; which also very closely agrees.with the Ice- 
landic. 

The Simple Order, or I** Declension. 

50. The three genders, of this decl. agree so closely 
mrith one another that they may all be represented at 
once. As examples, let us take edge an eye, steorra 
a star, tunge a tongue. 
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Slingnlar* 

N&a. Ma99. Fern. 

Nom. c^S[* steorra ' tunge 

Ace. edge steorran, tungan') 

Al3l.2)^Dat. edgan steo.rran tungan 

Gen. edgau steorran tungan 

Plural. 

Neui. Ma»e, Fem» 

Nonu^Acc. edgan steorran tnngan 

Abl. ^ Dat. edgum steerrum tungum 

Gen. edgena steorrena tungena 

Inr like manner are declined: 

edre earj cuma guesif heorte heartf 

. and perhapt n am a. namey sunne •tin, 

oliwe eleWf lichoma bodjff eoxte earthy 

ebbe «6(, hlisa rumour^ wise manner, wog^ 

tima iime^ wuce weeky 
, waduwawtiioiper^)wuduwe widow^)^ 



*) We may here see the triie origin of the terminations ii 
or en, added, in certain phrases, to some of the German fe> 
minines in e; e. g« auf Erden ^c; wh;ch, from want of 
knowledge of the old German, has been thought a kind of 
. article^ whereas it is the simple ancient dative termination ; 
e or ft an, corresponding with JOerzen, Hersfen$» 

.^) By the ablative is meant the Ahlatwus Instrttmenti of the 
Latin, which, in A S. nouns substantive, constantly resem- 
bles the dative, and is usually governed by the prep, mid, 
expressed or understood. 

For the observation of this case in A S. , I am indebt- 
ed to Dr. Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik. 

3) See a curious mistake, from confounding these two words, 
in Legg. A S. edit. Wilkins, p^ 150 : ^^gif hire j^onne fortf- 
siit getimige, j^onne is rihtast ^aet he |>anon fortt wudu* 
yra purhwunige.*' Which is thus translated: 

Si eorum alieujus qhitua accidat, Justwimum est ut Ula 
in posterum vidua remaneat. Instead of st ei {iurori\ deindp 
ohitua accidat , justiasimum est utille in posterum viduua re* 
maneat. 
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up. Ther^ teem to be very few neuters belonging 
to thig order, but it is probable that more would be 
found, if fr better lexicon were compiled. It is remark- 
able *that heorte is here of the fern, gender; but it 
decidedly so occurs, Matt 15, 18. 19. and 22, 37. In 
all the other Gothic tonnes it is' neuter; as Moesc^. 
hairto; Germ.'jETerx; Dutch hart, Icel. hjarta, Dan. 
Njcerte. Only the Lithuanian szirdis, and the Greek 
xit(ii» are of the fern. Gen. like the A. S. heorte. 

^61. Of masculines and feminines, we find, on the 
other hand, a great ninnber in a and e, which seem all 
to belong to this order; yet Lye gives also to many of 
the feminines of the 3d decl. the termination e, though 
these« as far as I have observed, end constantly in u, o, 
or in a consonant in the nominative; . and it is in the 
oblique cases only that they oc,cur with the termination 
e; td toe, (tin, tdum, tdena), although a monosyl- 
lable, forms no exception to tunge, being acontractioa 
*of tae and having the accent. 

62. To this class belong also the names of men 
and women in a; as Attila, Marfa, Anna &c. ') 

63. Likewise all adjectives in the positive and su- 
perlative degrees, when used with the definite article, 
and, in the comparative degree always, for then, as ad- 
jectives, they have only this one form, which is used 
whether they have the definite article or not, as: ^aet 
Ie6fe the dear, se leofa, se6 ledfe; and paet le6- 
feste tJie ' dearest J se leiSfesta, se6 leiSfeste; also 



') A singular misinterpretation of the Yrord an nan (the gen. of 
the proper name Ann a) occurs at p. 151 of the same ^dit. of 
L. L. A.' S, viz, t^Riht is J>aet -vruduwan a n n a n bysene ^eome 
filigan.*' Justum €8^ ut Vidua unum exemplum diligenter 
aequatury for Justnm est ut viduce esemplum Annce diligenter 
sequantur Sfc» 
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Ic6frc (the) dearer^ leAfra, le4Sfre; (l<?dfoT and 
tile lixe, bein^ mere adverbs). 

64. Fiaally jill a^c^ctiyal pronouns and numerals, 
with the definite article, as: pdet ylce tke mmcy se 
ylca, se6 ylce; ^act {»ridde the third, sc j^ridda, 
8e(S ^ridde. ^ 

65. The names of countries and places in a are 
sometimes indeclinable, and- sometimes declinable, after 
the Latin form, as: Dontia in act. oS Donua \i, e& 
unto the river Datmhe; Sicilia in dat. betwux j^im 
muntum. and. Sicilia ^im ealonde, between the ^ 
iHountains and the Island of Sicily. Eur6pa has Eii- 

. v6pam, Eurdpe, Jlurdpe (L e. Europoe) m 6ro* 
siuB. 

66. The Genitive plural is sometimes contracted, 
so that « before -iMB is left out; as: Seaxan Saxons, ^ 
gen. S e a X n a, (whence the Icelandic adjectives saxneskr 
^ojTOJi, and engUsaxneskr Anglo-Saxon). 

.The Complex Order 
distinguishes its declensions and genders more clearly. 

, 67. The 2ndDecl. 1st Class contains most of the 
neuters which/cnd in a consonant, especially those hat- 
ing a diphthong or an accented voifiel, as : ban a bbne, or 
ending in two, or more consonants, as: sweord a sword. 
Leif a leaf^ and word a word, m&y serve as para- 
digms of this class. 

Sing. 



Flur. 



N. «r A. 


IM 


, word •. 


Abl.^D. 


leafe 


worde 


■ G. 


ledfes 


wordes 


N. ^ A. 


ledf 


word 


AbLiSfD. 


le^tim 


wordum 


G. 


kiifa 


^orda 


-^ 




., ' (S) 
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^ 


n like 


manacr are 


decUtfed: 




J 


edr 


tar of com. 


hprt 


korte. 




reif 


gtwncwtp 


JiiAg 


tVng, 
wori. 


\ 


wif 


woman, wife. 


weorc 




fl6d 


TtVCTp 


bigspeU 


example. 


parahle. 


gehdt 


vowp pfoni$Cp 


land 


hmd. 


\ 


scedp 


akeep. 


beam 


child. 




deiSr 


animal. 


Ldnb 


lamb. * 





66. Sereril words of this class are found only in 
Ae sing., ss: gaers grqasi heg hay;^ bldd blood; 
we ax was &g., but few or none are irregular. Cild 
child ^ according to Lje, for^is cildrB, but- the usual 
plural is lii^e the singular, cild; yet in Legg. J^redl 
j^d stedp-cilde occurs twice; though the o final ia 
prQ|bablj piute fn this instance. The word gehit oc-* 
curs rarely, except in the plural. 

00. The 2nd Deol. 2nd Class comprises nearly 
all masculines not ending in a nor ^. Those ending in 
a consonant, or in e, are the most regular, as: smiiS a 
muMth; ende end; wd daeg dag. 
Examples. 
Sing, N. 4 A. aaiH ende d«eg 

^ AbL Hf D. smide ende daege 

G. smiites endes daeges 

Flnr» N, 4r A. smitfos endas dagas. - 

AbL ^ D. smiSiim endum dagum 

'6^ smiite enda daga 

In like manner are declined: 
ddel part, mete meat, steaf letter, eharaeter, 

wmsftm fruH, Isce phyei8ian,leee&, hwasl whale, 
«7ning kiiig, weortecipe worthineee, mesg man, 

woreh^, 
stdn Btone, hwsbte wheat, piB$ patJL 

scyppend creator, x^dere reader, 
weg way, godspellere evangeUei, 

' ?0. In this, as in the preceding class, no change of 
Yowel takes place « except in monosyllables whose vowel 
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Ib te, and where this €b answers tc^ a long and ^oft in 
the kindred tongnes, as: staef staff, Icel. stafr, Germ. 
Stab; but not in dsbl, Germ. 2%et7; which has dsias 
In the pjural, ^s also {»eaw custom, ^eawas &c., nor 
in contracted words , In which €B is not contained in. 
the last syllable, as: Bdcer field, aeqeras, »crasy not 
acras; haefer a he-goat^ and the like. 

71. Dissyllables in I, n, r, are sometimes contracted 
and sometimes not: engel anangel, has englas, eng- 
Inm^^engla; fngel abirdy fuglas; ealdor an elder, 
<. prince, ealdre, ealdres, aiid in the phiral ealdras 
&c. ; drihten hrd, drihtne kc; bnt'heofon Aeat^eTi 
hag heofone or heofne; somtetii^es, when increased, 
it changes o into e, as: pi. heofenas &;c. 

Ti. Those in e vary from the' others In the nom. 
and ace. only, they are else considered as if they had 
no e; RB cdsere Ccssar, pi. ciseras. 

73. Proper names in s sometimes receive. no addi- 
tional es in the Gen., as: Matthens gerecedAys 
Matthew's narrative; Urias wif Uriah's wife, ^mA^som^r 
times recelTc it, as: Philippnses, Remuses. 

74. Some words belonging to this class are found 
also with the termination a, and then Hkey follow the 
l«t Decl. 2nd Class; bnt generally with some modification 
of their signification, as: mn^ mouth, mu9a ostium, 
mouth ofariver; j^eow slave, peowa idem. Heofoa 

- occurs also as a fem. of the l^t Decl. heofone, heo« 
fonan. Gen. 1, 1. 14., 17. 

75. Particular care must here be taken, not to let the 
termination an (^for on, tfm) in the Dat. pU mislead us to sup- 
pose a wrong nominative in a or e> for, instance ; in Ohthere*8 
Periplus, (tfee Orosttfs p. 22) t butan fisceran and fuge- 
leran and hunfan, excepting fi$hcr^ and fowlera and Aim- 
terrt butan governs the dative; and the nominatives of these 

V words dre fiscere, fugelere, according to 2nd Decl. 2nd Glass^ 



iUid h u n t a' of the 1st DecL 2d Class, yrhifh is mamfest froi^^t^ 
nominatives plur. in the following: butan ps&r huntanr ge- 
wicodo'n otftte. fisceras otffte fugeleras, excepting 
where hunters, or fishers ^ or fowlers dAoelt, 

\. • 76. FeldJ^tW has in the dat: felda, plur. fel-i 

das &c.' •...-: ^ ... • ■ . . ' ;:• 

T7. Some words are fcmarkaWis for transposing 
their ^^onsonants^ in the plural, as: fisc j/^^, fiiaij; 
disc tahie^ d 1 x a s ; t ii s c tusik; double toothy t u Xa s. 

78. Those words which, in Icelandic, form their pluraf 
in ir, are either introduced under the general rale, as*! s(iyl-^ 
das shields ; jN e gBi.s wayS; mpnai^, monifas vwnths; earu- 
as eagles; hwsl, hwalas, or have entirely disappeared.. 

79. , Words in nd,. corresponding to the Icelandic 
in andty are declined regularly like siHitS, as: w.eal-^ 
dend ruler, princ^, forms in th^ plur. wea-fdendas. 
These must not , be confounded with the participles. prer 
sent iu ^de, which, are declined like adjectives. 

80. The 2nd Declension, 3d Class 4;omprizea 
all ^minines ending in a consonant, as: wylen a fe^, 
male slave, and spreep speech,. ^ , 



Sing. N. wylen 


spr^c 


A, wylne 


spraece 


Abl.^D. wylne 


spfaece , 


G. wylne:'.: . 


spr^e 


Plur. N,(5tA. wyl^a 


spr^ca " • • 


Abl. (SfP. wylnutn 


spr^pum 


Q, wylna , 


sprsca 


In like manner are declined: 


mearc mark, 


b^n prayer. 


adl sickness. 


Idr teaming. 


ftefen eoice, • 


dd^d deed. 


sbbIH happinesk,, 


stow plahe. 


gesAmnung aasemhly. 


f e<Sd people. 


^liys eternitif. 


Ud. way. . 



81. Dissyllables in ely en, er^^ belonging to this 
class fire almost always contracted in the oblique cases, . 



\ 
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aS'S flawel or ihiwiil ^Uty' n^yr^le Sucf ceasler m 
city, town, ceastref. tT&i^tjC0^0rt^ frtffr^f . Lifeir 
Mi^j lifre; elleii strength, vahur,^ elnei; stefeu 
voia^y stefn^.areveitr is teniae* , ' : 'T"^ 

:)?eii>iiiiue9: toefand en ^e often eonimcted; fevea 
in the nomiaativ.e ^ m: stefa f(>r stefen, .\¥jkm^ 
• awl &C, - '- ..! '• ..'» .,... }, ,,.-: 

i , JB9. , Th9B» ^mlSifiS in a single^ -consonani;,' aftctn « 
sliort Vowel, double the last radical letter in.the 0b^f|,ut 
casea^ 89.: sja^l^^^agrnne; s^ib /letf^?^ isib'be; jlo^like^ 
j«riae thoi^e in..t»3f« («w; ^ed}is^'Tj(nU trinity r^/i^ixj^ 
uisae; unti;iin|^4s: weakness^ unt)^«mni8SA;*^ i)> -::.:< 

83. Wi^mr H^oiitp w.yl^ :baith in'.tlie/nominiilia^ 
and apcusatire,. but it iS; a peculiarity of fe(nin|iiei nouHi' 
aubst. in A,. ^. to. vary |the. iiopn. & ^c^u?. .$ing^;i)mt to 
fgifvs^ the ablative, dative, , an^ -^qn^ive alike; at j^osf ajtl 
IhetiePtampleBjOJ^ thfajwofd^ited )by Lye; show lonj^yntiiezn^'! 
jgpliff f^msf,a|,;:#d^ 6.4s wyln.e^ l).f!<j^9ji^nL RtimitUk 
io^jiw^maffh^l^ei ^^ There arethq^er^r^ few iffr^i 
^fl4iic.h depart froju. the rule, ^&; hi^i|dy, .i^^e^ ]^/^)ii)4l 
abl. & dat. h^nda, as: Marc. 1, 31. hyre handa.^^ei^ 
gripenre :ii}aii» ejua ^ehema; j^m^ hand-i, .<j^a^- 
dum, handa. ..^ i ' ..' . ; 

Thdse ifending in ''^urig receive iVequetitlv a ijistead 
of e, in the ablative anci dative, as forir u whnga Itmst^ 
^Boet. 3. . . • • I . i 

84. Some few words have the accusative lik^ the 
nominjitive, ak: miht mi^ht^ iiA time; woruld worlds 
This lasf wor|d som^etimes receives es in the genitive, 
worldes, Luc. 1, 70. . : . 

85. . S^:«ea, & law, and ei rff>€r,.ate indeclinable* 
in tbe .singular r{,i«i^ find however ^ specially in ,cpmpo- 
litioll,rfisa, e^^^'in the: genijUlve; and ftom ea we also 



' \/ 

find, in the datiire, ^ore itf, pi. ei, d«t* ein; s^ 
is fiometiniet used tg a mascuiine. 

80. la those names of men vhieh are formed from 
feminine^ substantiTes, the genitive seems to end in e, 
necordhig'to tiie iiifleetion of their primitiTes, as: Sige- 
mnd, gen. Sigemnnde: Be6w. IS, 77. 

87. Some are defective in the singular, as: 'p£ 
gifts the ^oedJUitg; others want the plural, as: rest 
TWty repose. 

:8B. The 3d Declension 1st Class contains all 
neuters in e (for t ) , that is all neuters in e not belong' 
ing to the 1st Decl., also all neuter dissyllables in er 
(^), ely ol, and en, and monosyllables with an unaccent- 
ed vowel, followed by a single consonant. 

The only difference between^ the 2nd Decl., 1st Class, 
and the 8d Decl. 1st Class , is that the former has its 
sing, and plural. tMke in the N. and A., while the latter 
ferms those cases in the plur. in «, and' changes w oi 
the singular into n, as may be seen from the examples 
treow a tree; rice a realm, Kingdom; fact a Vessel, 
Vat. 
Sing. N. 4r A. treow rice fast 

^ AbL 4* D. treowe rice . . f aete 

, G., treow^ rices ' fastes 

Plwr, N. ^ A. treowu ricu fatu 

AbL^D. treowum ricum fatum 

G. treowa rica fata 

In the same manner are declined: 

scip a ship, gemsere boundary, fnmd a hem, 

> twig twig, gelsBte a cross path, 'geat , gate, 

hundred, 100^ wite punishmeni, baetf bttth, 

oneow knee, geleste learning, . glass gists. 

80. Dissyllablcfs are sometimes eontracted in those 
eases where a vowel follows, as: heifod head, heif* 
de, hedfdes, pL hedfdu; wolcen eloud, pi. wolc- 
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na; tungel heaverdg :body, star, iunglu; tacen to^ 
ken^ iiean; wundortcwttdei^ wnadru; waepen wea* 
*pon, waepnu; mm gen power, ndtaele ^c, maegno or 
msegnii; waster water, waetrn. 

But they often remam uncontracted, as nyten-u 
uneat,'Ox, maegen-ii miracle, strength ^c.^ tyccen-a 
a IM; fy^er^u wmg, pmian; weofod-a altar $ yfel-u 
gm emU 'Waesten a deeert, waste^ aoanetiinea donUea 
the n, aa waeateajiei weestennea, and ia the plnr; 
waestennn. * •. 

^ 90. The words «|; egg and cealf calf ^^^^ ^^^i^ 
plnr. aegru and cealfru. 

91. ¥e oh' cattle, goods, ntofwy, has ^e6 in the 
dat. and feds in the gen. Fed also Qccnrs in the plur. 
Ores. p. 27; so also are declined pleoh danger; {»eoh 
thigh; feorh Ufe, feore, feores. 

92. Some words are used only in the plur., as: 
lendenu loins, j^ystrn darkness, perhaps also ea8« 
met to humility, and ofermetto arrogance, 

.93. Instead of u (or o) w€$ sometimes fiu^ a in 
the plur. as in Lat. and Moesog., as: ^i bebodn or be- 
bo da commandments; tdicnu or tdcna tokens^ and, 
treowa trees, also gesceafta creatures: when this 
takes place, the hom.^aoc. and gen. are a]ilce. 

94. To this decl. and class belong also most deri« 
vatires from verba having^ the syllable ge prefixed, with* 
out any peculiar termination, as: gemet measure, from 
met an to measure; gewrit writing, from wrftan to 
Write; gefeoht contest, fight, and many others. Some* 
times the gen. plur. is formed in -ena, as: ace. sende 
aerendgewritu, Boet. 1. dat. on engliscum ge- 
writum; gen. {»d b6de me for oft engHscra ge- 
write na; ^if. de Vet. Test. 1^ 

9$. Those terminating in u, which are very few, 
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cfatnge the u into ti^or ew* in' the joUiqne etmeB, wsr 
melu flour, meal, melewe ormelwe, melewen^ or 
melwes; seam ambush, ut^reyfo^ or se«rw«» 
searwes. 

96. The 3d Beclenaian SadCltss comprizes 
all masculines in u^ which form. their plnral in a;, also 
ao'me words denoUng idndrei in <^r; together with some 
irregulars, wliidi- change their vowel in the plur., or re^ 
cei?e the terminatioii e, as: BJMnu*Mm^*br66oT brother, 
man man; they are thus declined: 

Skig. N.^A. sunn. brd»or»(«i)* 

J Abl.^D. suna br^er- 

G. sirna br6iJor(«r) 

Plur. N.5fA. suna" br6»fa(u) 

Abl. ^ D. sunum br6%rain 

G, stinena (suna) br6iXra 

In the same manner are declined: 

• wudu wood, tree, d6Iitor daughter, 

lagu water, sweostev •tster, 

, sidu cmtom, pi. gabrdttra(u) 

medu mead, gesweostra (u) 

97. The word f aeder father iu iadeclinahle in tho 
8ing..(fa&deres in neyertjbelesfi fpuad in th^ gen.)) but 
in the plur.. it is, djeicjined like smiii;: thi^, f aederas, 
faederum, faederi|« Sweo^ter. tormu swyster in 
the ahl.& datr swe 8 train th^.pjlur;. 

98. , DeofoJl^ <fe0f7, and winter winter, follow 
smiS in the sing., but suffer contractiofir.deofle, win-*, 
tra (e) &€.; but in the plur. .deo.fla. (u)) &c..;, ;al8a 
winter, wintrum, wintra (e). SumoT (er) ram- 
mer, is not contracted, but formssumera in the abl« 
& dat. ,. 

99. Mann an and m on nan ate sometimes found 
as the acGus.'of man and mon. 

100. Freond friend^ and fednd enemy, follow 



).-.• 


ihan / • 


» •■ 


men . 


) 


matinea 




menn 


' • • 


mannam 


1 


xnanna . 


1: 

i6i 


a fpvt. 


t6tf 


a tooth. 


:Germ. Gehruder, 


^ 


Geschwkter, 
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smlB ' tactile BtHg., but &ript tMr,.pIliitl fr.yitd and 
fynd, freinduni^ fre4iii:da &c.' '. ^ 

101. There tre also lo be found some few gentila 
Hound, whicb occur only'ln'the-plural, and terminate in 
«, correspbnd&g'to the Icelandic ^'; they are^decliiietf 

thuai- ' r^- ^' ^ ^ .•:♦::'••:- : .-, :[.; y^.: ..: 

P/vr. N. ^ A« Dene So also "R. 6 xn sine ^ tmi.'^ 6m.' 

*Abl.<Sfl!). Benum ' '/ ware .Roman«|* £ngle 

G.' Dena • '- Angles '(^c. '" * •..'»: 

.;. ■ . ■:■'-.'. i- V,. I . . . :/ * :.-. ,: ,.,k1, oi 

102. Tbe 8dDeclensiop:3d Clafis.eampirizea 
all. {enunip^^ ending in u or o, as^jgifu a §\(t^\eracei 
denu a den, valley; which are thus decline.4,:,; ./^ 

• Sing. * N, giftt ; denu? ? . • . •» 

A. gife(u) ^dene(u) , .;, .^, ,;.^ 

Abt.^*!^* gife dene ,. . 

X G. ' jife dene . 

P/ar. N.^A. gifa. dena •* ,, 

Abl. ^D. gifum denum ."* , 

G. gifena denena 

In a similar manner are. declined: . 

h^lu healing, salua, tslcvl narrative, f elation, 

lufu love, doru ^ detrimenlt^' ' )'• 

iaru • journey, ^ aoAhi $chool, 

sn^ru ^ugJ^iar in Iqw, 'vrraeu revenge, 

sceamu shame, cam eare, 

. jDa£u: nt^e (jff a; wheel), lagu (mi'* ^. <« 

liUcewise all ikatneil of womeili in », as: JBlfgif u, Ed'd- 

gifu &c. •"* ' • ^ - , '' *»' ' ;• ' 

. 103. . Some words' are indeclinable. in the sing[ulaf, 
as: sed m^nigeo Or maenigu the many: yldo age; 
snytro wit, ingenuity; brebdo breadth; but eowu 
ewe has in the gen. eowes: Legg. Inae 55. 

104. Words in warn, as se(i bur^waru, like 
all t>ther8 ending in u, seldom occur in the plural; but 
they are sometimes found with the termination e, as: 
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hurhm tit e^'mlMUimiMr th««« are de^iied^'^like Dene. 
See irregulars of the preeeding class. 

lOSu From the word darn a door, we flad, besides 
the regular forms, iatiie dat« j^dbre dura and duran, 
in the plan also dara: Matt. 26, 71. & Marc. 1, 33. 

106. Some irregulars are worthy of remark, Which 
answer nearly to the 8th Decl. in my Icelandic Gnide, 
and to those declined like man of the preceding class. 
Their chief irre^arity consists in their having no in- 
crease in the plur.; the Icelandic r constantly disappear^ 
ing in A. S. 

Examples of these are: 



^'fi^. N. ^ A. 


niht 


' b6c 


burh 


AbL^^D. 


nihte 


b^c 


byrig 


G. 


nihte 


bte 


burge 


Plnr. N. * A. 


niht 


b^ 


bjfrig 


Abl.4-D. 




biScum 


burgum 


G. 


nihta 


b6ca 


burga 



The following are declined in the same manner: 

wibt (or wuht) creature, miis (myi) mouse {mice). g6s (g6) s S^'**^* 
liis Qfty louse (lice'), br6c(br6c) breeekee 
cii(cy) eov (Scot. Jkye). turf (tjrf) turf. 

107. From niht is sometimes found nihte in the 
aec. as Gen. 1, 14. From ci& is also found gen. sing. 
ci&S, and gen. plnr. can a. Gen. 32, 15. 

108. Turf and Tyrf are often confounded; also 
burh and byrig^ Nihtes is, like the German des 
Nachta^ a mere adverb, signifying by nighty and must 
not be mistaken for the genitiTe of the noun, j^sbre 
nihte, as: ^d [>ystru j^eere sweartan nihte, the 
darhwss of the black night. > 
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109. The A. S. adjectives are, as in Icelandic, mucli 
simpler than the substantives. « .beiiig all declined nearly 
in the same manner. They are, as in the other Gothic 
dialects ,{vix. Icelandic, Banish, Swedish and Cterman)^ 
Bnsceptible pf a definite, and of an indefinite form of de- 
clension: they Have also, in eaqh of these forms, three 
genders, with the usual numbers and cases ; and even a 
distinct termination for the ablative. 

110. The definite form is used, when the adjective 
is preceded by the definite article, by any other demon- 
iitrative pronoun, by a possessive pronoun, or by a ge- 
nitive case, asi 

f>A seofon f^egran edr geticniaS seofon 

waestmbeere gedt. and( welige. Th^ ,^even 

fair ears heUken Beven fruitful and abundant yedtrs», 

He Isbdde liiti j^isne hebreiscan man. Hig led 

in this Hebrew man. 
LeedaS eowerne gyngstan br^^or t6 me.'Lea^ 

ydur ^youngest brother to me* 
,Nim mitnne sylfrenan laefyl. Take my silver eup» 
|>a Jdseph gesedh his gem^drydan brdSor. 
When Joseph saw his uterine brother. 
In all other instances, the indefinite form is applied. 
The degrees of comparison are a6 in most other 
languages. 

1. The Positive Degree. 

. 111. The definite form agrees precisely, in iti 
three genders, with the simple order, or l^t Declension 
of nouns substantive (Nr. 63); but, the indefinite differs 
widely from the complex order: we shall therefore give 
a synopsis of it in the following table. 



m X)t Ad|f ecUres. 





tifd^nUe Form. 




I 


NetU. ' ' Mote. 


Fern. 


Sinff, N. 


5 4i .•' w 


„(u) 


A. 


. H.- • ' -n« 


. -• 


... AbL 


: • . , . -* 


-re 


D- 


. . -um 


-re 


Q. 


.-®* " 


-re 


P/iir. .N. .t.A. 


. .. -e(u).. 




' AbL^-D. 


-um 




"'"' G. 


-ra 





IIZ These terminationi are easily to be recognized in 
tbe- hundred -dialects, e. g. the ace, masc. in -ne is the Icelan- 
dic c;|»'(iii"g6i$aii mann) and liie Germ,' Ain (tinen ^«te« 
Mann). The fern, e is the IceL u (g^a ](0^ui}> which, k 
German, is eztmded to the nominatives (etife gute Frau), 
The mil and.cs. of the neuter and masculii).e, are the IceL -«« 
-s (g6tfuin manniy gdHs manns) and 'the Germ, em or en 
end es '( e Vnen^ g ute H MohVie, ' einta gtiten Manne»j^ .gutet 
Muiihes)^ . "Ehe re of the abL,. dat. 8f gesj/feal is the Icelan- 
dic ri and r/ir (g6ttr.i,'g<Sdxax konu> an4 the Qerm« er which, 
like the A. S« re> is the same in the three cases (joiner Frtm). 

In the plural, the terminations -e, -ton, -ra answer to the 
Germafi' -i, -en, -er (gute, guten, guter) 'also ,' in some degree, 
to the Icelandic -ir (-ar, «) -^m^and *-ra' (g 6 If ir menu, g6tfar 
Konur, g6tf bom, g6t{ujxi monflum, kontun, bomum; g6ilra 
ingji;x,ay.kveuna, bama). 

113. pf tlie two forms of adjectives,, the definite, «as be- 
fore mentioned, agrees entirely with the simple order of nouns 
substantive, and applies to all adjectives. The indefinite, corre- 
sponding to the complex order of substantives, should strictly 
be divided into 3 Declensions: the 1st ending in a jconsonant; 
the 2nd ending in e (for i) ^ and the 3d in ti (at least, in the 
fern, gender) ; but as those in e exactly coincide with those ter- 
minating in a consonant, I have reduced the . declensions of this 
form to two, as in the nouns substantive. 

114. £veii the complex, or ind^nite inflectjon, of' 
the adjectif es is very rimple. The Eenterg and mascu- 
lilies are alike in the ablatlTe, dative, jand genitive, sin-* 
gular, as the student will ha?e alreadj. observed in the 
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nouns, that the neuters and masenlines of the S&d DecL 
are alike, in the singular. The ablative, dative, and geni-* 
tive, feminine «l8fo:mutii4lIy resemble each other. 

All the~gendei:8 are alike in the plural, I'he nomi- 
native and jacpusativQ plural ^are also alike , and the da- 
tive plural (Bonst^ntly resembles the neuter and mascuMno 
dative singulac*:: 

115. The two indefinite Declenslons'vary from eadh 
other in nearly the same manner as those of the com* 
plex order' of •fabuns substantive,' merely iy the change 
of vowel, and the addition of ttin t^e feminine sing, and 
neuter phir. of the' 2nd. 

116. As an example of the 1^% we shall take ff6d 
good, which is thus declined: 

^ . Indefinite. . . * 



Shgular, -, 



Singular. 



Weuttr. 'Make. 


Fern. 


N. . ^6d ^ ' g6d 


. g^d . . . 


A. g6d g6dne 

•I X .ti v^ — » 


g6de . . 


Abl. .^ . g6de 


gddre 


D. godum 


g6dre' 


G. g6des 


g^dre ^ ' 


Plural. N. 4- A. g6de 




Abl.4-D. g6dum 


■ ' •' ' 


G. g6dra 




Definite. 




Neuter. Masc. 


Fern. 


N. feet g6de - se g6da' 


se6 g6de '^ 


A. hmt g6de |>one g6dan 


' f»i' g6dan 


^ — . — ^-^ . ... 


'/" 


Abl. |>y gddan 


f>8ere g6dan 


D. f dm g6dan 


|)£ere g6dan 


G. J)8BS g6dan 


hasre g6dan 


^ -*v ■ ' t 




Plural. N. 4- A. fd g6dan 




! Abl. <5f D. Idm g6diiin 


- 


,G. j^dra gddena 





Ill Qfi4)ti^Tei. 

'^ Thug slfio are declined: 
' laet tiHe, eASig hhsted, ' b«foi heaiheniBh, 

8W»s dear, - ^ fmrttig t^^«*y, totoreu twrn, 

swaer Aeoi^^ gcswlig: lioppy, fotesprecen before 

• ' ' ' . mentioned, 

hy9.fBt. quick, hriik, iadrlic sudden, iaegex fair, 

gUed ^^oif^ gdstlic ghostly,^ maeger meager, 

bier i6are^ ' cyiielic kingly, g]asshluttot clear as 

glass. 

123. And,, in general, the participles pass, of the 
2tid and 3d Conj; in'en, as: Olimphfade he6 w^s 
hatenu she was called Olympias; from hiten called, 
Orop. 3» 7. Cristeii.u fea^ne a 'Christian girU 

1%L ' Those however fprmed by deriyatiye terniiiif* 
tions, as also partiq|plQ$ . tn en^ are often found in 

' the feminine without the u, and in the neuter plur. ter- 
minating in e, according to the Ist Declension, as: seo 
oi3re naman Mr.aes Tate hdten, she was called by 

. another name, Ta^e. 'Beda 2, 0. |>d waes sed f^mne 
gehdten, then was the girl called. lb. ' 

125. Dissyllables are hot always contracted, bat 
hdlig holy, generally becomes j^aet hdlga, se hilga, 
setS hdlge &c., i, e.. in the cases whose terminations 
begin with a vowel; bni h^ligra manna holy men% 
because the termination begins with a consonant (r). So 
also f8eger, in plur. faegru land, but, in the geni- 
tive, faegerra landa. 

126. Adjectives in the neuter gender are not un- 
commonly used as substantives, as: yfel an evil; fasger 
beauty;, of yfele of the evil; Hwaet f^egnas^t fu 
f»onne heora faegeres? Why then dost thou rejoice 
in their beauty?; And for6on he |>aet g6d forlet, 
{>e him ge^eald wae» and because he left the good 
that was given, him; Oros. p. 57. iEgi^er^ge |>as 
eor^Iican gdd ge eac pd yflu (is well these earth- 
ly goods, as also the evils; Boet. 12. 
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The differenee Is seen onlj in the datjLTe, in which, 
care must he taken nai to confound it with the ablative 
of the adjectiTe, aa: getQgene tf waepne hamng 
drawn the weapon; awfgende mn^e ,wiih silent 
mouth; mid micle fl6de with a great stream, 

127. V Finally, the termination e^'like the Icel. a, ia 
adopted when the adjective, in the positive degree, is 
ujsed adverbially, as: yfele evilly, from yfel; swiSe 
esceedingly^ valde, from swiiS strong; hratle swiftly, 
Irom htetA swift. 

2. The Comparative &' Superlative Degrees. 

128. These degrees are regolarly formed by the 
terminations ^r and -osf) as: heard, hoarder, hear- 
dost; smael, smalor, amalost; hrasd, hraiSor, 
hrai^ost. It mnst however be observed that the ter- 
mination -or of the comparative is, like the correspond- 
ing Icelandic ^r, used only adverbially; so that, when 
used as an adjective, the comparative has only one in- 
flection, with tlie terminations -re, -ra, -re, whether the 
word stands definitely or indefinitely, as: (past) hear-' 
dre, (se) heardra, (se6) heardre; (I>aet) 
smaelre, (se) smaelra, (se6) smaelre* The super- 
lative, on the contrary, like the positive, and as in Ice- 
landic, has both the indefinite and definite inflections, of 
which the former terminates in -ost, which is the case 
also when the word is used adverbially (like the Ice- 
landic -ast). The definite has generally -e«fe, -^sta^-este; 
though we sometimes find the o retained {-oste, -osta^^ 
-osie), as: wuna {»aer |>e le6fost ys! dwell where 
it ts most pleasing to thee! Here leofost is an ad- 
verb (Icel. Ijufast or koerast); t»a haefde he |^4 

(4) 
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gyt inne le^foitne snnii them had he yet an^ moet 
beloved son: here the adjectire has the indefinite In^ 
flection (Icel. IJAfsstan)* ^es la-mfn le^festa 
sunn thie is my most hehved eon: here tlie adfectiTe 
haa the definite inflection (led* IJifaati). ]Donne 
aceolon he6n geaamnode ealle j^i men, .^e 
awiftoate hora habbaS then ehaU aU the men be 
assembled who have ewifteet {very swift) horses: here 
awiftoate atanda indefinitely in the plnral; if it stood 
definitely, it would be j^i awiftoatan, and if adver- , 
bially, awiftoat. 

120. The following may aerre aa aa example of 
the relation which the inflectiona, in «n the three degrees, 
bear to one another: 

PonUoe^ Comparative* Suptrlative. 

indeL ^» strong, I (t«t) .wi«re Jf^*^**, , , 

doL ^ 8wi«e the strong,) ^'^ l^syntiesteCoste) 

adverb, srd^e strongly, valde. swifter swiftost, 

130. Some change the Towel^ in forming the de- 
grees of comparison; others have other irregularities, 
tilt most important of which are the following: 

{See tie annexed ttAle.) 
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8«mre worse ^ inferior ^ leems to bo defeetire ink 
the po8. & superl. 

181. Those of the Ist Declension, which change the 
Towel in the comptratiTe and superlative, never have -^mt^ 
-o«fy but only -re, -est^ even when used adverbially, but 
most of the others admit those terminations, and even 
often retain the vowel o, when they stand definitely aa 
adjectives, in the superiative degree, as: r(c riek, ri- 
cor, ricost, {>i rfcostani thus also all in -lie, 

132. Adjectives in -weard do not strictly belong to 
this place, but as they serve to supply the positive de- 
gree, to many words which are without it, and hsr? 
neither comparative nor superlative themselves, it is iifc 
without reason that a place is assigned them in the tabk. 

188. The practice of forming the superlative by 
-meat (from maest) is preserved in many Bnglidi 
words, as: utmost &c. In Icelandic mest is never add- 
ed, but sometimes, in the adverbial comparative, meiri 
as: naermeir, fjaermeir, sfSarmeir &c, 
' 184*. The words in the table between brackets are 
adverbs, whose formation I was willing to add, as some 
of them occur often, and seem to serve as the founda- 
tion for. the forms of the adjectives. 

135. IiHitead of -or we sometimes find -ttr, or 
(after the Icelandic) -ar; and, instead ^f -osty -ust and 
asti for este is also found, in the doubtful orthography 
of the Anglo-Saxons, -iste or -gBte, but these anomalies 
are of ^rare occurence. 

Of Pronouns. 

s 

136. This part of speech in Anglo-Saxon, ad in 
other languages, has some considerable peculiarities of 
inflection. * . 
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187- The Personal Pronouns are: 
l9t Person. 3nd Person* 3d Person. 



Sinff. N. ic J)ii 

A. me (meh^ mec) f e d^eh, pec) 


JVetif. Mascs Fern. 
hit he he6 
hit hine hi 


D. xne^ f>e 
G. min ' .- fin 


him hire, hyre 
his hire, hyre 


JDuai. Plur^. Dual. Plur. 
N. wit we git ge 
A. luic us inc eow 
D. line us inc eow 
O. uncer lire (user) incer cower 


Plur. 

hi (hig) 
hi (hig) 
^ him (heom) 
hira (heora) 



In Joh. 18^ 17. occurs nic for 'no Ve. 

138. The forms meh and f»eh seldom occur, and 
are thought to be^ Dano-Saxon ; thej ought perhaps, like 
the Icelandic mik, fik (Germ. mtcA, dich)^ to he used 
-only in the accusatire; but, as the ancient fbrms, me, 
f»e, are also u^sed as datives, it was natural that these) 
•in like manner , should be employed in botK cases. 

139. For the accusative plural we find likewise 
two other forms jn poetry, namely: usjih (usic)^ and, 
eowih (eowic); also in the 2nd pers. dual incit, 
which last is given by Lye as the dual nominative, but 
that it is an accusative, is evident from the very example 
he cites: Cacdm. 62, 2; restaS incit rest yourselves, 
for restanis a reflective verb^ vdben used of persons, 
like hvile sig in .Danish. 

These forms, as well as user for lire are assigned, 
evidently with injustice, to the Dano-Sazon dialect, though no 

^ traces of them are to be found in the Scandinavian tongues, 
excepting the possessive ossir ouVf plur., but which is only a 
rare poetical form in Old-Icelandic, and belongs more strictly 

^ to the Teutonic languages (Germ. unBer^ Mcesog. unsara); it is 
also more aiialogous to the other forms of the genitive of these 
pronouns than lire, which might rather seem derived £com the 
Scandinavian TO r« ■ ' - 
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140. Thtt his It tho gonithro of hit , Is eTldeni 
from the following; word gefyiiS his 4gene §fetde- 
nun go thff verb Jltteth (completes) He own eignifleatiim, 
JEIS. Gram. 5. 

141. The Anglo-Saxon, like the modern English, 

has no reflective pronoun jof the 3d person, but uses the 

personal pronoun in its ftead, as: "ffmi folc hit reste 

the folk rested itself ; p4 peowas stddon set ^dm 

glddon and wyrmdon bfg, the servants stood dg 

the fire, and warmed themselves. If it he required is 

determine the reflective signification of any of the three 

persons more specifically, sylf (self, seolf ) «e(/; is 

added, which is declined like an a^., both indefinitely, as: 

sitUn kete ic bine him I wmM place 

witf me sylfne. bends myself. 

and definitely, as: Se sylfa cwellere tie hangman 
hhnself 

Sylf is usually added to the pers. pron. in the same 
case and gender, as: ic sylf hit eom it is 1 myself^ 
Luke 24, 39; ic swerige t»urh m^ sylfne I swear 
by fnyselfy Gen. 22, 16; fram me sylfum of myself , 
Job. 5, 30; we sylfe gehyrdon we have heard (him) 
ourselves f lb. 4, 42. Likewise ^ik sylf, Luke 6, 42; pe 
sylfne, lb. 12,31; ge sylfe, Job. 8,28; eow sylfe, 
Mark 13, 0; he sylf, Caedm. 14, 9; bine sylfne, 
Mark 15^ 31. &c. Sometimes however the dative of the 
personal pronouil is prefixed to the nominative of sylf, 
as: ic com me-sylf t6 eow I eame myself [sf my 
own accord) to you, Mlf. N. T. p. 86; eer ]^u pe-self 
hit me gerehtest before thou thyself didst explain 
it to me, Boet. 5, 1; and ]fi circlican {»eawa8 him- 
sylf {»aer getshte and there himself taught the ec- 
clesiastical rites, Mlf. N. T. p. 83. In the definite form, 
^t has also the signification ot the same, like the Ger- 
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wamndassene, as: on 8d iiylfan tid, at the same time; 
JK6i ge him ^»t sylfa Po ye the same to them. 

142. The PofisessiTe Pronouns are formed 
from the genitiTes of the two first persons, by decli* 
nin^ them as indefinite adjectiyesl They are min, ^in, 
viacer, ^re, incer, eower. Those iti -er are often 
contracted, when the syllable of inflection begins with a 
vowel; lire is th^a considered as if it had no e, and 
becomes drum^ lires &c.; it moreoTcr receives no ad- 
ditional rre in the fem. so that in all cases of the fern, 
$lng. it remains unchanged. 

143. For lire we also find among the poets user 
Cusser), which, when the regular termination begins 
with a vowel, or with r, is declined irregularly ihuH : 

Neut. Mase. Fem. 

Sinff. N. user user user 

A. user useme usse . 



Plur. 



144. The third person has no exclusive possessive 
pronoun ; we find only the genitive of the personal un- 
changed, his, hire, hira, answering to the Eng;l. its, 
his, hers, theirs (ejus, eorum, earum, suus), hit, he, 
hed being both personal and refiective. 

If it be requisite to determine the idea of reflection 
more preqisely in his, hire, hira, then the gen. of 
sylf, or the word 6 gen Qwn^ must be added, which is 
regularly declined as an adjective, but only indefinitely, 
and may be considered as a ppssessive to sylf , ajs: to 
bis dgenre ^earfe to his own need, 

145. Sin is also sometimes used by the poets as 



D. 


ussum 




usse 


G.. 


usses 




usse 




N. * A. 


usse (user) 






D. 


ussum 






G. 


ussa. ^ 
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m reflectiTe poMestite of the Sd person, which te wdi 
to be a ScandiiiaTian idiom, but which, with equal pro- | 
babiiity, may be considered as an obsolete Germanism, the 
word being used equaliy in the Teutonic 8c the Scandi- 
narian tongues, and, in A. S., is so old that we find it 
in Caedmon's paraphrase: it must however be observed 
that it does not, liice the German, answer to his^ in the 
sense of ejus, but only in the sense of suus. 

140. The Demonstrative Pronouns are ^aet, 
se, sed {id, is, ea), which is also used tot the article, 
and j^is, j^ef, ^eds {hoc, JUo, toe): They ara flwi 
declined : 



Neui. Masc. Fern. 


Neut. Mai9. 


Fen. 


N. j^st se se6 


t« 


pe. 


|.eds 


A. I>»t pone ^ 


Pjl 


Lisne 


[Nift 


Abl. Jy . |»«&rc 




J>i»e 


l>iste 


D. ^m I>sre 




pisnxn 


pisse 


O. J>8Bs ^febre 




Bises 


Bisse 


N. ^ A. I>A 




H» 




AbL *D. f»Am 




pisum 


G. l»Ara 




j^issa 





Flur. 



147. Instead of j^ one, we often find paene, and 
for ^Am, in both numbers, j^cbm, also fitbra for ^ira. 
S e d is also found (like the Old-Icelandic s J k) , in the 
masc, instead of se; but to give ^ed, as a nominative 
of the feminine , is an error either in the writing or 
rather in the reading, where there has stdod sed i8,ea, 
or hed she^ or f e who, that; it however perfectly cor- 
responds to theFrlsic thju. We find also j^an, j^on, 
in the neuter, in some adverbial expressions Instead of 
p&m. |>^ seems Justly to be received as a proper' otfa- 
tivus instrumenti^ as it occurs so often in this charac- 
ter, ev^n in the masc. gender, as: aid (ly A^e with 
that oath; Inao Leg. 68. and, in the same place, in 
the dative, on {^ebm i[>e in that oath. lb. 
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148. From (is^Cor j^ys) we find, in boih munbeni; 
J^issum for ^igiim, and j^isses for j^iees* So like- 
vise ^issere for pisse, and ^Issera for ^isaa^ 
and in plur. ^ebs for ^^s* From which afterwards, 
/with a distinction in signification, these and those. 

149. The indeclinable pe is often used instead of 
]^8et, se, Be6, in ail cases, bnt especially with a relatire 
signification, and, in later times, as an article. Hence 
the £n|^lish article thei It is sometimes con^pounded 
with ^aet, and becomes paette, contr. for '^sdi^e that 
which ^ or that conjunction (Germ. da8s)\ in like man- 
ner se-*pe he who^ is considered as one word, as: ic 
-^^t peette eall j^aet ic her sprece is wi6 ^{num 
will an, I know that all which I here say is against 
thy will; for^dm pe se-]^e hine forj^enc]^, se 
lii^ orm6d, for he who despairs of himself is mad. 

150. f>yllic for ty^Ifc (Icel. j^vHikr) «iicA, is 
compounded of j^y^ and Ifc, andideclfned as an indefi- 
nite adjective. f>y8lic orpislic, of the same signi- 
fication, is, without doubt, of later origin, from the Da- 
nish deslige. 

151. Yle (ilc) same, is declined as a regular ad- 
jective, especially when used definitely (j^aetylce, se 
ylca &c.) V 

152. From ylc is perhaps formed swyle (for 
^ 8wd-ylc) such, which has the indefinite declension: it 

occurs in the ablative, in .this phrase: niid swylce* 
hraegle he in-e6de, mid swylce gange he dt, 
with such garment tii he came in with , with such go 
he out. - Leg. M\f. pref. $. 11. 

153. The demonstrative pronoun ^aet, se, setf 
is afso used relatively, like the English that, and is, in 
general, repeated in the sentence, so that in the first 
dause it stands as a demonstrative, and in the next as 
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• relatlTtt')^ ••: hitaii j^ast sasl^tf ^»t nine ne 
be66 to eail those hhoth^s which are nane^ se man 
ae ^aet awifte hora liafafi the mam wha hoe the 
eanft {9wiftea£) horee. 

UUL In order to Tary the sentence , they ofteo 
used ^e in the second place, as tjbie more proper rela- 
tive, asi ^ast mlcele geteld j^e BKiaea worlite 
the large teat that Moeee made; ay gebletaod se 
j^e com on drihtnea naman bleued he he who came 
in the name of the Lord* |>e is also repeated, thus: pe 
j^e on me belyf5 he who believethinme; niao swylc, 
yet so that, in the second place, it ia changed to tbe 
adverb swylce {so as, as if, qualiter, quasi) ^ as: gif 
ic hasfde swylcne anweald swylce 6e aelmih' 
tega God haefiS if I had such power as tkeAhmgU^ 
God hath \ M\c j^ing ongitan swylc, swylce^hit 
is fo understand each thing so as it is* 

l&ft. The demonstrative adverbs swi and f>«v 
are repeated in a similar manner, as: Hi& clipode 
Abeles bl6d td Gode, buton swli aw^ a&lcefl 
mannes misdabda wregap bine td Gode butan 
wordnm? How did Mel's blood cry to God, but so 
(otherwise than) as each man's misdeeds accuse hm to 
God, without words? ; He sprebc to him ealion ^rlm 
swd swd td dnum. Me spake to them all three so a» 
to one; paer j^asr there where. When combined witba 
pronoun swd only is repeated, as the adverbial part of 
the phrase, as in swd-hwilc swd which {one) soever 
that; swd-hwaeSer swd which one soever, of ttpo, 
that: also swaeSer swd. or swaefier alone, the rela- 
tive being not unfreqnently omitted in this tongue. TtuB 



}) Hence, iii modern. E^iglish , the frequent uae of that as a 
rehitWe, instead of whkh, ^ 
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also, ia connexioii with an sdjectiTe or ao adrerb; swi 
gelfe swi as like as} awi lange swd 08 long as &c. 
156.« The use of j^fldt, se, 8e<S in A,S; seems analogousj 
to that of the German dat^'der, die, which is, at the same time^ 
article, demonstrative and Telative : but none of the other words 
are, either in German, or any other tongue, to my knowledge, 
used so decidedly and frequently in these' several ways as in A. S. 
In Danish and Icelandic nothing of the kind is to be fotmd ; but 
in Swedish der is used both for there and where^ (tftt and uH). 

157. The Interrogative Pconouns are: hwast^ 
Chwd) what, {whe); hwjlc which; hwaefier whether* 
The former is used only in the singular, and ia thus 
declined: 



Neut. 






Mase. 


N. hwBBt 






hwA 


A. hweet 




i 


hwone (hwasne) 




Ab. 


hwi 






D. 


hwdm 


(hw^m) 




G. 


hwass 





It is never used in connexion with a substantive, 
and with. an adjective it usually governs the genitive, 
as: hwaet yfeles? what e^il? It also (like the Germ. 
etwas, was,) sigm^es eomewhat, alittle^ as: hwaetlyt^ 
les a little. 

158. Hwylc (hwelc)? whichf which corresponds 
to swylc, andhwastSer? which of the two? whether? 
fbllow the indefinite declension of a^ectives. The ad- 
verb hwaei^ere signifies, nevertheless, yet. Hwylc or 
hwelc is also used indeterminately^ like the Germ. «/e- 
niand^ as: butan heora hwelc eft to rihtre b6te 
gecyrre unless some of them turn again to right re- 
pentance. 

159. Hii is the English how, in its significations 
both of quam and quomodo. Swi is used before adjec* 
tives to give them a definite sense, as: hd mycel? 
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taw greaifi ht lange? kow bmgt; ■wi^mycel «o 
great; swi Unge so long; ht masg man pwnodo 
po9sii homo. 

100. But for the purpose of maUng « whole pro* 
position interrogative, hwsS^r is used, in the neater, 
like the led. hr Art (LMLvirum, QT.natifop)^ as: hw«- 
Ser ge n^ s^can gold on treownmf oeok fe now 
{then) gold ontreeaf; hwaeSer (or hwder) ^A durre 
l^ilpan? dost thou dare to nauntf Its proper nse k 
however 19 questions consisting of two memhers , whe- 
ther dependent or independent of eadi other; in which 
tuise, o^Se ne or pe ne corresponds to it, in tiie se- 
cond member (like the Gr. nor«^oy— ^17; Icel. hvArt — 
eSa), as: Ic wille n^ faran td and gesetJOi 
hwaeSer hfg gef jlla5 mid weorce ^one hreim, 
^e me t6-com, oj^Se hit swi njs, pact ic wite, 
I will now go thither y and see whether they fulfil ior 
deed the cry that came to me or {whether) it he not so, 
that J mag know; sceawa hwaeSer hit sig pines 
jBuna, j^e ne sifg! see whether it ie thy son's orbenot! 

It is to be observed that, In dependent propositions, 
hwaeSer governs the verb in the subjnnctive. The 
other interrogative expressions; viz. cwyst j^uf sayst 
thouf; w^nst pli? thmkst thou? resemble the num or 
an of the Latins, and, like them, are to be considered 
.as mere interrogative particles. 

161. The Indefinite Pronouns are, not with- 
out reason, called also indefinite numerals : they fte the 
following: asghwaet (-hwi), aeghwylc, aeghwae^er 
or gehwaet (-hwa), gehwylc, gehwaeSer, answer- 
ing to oivr whatever, whoever, whichever (of two). To 
this class belong also the above noticed, sw^bwas^^ 
(swd;, swah;wrylc, swdhwaeiSer (swA) wkatsoeiferf 
whosoever (that)^vfhxth are all declined according to the 
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iMt word in tte <$oiiipoimd, the niHrtiire^ of ivUchluia 
been already explained. . 

162. aeli; eachy every; eall* all; gen6h enough^ 
follovr the indefinite declension of adjectives, as: on 
aelcere tide at each time; ealra b^tst beat ofalL 

163. Sum «oine> jm an i;g im mnig) many; in one^ 
a$ cenig any; ndn none, neenig none whateverii 
aenl^p, aenlypig single^ lonely, also follow the inde- 
finite declension. Sum is often found combined with 
4he genitire plural of the cardinal numbers, and signifiea 
abdut, 8om»y9»i hui|dseofontigra sum 8ome{ahQut) 
70 men,, Gen. 46, 2?. Sume ten gedr some ten years. 
M ae n irg usually forms m a n e g a in the noin. & ace. pluraL 

164. Fela ^ueht many, is indeclinable; but fea- 
yrn, few has in the dative feawum; both are also used 
as distributives with the genitive c^ the substantives; 

166. Man one (Germ, man^ Fr. on) is strictly a 
noun substantive, as, is also wiht oi' wuht a thing, 
creature, but this last admits of two peculiar augmei^ts, 
which convert it into a sort of substantive pronoun, viz, 
awiht or awuht, contracted into awht, 4ht aught; 
also ninwiht, ninwuht, by contraction, ndwht, 
ndht naught Hence perhaps is derived the negative 
not, aa the German nicht is from ne-^icht. 

166, We may here notice the word hwaQthwegu 
(hwaethwega, or' hwasthugu) somewhat, a little, 
also hwaet hweguninga, or hwaet hweganuriges 
idem; but which are rather to be regarded as adverba* 
iBthwega, and hwylchugli, and hugu alone, are 
found also with the same signification. 

167. O&er, like the Icelandic annar, signifies 
both alius --and secundus, but alter {one of two) 
has its appropriate word, awSer (fSer), formed like 
awht; and neuter {neither), has nawSer or ndSor,' 
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like nawht. These, u well as »g8er eHier, each 0/ 
tufo, are declined according to tiie indefinite form of 
jidjectivefl of the Snd DecL MglSer b rerjr often nsed 
«9 an ad<rerb, in the aigniflcation of hwastSer: «g6er 
ge — ge as well ^- iw* • 

108. 06er, aa in Icelandic, is dso declined after 
the indetnite form, eren when preceded by the article, 
ns: j^tts o5reB of the others Tlie fern. sing, does not 
admit the insertion of t, hnt forms the aU. dat. & gen. 
like the ace* o8re. The plnr. has sometimes in the 
nenter oSrn or o5ra, ass eprn ledf other {fresh) 
leaves. Boot. 4. .... 

IflO. The definiteNnmel*aIs arethefolIowing,Tix. 



Cardinal Numbers. 


Ordinal Numbers. 


1 An' 


I^wt forme, se forma, sed fonse 


2 Tw*, tw^gen, twi 


fart, se, Be6 oler 


3 i>re6, >iy, j^red 


I»»tl>rydde,aepr|rdda, ted^iTdde 


4 Feower 


Fe6r«e, a, 


5 Fif (fife) 


Fifte, a, e 


6 Six 


Sixte, a, e 


7 Seofon (syfon) 


Seofotfe, a, e 


8 F^hta : 


EahtoSe 


9 Nigon (nygon) 


Nigo«e 


10 Tyn (ten) 


TeoJc 


11 Endlufon (endleofian) 


Endlyfte ' 


12 Twelf 


Twelfte 




I>xytteo«e 


14 Feowertpie 


Feoi^erteode 


16 Fiftyne 


Fifteo«e 


16 Sixtyne 


Sixteotfe 


17 Seofontyne 


^eofonteoife 


18 ' Ealitatyne 


FAhtateoUe ^• 


19 Nigontyne 


Nigonteofe 


20 Twentig 


TwentugO!K0 


30 I>rittig 


f rittigofie 


40 Feowertig 


Feowertigo^e 


SO Fiftig 


Fiftigo^e 


60 Sixtig 


Sixtigo^e 
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Car^^kua Numters. Ordinal Numbers. 

70 Hoxid-seofoiitig Hcuid-9eofontigo)(e 

80 -Houd-ealLtatig Hund^eahtatigotfe 

90 Hund-nigontig Hund-nigontigoSe 

100 Hund (Hund-teontig) Hund-teontigoi^e. 

110 (Hund-endltifontjg) (Hund-endlufontigoife) 

1220 Hund-twelfdg , , (Himd-twelftigol(e). 

1000 f lisend. 

170. The Oiardinal Numbers. Wiih reipect 
to their inflection, which is what chiefly concerns ns 
Here, it is to be observed, that in is declined like a re- 
gular adjective; in the acc/masc. sing, however we of- 
%tfk find 6nne instead of Inne, also the negative neen- 
ne instead of ninne. When it stands definitelyi ine^ 
Ana, in e, it signifies ofone {solus)* 

171. Twi and ^re6 are thus decUtned: 

JVeut. Ma$e, Fenu Neut. Mate. Fern. 

N. fff A. twi tw^gen twi Bre6 pry ^re6 

^ V ■* ^ V t ■» 

AbL 4r l^^t. tw&xa (twaem) j^rym 

G. twegra (twegfi) (re6ra 

Bi, b^gen, hi both, is also declined like twi, 
and forms bim', begra. Instead of the neuter twi 
they said also t6, as: j^i wa&s ymb td hund win- 
tra then it was about tu>o hundred years; and instead 
of bi alone, we sometimes find bitwi or butu, (but- 
wu, buta). 

172. Feower retains feower in the dative, as: 
on feower dagum in four days^ Ores. p. 22, but, *ia 
the genitive, it forms feowera. 

Fff and six are sometimes found in the genitive 
with a,, in ^issa fffa one of these five, Boet 83, S; 
i^yxa sum some sis, Ores. p. 28. 

From seofon we find a genitive s'eofona, and 
also another nominative s e o f o n e , when used absolutely, 
as: ealleseofone all seven. 
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lis. Bthtftt liigoii, endlttfon are, as far as I 
hare obseired, indeclinable, as are abo tbe compounds 
in -tyM. From tyn we And also nom. & ace. tyne 
and abL & dat. tynnm, used absolutely. 

174. Twelf, when used absolutely , has twelfe 
in nom. it has also regularly twelfum and twelfa, 
in dat. & gen. as: in of j^dm twelfnm. An j^ara 
twelfa one of the twehe; but, when the sabst. folloifg, 
it remains unchanged, as: mid hys twelf leorning- 
cnihtum with hia iteelve diaeiplea; pdra twelf apo- 
atola naman the names of the twelve apoetles. 

175. Twentig, and the other teas In -tig nt 
declinable; yet without' any rariation of gender, -% 
"tigum^ "tigra. . In the nominatiye and accnsatiTe) 
these tens are P9ed both as nouns goTerning a genitif^ 
and as adjectivea agreeing in case with the anbstantive; 
bnt, in^ the dat. and gen., they appear to be used ai 
adjectives only, as: twentig gedra twenty yearn; 
t>ryttig scillingas (and scillinga^ ^Atr/;^ tf^iZ^ni^^i 
twentigum wintrum', prittigum {idsendum, 
hnndteontigra manna. * ^- 

176. The word hund, which is placed before the 
tens after six tig, answers to the Moesog. affixed partide 
iehund, or hund, and to the- 6r. 'Korr»9 Lat. -gihta, I^ 
is sometimes omitted when the subst. hund an hundred 
precedes, as: and scipa in hund and eahtdtig and 
of ships one hundred and eighty* 

177. Hundred and {>^send are declined lil^^ 
neuters of the 3d Decl., and hund like those of the 2°^> 
but this last seldom occurs, except in the nom. & ace. 

178. When the unitfi are combined with the tens, 
they are placed first, with and, a^: dn and twentig 
21; six apd f if tig 50 &c., but after the word haa; 
dred,'^,the smaller number is last, ^and the substauUve 
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repeated, for if 'the smaller number were set firsts it 
'would denote a multiplication, ^s; dnhund wintra 
and' ^rittig wintra IM years; hundteontig win* 
txa and 8e9foli and XL wintra 141 years; fe'o-' 
^w er hun^ wintra and j^rittig wintra 430 years; 
]^r e 6 hund manna and eahtatyne men ^iS men. 
Instead of twd hnnd, we find also ii hund. The 
others are simply thus; Jj^r'ei hund," f if hund, twi 
. .f^dflendo &c. 

179. The Ordinal Numbers, with the except 
t|on of oSer , follow the definite declension of adjectives. 
OSer, like tiie Icelandic annar, has always the inde^ 
£nite form, whether with, or without, the article. 

180. The termination from twelfte to twentugotfe 
viz. 'teo&e, seems sometime , at least by Lye and other pram- 
mariansy to be confounded with that which is used from t w e n- 
tugoi^e onward, namely "Ugo&e, for |>reotteogotf e, feo- 
werteogotfe ^c, cannot ^ell be other ^than a variation of 
{»rittigoifiey f eowertigoife^c, althodgh ^ixen, as thirteenth, 
fourteenth ^c. Sometimes the, places themselves quoted by Lye 
exhibit the correct form only, for instance; all those quoted 
under f eowerteogeiJ, exhibit only f eowerteoiJe; but in 
other places, where this doubtful temj^ination may really be found, 
I am inclined to regard it as an error,. crept in, sometimes in' 
transcribing the Roman numerals verbally, and sometimes from 
other causes $ since such an ambiguity seems too absurd to be 
tolerated in any tongue: I have therefore given only ^he une-> 
quivocal forms. 

181. From hund, hundred, pAsend no ord{« 
; nali^ are formed, they being all nouns substantive. 

, 182. When units are added to the tens^ they are 
either set first with and, as cardinal, or last, as ordi* 
nal numbers, Ex. dn and iwentugoSe twenty-first; 
fff and tweiitugoSe twenty-fifth; or ^y twentig- 
Sxan ddBge and \j fedr^an Septembris tlw TA^h 
Sept* ■ ' s 

(5) 
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183. He a If half follows the indefinite declemion 
of adjectires^ and , aa in German &c. , is placed after 
tlie ordinal, which it diminishes by half as: oj^er healf 
hnnd biscopa 150 Bishops; prydJe bealf ttpo and 
a half. 

184. From the numerals are formed other nnmeri- 
cal expressions, tIz. Mnltiplicatives^ ending in feald 
foldj and declinable ^as adjectires, as: dnfeald single; 

- twifeald double, twofold ; j^ryfeald, feowerfcald, 
hundseofonti^feald; manigfeald iiuint/b/<^. From 
these again are formed, X) adverbs in -/ice, as twi- 
fealdlice doubly: 2) nonns in -nes^ as twifeald- 

' n e 8 duplicitas : 3) verbs, by changing -feald,. into -fyl' 
dah, as: twifyldan to double. 

185. Si 5 a journey, time^ is, in the abl. sin;* 
' (side), added to the .ordinal numbers, like the EngM 

tfme, as ^riddan sl6e the third time; sume si^eff 
certtttn time. In the abl. plur. (si Sum, si Son, si' 
.San), it is added to 'the cardinal numbers, in the same 
aigniiication, as: feower siSon, fff siSon, ealits 
siSon, hundseofontig aiSon &c.t The three first 
numbers have however a distinct form to. express the 
same idea, viz. abne once; twywa (tuwa) twice; \^'^' 
wa thrice* 

. 18». The Distributives are expressed by repeating 
the cardinal li^umberis, as: seofon Und seofon sef 

tena, tit and fff &c. , 

r 

187. For Numerical Signs, the Anglo-Saxons nsed 
the capitals I, V, X, L, C, D, M, in the same manner 
as the Romans. 
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188» Tbif ptrt of ipeech, as in the 0tIierTentoni£ 
languages, has no paaaire inflection, which mnst there- 
fore be supplied by the help of auxiliaries* It has the 
usual modes, vis. tiie Jndicatire, the subjpnctiTe, the^ 
imperative , and the infinitive , also a -gernnd and two 
participles. ' , ' 

189. . A^ in all the other Gothic tongues, there are 
in A. S. two orders of verbs , corresponding to the two 
orders of nouns-substantive; vis. the simple, and the 
* complex. . In the simple, the indperfect consists of more 
than one syllable, and ends in de w te, the participle 
passive in if or t: in the complex order, the imperfeet 
is a monosyllable, with a change of vowel, and the part* 
pass, ends in en orik 

|90. According to the nature of the imperjfect, the 
first order is divided fntO three classes, forming toge- 
,ther one conjugation. 

^^ 1^ second order contains two Cfmjugations, each 
consisting of three classes. 

191. The first order may be considered as 
containing pure or open verbs, answering to the Greek in 
cxoi, f 61 and oai, also to the Latin regulars in dre, ^re, ire. . 
though their vowel is not so manifest in the Gothic 
tongues as in th^ Phrygian: in MoBsogotliic however it ill 
much more apparent than in A. 8. , yet in the latter, it 
is easy to distinguish their mutual difference, some 'form- 
ing the imperf. in -ode^ as: sceawian fo look, scea- 
wode, others in -de or -te only, as: hsblan ^o heal^ - 
hsblde; m^tan to me^, m^tte, and others again in 
^de or "te^ with a change of vowel in the preceding^ syl- 
lable,' as: tellan to county tell^ tealde; f»e€can to 
cover t thatch^ ^eahte. It is easy to perceive thai the 

• . (5*) 
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difference between. the endings i7e and te is not essen- 
tial, bnt depends solely on the hardness or softness of 
the preceding consonant, as in Icelandic : bnf the other 
difference is essential, and of snch a nature as to pre- 
scribe the subdivision of these verbs into three classes, 
answering precisely to the three Icelandic {see tie Swe- 
didi Edit, of of my leeL Gram.) as well as to the Mce- 
sogothic, in Zahn; so that the 1st in A* S* is the S^is 
Zahn, (sp 11 Ion), the 2nd corresponds to his 1st (ha- 
ban), and the Sd to his 2nd (gokjan). 

192. The Second Ordei^ contains, aH the im- 
pure, or close, verbs. Here it is not the characteristic 
letter, but the vowel of the first syllable, that forms fte 
ground of the subdivision in the Gothic tongnes, whidi 
in^this feature differ widely from the Phtygian langni- 
gesO; for instance, sfgan tofaU^ sink, hals in the 
imperf. s^h, plur. sigon, but fledgan to fl^ his 
fledh, pi. flu g on, though the characteristiq {g) is 
' the same in both. Again, bindan to bind has band, 
bundon, but standan to stand has stdd, st6don, 
though with thfe same characteristic {nd); whereas wri- 
tan to write forms w'rdt, writon, and arfsan to 
arise^ ards, arisen, like sfgan, though with diffe- 
rent characteristics {t, s and g) ; because the vowel of 
the chief syllable is the same in all' (i). It is not re- 
quisite that tlie vowel be exactly the same, for instance; 
lucan to shut, imp. leiic, pL lucon; p. p. locen, 
and l^dgan to lie {mentiri\ imp, leig, lugon, p* P* 
logen are conjugated precisely alike, although they have 
different vowels (« ai^d eef) ^ they are therefore not classed 
exclusively according to the vpwel of the 1st person, or 

') In Latin the close or impure, as well as tJie open ot f^^ 
verbs, are inflected indiscriniinately according to their chft* 
racteristic: thusxteda, resepibles luio^ and lingOjJungo. 
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of file Ittfinitfrt, wUleli«, In tki« order, ia always thtt 
sanie, but more espetially according to that trhich tJiey re- 
ceive, through the Chaage.of rowel, la the imperfect,' 
and participle passive* 

lOS. The vowel, which this order of verbs receivea 
ia the imperfect singular, though, in many cases, preserved 
in the ]^lural of the Imperfect, and in the imperfect sub^ 
junctive, yet often undergoes a change in the 2nd p^rs. 
sing* tad in the whole plur. of the imperfect, also in 
the imp. subj. This mutability of the vowel of the im- 
perfect renders it expedient to subdivide the order into 
two conjugations, each containing three classes, acc6r^ 
ding io the changes suffered by the vowel, viz. , 

The Second Conjugatin has in the imperfect indi^ 
cative and subjunctive of the 

1st Class £§, as: ic trede, imperfect ic treed; 
' 2d Class ^, as: ifi Isbte, imperfect ic let; , 

3d^Class d, as: ic grafe, imperfect ic gr6f^ 

The Third Conjugation has in ihe 1st aiid 3d pers. 

fiing.., imp. of the 

1st Class a, which in the 2nd pers. sing., in the plur., and 
in the imp. subj. is changed into », as: ic binde, 
imp. ic band, 2nd pers. ^u bunde, pi. bun- 
don; subj. bunde. 

2nd Class d, which, in the above forms, is thanged into^ t, 
as: ic bfte, imp. ic bit, 2nd pers. ^A bite, 
pi. biton, subj. bite. 

8d Class, ed, which in the same forms is^ changed into v, 
as: ic bedde, imp. ic bedd, ]^u bude &c. 

19^ It is 'evident that these tvfo conjugations correspond 
as accurately as the first to the Icelandic , the Frisip, the 
3)«I(esogothic in Zahn, and even to the German classes, consi-; 
dereE by Adelung as irregular; although the distribution and 
o^der of the classes, in these authors, disagree a little from the 
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aznuigeinent here adopted: for itutadc^t ic.tK^d^i aiisvrers to 
the ist in Adelmng, ieh gehe, but to the Sd in Zahn, ^»^«r ; i c 
l^te to the 2nd in Adelung, ich lflb««; ic grafe to tbe 5th 
in Adelimg, ieh graht^ but to the 2d in Zahn, graha; ic b i n- 
de is by Ad^Iung comprehended under the lit, as he lias not 
considered it any essential difference that -tcA trete has- a lon^ a, 
(frdt)f in the imp., but te& bmde a short one, {hand)t in ZsLhu, 
it is the 4th, binda^ as here; ic bite corresponds to liie 3d i 
in Adelung, ich greife, to the 1st in Zahn^ §reipa\ ic fa e6de 
is the 4th in Adelung, ieh hiegt, the 5th in Zahn, hiuga^ 

In the other Gothic dialects, where Hkfi same classes are 
more or less clearly distinguishable, other divisions liave been 
proposed, but to anrange these words according to other cha- 
. racteristios, as the similarity of the tow^ of the part. pass, and 
the imperfect, or the like, is to bring them into a very per- 
verse order, whereby the most unlike enter into the same class, i 

195. We shall now proceed to ^ve a synopria of 
tbe ehief tenses of the regular verbs. 

FirstOrder. 
1«* C^nJugatio7h 
Prei. Imp. PgrLpmw, 

1st Glass ic macige macode macod 

' 2nd — - hyre hyrde ' Byred 

3d — - wyrcc worhte . (ge)worhl^ 

~S e c n d T d e r. 
' 2«<l Conjugation. 

1st Glass ic brece brsec brocen 

2nd -^ - Isete let , l»ten 

3d — - faro ftSr faren. 

Sd Conjugation* 
<^ 1st Glass icfinfle ' fand, 2 p. fmide funden 

2nd — - drife dtii — drife drifen 

3d' — - be6de hid — Aude , boden. 

First Order. 
First Conjugation. 

196. As paradigms of the three classes of this con- 
jugation we shall take lufian to lov0, baernan to bum 
(urere) and syllan to give, sell. >. 
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Ut Class ^ lid Class. 


U Class. 


Indicative Mode.- 




i^r^s. ^ing, 1. kifige b»nie . 


sylle 


2, lufast _ bsernst 


' sylst 


\ 3. lufab bserniJ 


^yl« 


Pl-ur. 1. 2, 3. lufia« 1 baernaiJ J 
* lufige f * baeme j 


syllai ] 


*sylle f 


Jmp. Sing. !♦ lufode bsemde 


sealde 


2. lufodest baerridest 


sealdest 


3. lufode baernde 


sealde 


Plur.^1. 2. 3. IttfoJbn {-eddn) baerndon 


sealdon 


Subjunctive Mode. 




Pres. 




Sing. 1. 2. 3. lufi^ bssrne 


sylle " 


Plur. 1. 2. 3. lufion (an) . bwrnon (an) 


syllon 


Imp. 




Sing. 1. 2. 3. lufode • baernde 


sealde 


Plur* 1. 2. 3. lufodon (edQn) basmdon 


sealdon 



71. / 



Inoperative Mode. 



Sing. 2. lufa 
Pilar.. 2. lufia« 
^ lufigi 



} 

e 3 



baern 
baernatt 
^ baeme 



} 



Infinitive Mode. 

Pres. lUfian basm'an 

« Oerund (t6) lufigenne baemenn« 

Part. act. lufigeude basrnende 

Part. pass. (ge-)lufod baerned 



syle ' 
syll^tf 
^ sylle 



€yllan 

syllanne (enne) 
syllende 
seald. 



197. The two teriliinations of the plural indicatire 
and imperative are thus distinguished : the first form iti 
*a$ is used when the pronoun, as subject, precedes or is 
omitted; but the other form in e when the pronoun im^ 
mediately follows, as: bringaS "j^a fixas bring the 
fishes, Joh. 21, 10; gaS hider and eta^ come hither 
andeat^ Ib.21;12; cwe^e ge haebbe ge sufoi^l? nuni 
quid obsonii habetis? lb. 21,^. 



■n 
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Fir at Cla$$l 
106.' As Infige are also eonjogatedt 



Pr«f . indie. Infln. 


Jmperf, 


Part, pott. 




^eowige 


l^eowian 


peowode 


ge]^eowod 


$€r9€. 


dypige 


clypw 


dypode 


*geclypod 


ery, call. 


hilgige 


hdlgian 


bdlgode 


gehdlgod 


eonseerate, Aa(/oi0j 


macige 


macian 


taiacode 


gemacod 


make. 


«ardige 


eardian 


eardod6 


geeardod 


dweii. 


latfige 


la|(ian 


laSode 


gela«od 


invite. 


fdlige 


fdlian 


fdlode 


gefiUod 


rot. 


fullige ' 


fuUian 


fullode 


gefiiUod 


haptize^ 


wunige 


wunian 


wunode 


geyrunod 


dwell. 


getimbrige getimbrian 


-rode 


-rod 


build, . 


nedsige 


Hedsian 


nediode 


gene6sod 


•py* 


bletsige 


bletsiaA 


bletsode 


gebletsod 


hleee. 



IdO. To the first class belong all thode in -ton; 
these are, for the most part, derived from snbstandfes 
pr from adjective^, and are seldom ori^nal or primitire 
words; likewise all derivatives in, -^ian, as: ricsiante 
govern; gitsian to desire; in -gian, as: syngian t^ 
sin; myngiAn to admonish; and in -sumiany as: ge- 
hyrsumian to obey; gesibsnmian to reconcile. 

200. This class, both in A. 8. and the kindred 
tongues is very regular: the l^t person singular present 
ends always in ige^ for ie (which might be pronounced 
ye\ as: sceawige Ilooh (pron. scea^wi-ye): this^is 
inserted, according to a rule of orthography (18), whenerer 
4 is followed by e in distinct syllables, it is even fonnd 
before a, either alone, or with e (for y conson.)) ^' 
s^ea^vigan, jpceawigean which are however super- 
fluous and incorrect ways of writing- see awian. 

201. Notwithstanding that the vowel of the present '^ 
for the most part r, and of the imperfect o^ yet 'it appears, ty 
comparison with the Icelandic , that tliis is' strictly the A-class 

^n A. S. ; for the A. S. batian corresponds to the Icel. hata 
to hate; somBian (samnian) to saihna,.saf]ia i^ i^ 
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ther; talian, to tala to Mpeah; geayife^ian^ to ni^ra t9 
eondemn^ in9uiU The reason of this change of a into t was simply 
-to avoid the terminations a-e, a-an^ a -ad", which inlceligidic 
is done by rejecting one pf the vowels: but that a becon^es o 
in the imperfect, is only because it has the open sound, which,' 
the Danes' and Swedes express by d. That this o in the plur. 
often changes to e (edon), as: ic s^eawode, we sceawe- 
doA, is perfectly analogous with what has been already re- 
marked (respecting hedfod, wundor, ealdor, heofon, 
and the terminations -or and ^ost in the comparison of adjec- 
tives) ; namely that o in a final syllable is either changed, into 
«« or disappears altogether, when the word is increased, but in 
the present case it cannot disappear, as the 1st and 2nd classes . 
would then be confounded. In the 2nd and 3d pers. pres. indie., 
and in the imperative, we have the original vowel a, as: ced- 
rast euros, cedraiS curat, lie cedra pd noli curare (qua^i, 
he eurato); ]^ola3t, |>olaiS raA^ff, raX^; j^ola (^ii) raila(ov); 
borast, borate foras, fotat, barest, bores. 

202. Some verbs in -ion usually form their imperfect in 
-ede, and part. pass, in -ed. Dr. Girimm considers them as a se- 
parate class, wl^idh is just, with respect to the upper Teutonic 
languages,' but. I doubt whether in A. S. they are sufficiently nu- 
merous, or so regular and so decidedly distinguished from those 
forming -ode and -od, as to justify this arrangement, for instance: 
seglian to sail, imp. seglede, Oros. p. 22. bis; but s.eglo- 
de, lb. 25. bis; erian to plough ^ imp.erede, Oros. p. 23^ 
but p. p. geerod, ^If. Gr. p. 19; gefremian to perform, 

imp. gefremode, Gen. 2, 2. gefremede, Bed. 4, 25. ^^ 

f 

Sebond Class. * 

Like babrne are also inflected: 

betray, 

expel, 

accuse, 

instruct, 

divide, 

deem, > 

imagine^ weeiu 

204. To the 2nd clasps belong trapsitive Verbs deriyed 
from li^tr^BitiTes of the 2nd or 8d conjugation, as: fyl- 



belafewe' 


belsewan 


• belaewde 


belaewed 


adrdefe 


adrsefan 


adraefde 


adraefed 


wr^ge 


wregan 


wr^gde 


gewr^ged 


lare 


laeran 


l^rde 


gelsered 


todable 


todselan 


tod^ldd 


todaeled 


d^me' 


d^man 


demde . 


ged^med. 


w^ne 


wenan 


w6nde 


w6ned 
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Ian tofett^ from fealUn th fall; drencaa or dre 
cean to give to drinks drench^ from drincaii to drm 
bstan tobrtdle, from bftan to bite; weccan toaw 
ken (active), from'waecan to wake (neuter);, also mo 
of those derived frote nouns or adjectives , not hxni 
i for their characteristie (for those having t belong to tl 
1st class), as: rflbpan #o hind with cords, from rip rope 
rihtan to correct, from riht right; gelyfan to h 
lieve, from geleitn- belief; fjllan to fiU, from fui 
full; g^b^fan to amend, from bdt reparation. 

205. In this class it is necessary to observe whether 
the characteristic is a hard or a soft consonant; in the 
latter case it forms -de in the imperfect, and -ed in the 
part, pass., in the former, -te in the imp. and -t in ik 
paft. pass.' The soft consoni|uts are rf, IS, f, w, g, tlM 
I, m, n, r,* s; the hardware t, p, c, &, x, and a after aao* 
ther consonant, as: 

alfse alfsan alysde alys^d redeeia, 

amyrre amyrran amyrde amyrred watte, 

mHe ' m^tan m^tte * (ge)m^t m»t%, 

dyppe dyppaa dypte dypt Ap. 

206. If the consonant be ^double, one Is always re- 
jected, when another consonant follows, as; spill'O) 

.s^pilst, spilS, spilde. 

207. 'Where it wonld sonnd too harsh to add -*^w 
-8 to the'l-oot of the word, an e is inserted in the present, 
as: nemnan to name, nemnest, nemneS^ but tlu* 
epeuthesis iiever takes place in the imperfect, as it w<^«^^ 
create confusion lietween the 1st and 2nd classes: ia 
this word, the imp. is nemde and the^ part pass. Bcm- 
ncd. Those in -tan, -ian (rpan) receive no additionsJ^ 
as: gr^tan td greet, salute, he grit he salutes; ^V 
Kan to niake known, he cyS he makes known; ^^^^ 
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the tap. gv^tte, oy^de (e^t^de) and ia tbe part 
pass. ge§rdt, cjiSei* Those ia *f20;t hare -f^^iathe 
S(ad pers. pres. ; in the 8d person usually -^ only; yet we 
sometimes find also -d^t, -dA^ as: l^dan to had, ^i^ 
Isstst, he Isbt or l^edest,. lebd^S; sendan to 
Bend, ^u sentst, he s«nt, or sendest, sendeS (in 
imp. Isedde, siende, in 7. p. leaded or Isbd and 
send): so also scry dan tTiduere, scryt, setfdde^ 
Bcr^d (scrydd), orscryded, pL scrydde; f^dan 
to feed, and the like. 
^ 208. Those in^^fan and -dan with a consonant pre-* 
ceding, admit no additional t or d in the imperfect, as: 
plihtan to ej^pose to danger, pllhte; s^ttan to set, 
sette; sendan to send, sende sent; andwyrdan to 
answer^ andwyrde answered^ ahreddan to lUerate, 
ahredde liberdted. Those with c or cc change it into 
h before t^ as: ne^laecean to approach^ neildeht.e; 
reccan to care for, reck, rehte^ 

2Q0. lliQ^e in --son generally tale t for 6 in the 
Sd pers., as: rosan to rush^ reest, imp. rosde, part* 
pass, jrebsedi alyst he redeems Sec. 

210. Some, hoth of this and of the following classes,, 
with a double consonant as characteristic, answer io the 
Icelandic in ja after a single consonant , and in the im- 
peratiTO, take. only a. single characteristic letter, but with 
the addition of e, as: sett an (IceL setj^), 'impefat. 
Bete set; so also lecgan to lay, (lede, geled), imp. 
lege. Which seems to^shew that the Icelandic form is 
the original. Most of these belong to the 9^ class, as : 
eecgan to sag, imperat. aege; or to the 2nd conjnga- 
' tion, as: licgan to lie, imperat. lige$ biddan to asky 
bide; hebban to lift, heave, hefe. 

211» Some follow both the 1st and 2nd classes, as : 
leofian and lybban (libban) to live f bogian and 
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byogan to th^l; folgian and fyllgan (or fyli 
gesD) to foUow; but the forms according to the 2n 
cliwa are more i^siial In those persons, which in the 1^ 
class change a into ^ as: 

Indk. prcfc ic tybbc • 5hi6/ pret. lyljbe Inf. lybban 

]^ leo&ft lybbon Oer. lybbeniw 

he leofaS imp. leofode Port, lybbende 

we, ge, hi lybba« leofodon (edon) (ge)leofod 

imp. leofode-ft, Imperat. leofa 
leofodon (-edon) lybbaif. 

Instead of leofast and the forms thereto belong- 
ing we also find lyfast, imp. lyfode, and in the 
part. pres. lifiende, JEifr. de Yet. Test., p. 3. In Ice- 
landic ek lifi has in the part, pass., or, more cot- , 
rectlj, in the supine lifat ' 

212. Still more irregular are the following: 

icgd, hegifetf, .gdn, \,^ ^^JS^^ imper.g&g, 

.- gange, wegA«, / gangan,/ ' I gangen — gang 

ic d6m be d^ \ 

, .^ > d6n, dyde, dydon, ged6a — d6 dff, 

<ic biie, be bytO biian, bilide, biidon, gebtin, 'cultivate, 

218. Care must he taken not to confound those in 
-eon (i. e. yan) with those in -ian (i-an) ; i being a fiie<fi 
essential vowel, standing for a, but e an unessential 
substitute for y consonant, which, in the yariable ortho- 
graphy of the Anglo-Saxons, is inserted at random after 
candg', as: weccan or weccean to awaken; rtcan 
or reccean to discourse, colloquu None of those ifl 
-^an bdong to the 1st class, but all those |n -iati belong 
to it, as: wacia^n to watch, vigilare; pluccian^<' 
pluck (198. 199.). 

Third Class. 
214. "This class comprizes especially the verbs con- 
tained in the following list. 
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tellan tealde ceteald ewini, Ulh 

ftellan stealde gesteald leap, . 

cwellan cwedde gecweald hill, 

gedwellan gedwealde gedweald misleatl, 

^ccan fieahte . gepeaht cover, tkatet. 



Pre*. Jndf. Jbjper. !»/• 
Ic telld tele 
stelle (stele) 

cvrelle cwele 
ged^vrelle 
]^ec45e pece 
recce rece 

secge sege * 

3. segir or sagatf, 
lecge lege 
bycge bygc 

or bige, Jc 
s^ce ^ s^c 
rdee ric» 

vryrce wyrc 
bringe bring 
^ence ^enc 
3. ]^nctf, pL]^incai(, pincan, j^tUite, (ge^iiht) ^ 
Joh. 8, 63. Boet. p, 11. Boet. p. 32. Pent. pref. / '^•*^- 

215. Its part. pass, is always contracted, whether, 
the characteristic letter requires the termination dor t^ 
as: gedwellan to mislead, gedwedld;, bycgan to 
/buy, btfht; secgau loses its g before d, and forms 
saede, saedon in the imp. and saed in the part. pass, 
although saegde,.saBgd, may likewise be found. 

,216. Habban to have is conjugated almost like 
lybban, but is more irregular; as it 'serves for an 
auxiliary, I shall give it entire. 



reccan 


reahte 


gereaht 


care about. 


•ecgan , 
impertit. 


S8Bde f, 
sege or 


gesaed \ ' 
saga 1 


wy# 


lecgan 


lede 


geled 


lay. 


bycgan . 
h. 13, 29. 


bdhte 


gebdht Y 


*.3r, , 


s^can 


86hte 


ge861xt 


eeeh, - 


r^can ^ 


r6hte 




cure for, reeh. 


wyrcan 


i«rorht^ ^ 


geworht 


w&rk^ 


bringan 


bt6hte 


gebnSbt 


brmg^. 


Jiencan 


I»6hte 


ge{»6ht 


think. 



Indicative, 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Pres. ic babbe (haebbe) 


Pres. babbe (haebbe) 


Pres. kabban 


fii baefst (bafast) 


pi. habbon(-an) 


Ger. habbenne 


' he haef» (hafatt) 


Imp. haefde 


Part baebbende 


we, ge, hi habbai> (hafiatt) 


haefdon 


P,P. hae£d 

hffifed. ' 


babbe we ^c. 


Jfoiper. bafa 


Imp. bee£de-5t 


babba« ) 


Bcd.3,2. 


PL haefdon 


« babbe gej 


' 
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Thng also nabban #d have not: 



SubJ. 
xuBbba 
Flur. naebbon (-en) 
Imp. naefde 
pl« nesfdon ^ 



Imperai, 
nafa 

liabbalf y 
4 nabbe gef 



Indie, 
- FreSb it iiiibbs 

he nef^ 
^ tre, ge, hi nabbaif, * ^ 

. - - - or nabbe, nabbej ' ^ 

Care muBt be taken not to confound h abb an witH 
hebban (htff) ^o b/j^ &c., which belongs to the 2^4^ 
(Conjugation 3d Class. 

217. 'Willan to tpill, and nyllan to mil not, ate 
thus conjvgated: 

StthJ. 
Pre*, wille 

pL willon (-en) 
Imp. wolde 
pL woldon 



kef 



Indie. 
. Ptes. ic willa 
' , pii i^ilt 

he wile 
we, ge, hi wiVLaX 

wille we 8^cS Infinite 

Imp. wolde-st' willan 

• pi. woldon. part, willende 

Indie. , - Suhj. 

Pres. ic nelle nelle (nylle)- 

fii nelt nyllan (nyllon) 

he nele (nyle) Imperat. 

we, ge, hi nellatf (nyllaiJ) nelle f d 

nelle we dfc. Infinite 

^ .1™P' »olde-st . nyllan. 

pi. noldon ' . 

218.. Some irregular verbs not only change the rowel 
in the ^imperfect, but in the present likewise, which is 
monosyllabic, and greatly resembles the imp. of the 2nd 
and 3d Conjugations. These verbs might be considered 
as a distinct class, but as the number of them, in any 
of the Gothic tongues, does not perhaps exceed ten or 
twelve, and as they mutually differ from each other, it 
•seems most advisable to regard them as anomalous; they 
are the.tollowing: 
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Ic, he can, (2. cuiine or canst) ^ pL cannon, Jnf^ cunnan^ cuVe, 

cuifon, pmrt. pasi, evA know. 
An, (2. unne) , pK unnon, Inf, unnan, uife, utfbn give, b€$tow. 

Also ic gean, vre geunnon, geunnan, geui(e, part, pasM. 

geunnen. 
Gdman/Joh. 15, 21. (2. gemanst, Boet p. 118.) 9 P'* gemunon, 

gemunan> gemunde, gemnndon remember, 
Sceal, @. scealt), sculon, (sceolon)^ pree. SubJ, scyle^ knp» 

sceblde, sceoldon ekall; should, * . ~ . 

Dear, (3. dearst, Beovr.42)» duxron, ^tf6/. durre, dotste, dorston, 

dare. 
I>eaxf, (Jiearft, Boet. p. 8. or {rnrfe. Gram. Alfr. p. 5.), fit^on, 

Subj, ^mfe, J>orfte, ]^i-fton need. Also bepearf , bej^orfon 4^c. 
Dedlx^ dugon. Inf. dugan, dohte, Boet. p. 158. Beow. 42.,^ 

dohteA, Deut. 1%, 11., dohton, Boet. p. 40. (nQt d^te) 

helpj he good for (Icel. dugi). 
Mseg, (2* miht, Jolu 13, 36.) , magon, (not mdgori) , SuhJ. maege 

(mage), jnihte, mihton or meabte, mealiton, may^ might. 

Ab, (2. ^e), ligon, SubJ, dge, ^gan, dhte, dhton possess, own. 

> Also the negative ndh, ^IfrJ Gramm* 2. , He ndh, Joh." 10, 

12., pi. ndgon ^ SvhJ. jiAge, Wilk. Legg. AS. p'. 160., 

ndhte, n^litest, ndhton / do not possete. 
Wdt, (2. wdst), witon, wite, witan, wist/e, wiston, suptnerwi-. 

tod knew. Likewise the negative ndt , (2. ndst) , nyton, 

nyte, nytan, nyste, nystest or nestest/ Boet. 5, 3. nyston, 
M6t, (2. m6st), m6ton, m6te, m6ste, m6ston must 

219. The termination of the pres. pinr. -on {a 
QsnaUy changed to e , when the pronoun followa imme- 
diately;, as,: nd mage we eow aecgan now we may 
say to you. Sermo de Antichr. 1. wite ge? hiow {un- 
derstand) ye? Joh. 13, 12. nyte we nid now we do not 
know. Oros. 115. ^ 

220. The imperfect h inflected in the usual man- 
ner, as:-cuSe, €u8est, pi. cui3on; and the imperf. 
siibj. is always like the indicatiye, excepting in the 2nd. 
pers. sing, which does not admit -st. 

221. Most of these verbs are used as auxiliaries!) and 
some are defective; at least I have not been able to find 
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Bceal and m6iin the infinHire, which !« else like tht 
plur. of the present, onlj with a difference qf termina- 
tion, as: cnnnau^ nnnan, magan, dgan &c. Mosi 
of them 'seem also to want the part, pass.; can has cuS, 
gecuS; an or gean^ gennnen: Ah, Agen^ and wit 
witen, Lnle 12, 2., hnt these afe rather to be consi- 
dered as adjectives. 

222. From wit an we find also, in the imperfect, 
wisse (Icel. rissi); the infinitive is witan, to wi- 
tanne; witende, Gen. 8, ft. The imperative wite im 
in use, pi. wita6, (wite ge). We also find nytende 
(or nitende) ^ot knowing. Num. 22, 84. 

Second- Order. 
General Remarts, 

223. The Second Order chi^nges th< vowel of tbe 
2nd ^,nA 8d pers, sing. pres. , as iti German, and shortens 
the terminations into -sf and -i^^ but never in the 1^, u 
in Icelandic: we must Aerefore seek the primitive form 
in the 1st person, as : , 

tere tyrst tyr« {$9ar) 
JjbX. tero terii terit. 

In these persons, long a is changed into es; short a 
into e (or ^); e as well as short ea and u into g (or i 
tenue) ; d or ed into y (or hard i) ; d into d. The ter- 
minations est, ei6, are also to be found without a change 
of vowel, as: ic stande, ]^d stenst-, or standest, 
he stent,- or standeS, which is probably a remnant 
of the various primitive dialects. 

224. With respect to the characteristic letters, d, fi, 
t, 8, the same rules are valid here, which are given for 
the 2nd Class of the Ist Order (207. 209), as: ic ete, 
j^vi ytst, he yti ic rfde, be rft, r idet^; ic ewe- 
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Se, ]^A cwyst, he cwyS; ic cetfse, ]^ti cyst, he 
cyst^ 

225. la the imperfect, the 2nd perlBon singular ends 
in e, and the chief syllable has the sahie vowel as the 
plural, and imp. snbj., as: ic fand, j^li funde, ic 
&t, ^11 sbte &c. Sometimes -«f is added, as: fundest, 
but that is rare and incorrect. 

226. The imperative ends, as in the 1st Coi\j. 2nd 
& 3d Classes, in the characteristic, or last consonant, 
except, when this is double, and answers to ^the Icelan- 
dic form with a single consonant and jy for, in that case, 
the imperatlTe terminates in the single consonaii't, fol:- 
lowed by e, as: gyfan to give, imp^r^ gyf; but sit- 
4tan to aity (Icel. sitja), imper. site; hebban to lift, 
rai^e (Icel. hefja), imper. hefe: but there seems to be 
no change of vowel here, a? in German, although it takes 
plaice in the present, as: cum coniey he cymS; cweS 
say, he cwyS; sHp sleep, he slsbp)^: yet we find 
slyh ^trike^ from.slein; and syh «(?&, from aeon. 

227. Monosyllables terminating in a vowel take an 
h after it, and those fn g generally change the g into 
/k, when it concludfis the word^ as is usual in similar 
Cases, throughout the 'language, as: pwedn (L {»vd) 
to washy imper. {rwe^h, imperf. Jiwdh; ledn (Icel.v 
I'ii) to reproach, subj. pres. leAh, imperf. liSh, pi. Icir* 
gon; stfgan to mount, imperf. stih; cf. dugaijffo 

be good for, pres. de4h &c. (218.) 

\ .'■ ' . . . . .' . , ^ 

Second Conjugation. 

228. .As paradigms of the three classes* contained 
in this conjugation^ we shall take ei^n to eat; i^taa 
to letf fur an to go. 

'(«) 
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ist Clatt. 2nd Cla»f. 94 Cltu$. 

Indicative Mode.. 



Pres, Sing. 1. 


cte ^ 


Vkte 


fare 


2. 


ytst 


Istst 


fe^rst 


a 


yt 


li^t 


faer« 


Tlur. 1. % 3. 


eta«, * ete 


li^ta«, 9^ l«te 


£arai(, ^ fare 


Imp, Sing. 1. 


ifet 


let 


f6r 


2. 


i^te 


lete 


f6re 


3. 


M 


let 


f6r 


Plur. i. % 3. 


aeton 


leton 


f6ron 




Subjunctive Mode. 


/ 


Fre*. Sing. 


ete ' 


laete 


fare 


Phir. * 


eton* 


l9ton 


faron 


Imp. Sing. 


i^te 


lete 


f6re 


*Plur. 


8&ton 


leton 


fdron 




Imperative Mode., 




Fr€8, Sing. 


ct 


Ifet 


far 


Plur. 


etatty 4r ^te 


l^ta«; ^ l^te 


fara«y ^ £aK 




Infinitive Mode. , 




Pre$. 


etan 


Istan 


faran 


Gerund 


etanne 


Istanne 


faranne 


Part, acf^ 


etende 


l^tend^ 


_farende 


Part pass. 


eten 


., Isten 


faren. 



First Class. 
229. The Ist Class contains Aose words that 
hare for their vowel a long e or i (not ^ or t ) before 
a single characteristic. In the Icelandic, and other Go- 
thic tongues, they hare a long a in the imperfect, for 
which the A. S. has £6, according to the laws of permo- 
tation, as: . \ . 

Imp. sing. pi. ■'Part, pass, 

spreec -on ge^reC^n speak, 
wraec -on -^recen revenge, 
trsed -on treden tread, 

frwt -on freten fi^t 

m«t -on metea mfiost^t, 
genaes -on ^ genesen • rec(W«0 



ittp.pres. 


Sdpers. 


sprece 


0pric« 


wrece 


rrridi 


trede 


Ctrit) 


frcte 


frit 


mete 


(mit) 


genese 


(genifit) 



^ 
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8S 


lese , 


(list) , 


U$ -^ 


lesen 


gather. 


bidde 


bitty Luk« 


11,10. b^d-on 


beden 


bid, beg. 


sitte 


sin 


s^t -on 


seten 


eit. 


liege 


li«,yP''1fr.6r.5. l»g- on 


legen 


tie, 


oxigite 


' oiigit 


ongeat -on 


ongiten 


understand. 


gife 


•gift 


geaf -on 


gif en 


give. 


svrefe 


sweft • 


»w»f -on 


(swefen) 


sleep. 


bere 


byr« 


b^r -on 


boren 


bear. 


tere \ 


tyr« 


tdsx -on 


toren 


tear. 


scere 


iscyi* 


['Scear -on ^ 
' Iscl^r -on J 


scoren 


ehear. 


Aowele 


acwilif 


acwael -cm 


acwilen 


periihf 


forhele 


forhil«.^ 


fofh^l -on 


forholen 


conceal^ 


stele 


•tyl« 


sUA *on 


stolen 


steal. 


nime 


nimtf 


. . nam -on 


numen 


take. 



230. Those with a double characteristic throw awaj 
one of them, and replace it with e in the imperative, as: 
bidde, bide; sitte, site; liege, lige (226).. 

231. The following are irregular, vis. 

gesedn td sees ic gesed, he gesyhtf, ^eseih, pi. ge- 
sawon, gesewen or gesegen, pL gesene, Imper* 
^esedh or gesyh. « 

gefc(Sn t6 rejoice^ ic gt4e^j ge£«^dh, gefagen or ge- 
fasgen. 

232. One word of this class changes 6 Q) into i£, 
in severi^ forms, but, in other respects ^ is conjugated 
regularly vlil^e etan, tredan &c.^ namely cweSan to 
$au, as: 

Ind. pres. ic cwe^e, Jii cwyst, he cwy*. -imp. ic cw»V, 
J>ii cw«de, he cwaetj, plur, cwsedon. SuhJ. pres. 
cwe^Je. imp, cw^de. Imper. cwei(, cwe{»ail or 
'cweiJe ge, p, jp. gee we'd en. 



To this class belong also the auxiliaries we- 
6 an and be6n to be: 
Ind. pres^ 1. eom $abj, pres. Sing, sy (se6, sig) 

2. cart Plur. syn 

3, is (ys)i imp^ Sing, wwre 
Plur. 1. 2. 3. syad (syndon) Plur. waeron 

(«•) 
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imp. Sing. 1. wset impfir.'pre9. Sing. 2. wes 

2. ware • •Flar. 22. wesaJS^ wese 

3. wses f.. Infinitive prea, "vresan-ne 
Hur. 1. 2i 3. w^on P.'''^* .9cf. yresende 

, part. |ia«r. (gewesen) 

/mf. Sing. 1. be6 8ubjunctit>e Singe be6 

2. byst ,a Plur. be6n 

3. byi^ Jfmper, Sing. . be6 
Plur. 1. 2. 3. bed« > Hur. be6« (be6) 

^ be6 j Infinitive be6n-ne 

,j^art. act. be6nde. 

,Of the latter verb only the present tense occun, 
ivhich is often used as the future to eoin; but, as it is 
evidently another verb,! have preferred giving it separately. 
In several of these forms, particularly in the iinper- 
feet, the negative is contracted with the verb, as: 
1, P. pres, neom {also ne eom) 
?. P, pre9, ni« or nys ' 

imp. ic nsds SvhJ. imp. |isere 

... ^^ nsere . ^ . pi* ^ron 

he ws , , . , 

pL nseron, 

V Second Vt4iis*9. ""' ' 

234. This Class contains a^ few words harioj 
ishort e, also a few having eo, evidently shoi^, in the im- 
perfect. There arc sonie others receiving eo, but doobt- 
.ful, having a singlb consonant for eharacteristic, bo that 
they might be referred to the 3d class, and writ^^n witk 
W accented: I suppose, however, that even this eo i^ 
jhort, corresponding to the Scand. o (Ei. see p.21. 1.4,6.). 



ondrsede 


ondraet 


ondred -on dndrseden 


dread, 


hate*) 


h^t 


het -on, Or. 2, 3.' Mten 


ctwniBfl''*' 


sfepe 


slaepft 


slep -on '• • sUpen 


sleep. 


¥ 


Kehtf 


beng -on ;* . bbngen^ 


M«gv 


onf6 


onf^li« . 


onfeng -on on^ngen* 


feeeive> 


healde 


hylt (or kealt) 


heold -on bealden 


hold, 


fealde 


(%lt) 


feold -on g^fealden 


fold, 



^) hAte am calledy has bdtte, -'on in imp. 
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^vrealde ;wylt (wealdd^ 
feaUe fyl» (feaW) 

-w^esLlle wyl« (wealled) 
weaxe^ (3- wyirt) wyxi 
sce4>cle - - - 

gescedte gescytt 



bedte 


be^tei( 


l>16te 


bl(^t 


Kledpe 


Hyp« 


sw&pe 


swaepij (swipetS) 


•w^pe 


wepiJ 


bldv^e 


bl^vriJ 


endive 




CT^^we 


cr^wK 


s&we- 


sdswtt 


"Keawe 


heawe$ 


fl6we 


fl6w«, &. 8, 8. 


sp6we 





gr6we 


gr^w« 


r6we 


r^w« 



gewealden gwdem^ * 

gefeaUen. ^aW, 

• gevreallen hoily 

weaxen grinp, 

■ gesce^den divide, 
(gescedten) .fall to,* 

bedten heaty 

bl6teii sacrifice, 

g«hledpen ieap^ 
(swdpen) 



(w^pen) 

bUwen 

cndwen 

crAwen 

sdwen 

heawen 



sweep, 

weep, 

blow, 

ImoiP, 

crow, 

sow, 

hewy 

flow^ 

succeed, 

grow, 

row. 



weold -on 

feoU -on 

weoll ' *on 

weox -on 

sbeod- on 

gesceot- on 

beot >on 

bleot -on 

hleop -on 

sweop -on 

weop -on 

bleoTT -on 

oneow ^on 

creow -on 

seow -un 

heow -un 

fleow -un, Job, 19, S4. - 

speow -un 

greohRT -un gr<Swen 

reow -un r6wen 

235. To the 1st pers. of htf and onf d an i is some- 
times added, though the forms hoh, f 6h are more justly 
2nd pers. imperat. as: Joh. 19, 6. Fd occurs also without 
any prefix, and with other prefixes, as: misf 6 fail, missj 
Boet. 2. The pres. pi. is: hdS, onfdS; the infinit. 
hon, onfdn. 

236, S c e a do is the Dutch aaid Germ, sckcide, of which and 
the following there might be some doubt, as to the accentua-' 
tion of the imperfect ; but the English forms slept, swept, wept^ 
spisak for the short vowel, the *, no doubt, being added to conn* 
terbalance its shortness, that the word might not appear too abJ 
Tupt. Thus instead of slep we also find^slepte, Beda 2, 12. 
but, in- the same place, regularly slep on in the plural, be- 
cause the syllable added (-on) gave the word sufficient length 
and weight. Some of these words have indeed long 6 in Ice- 
landic, e. g, weox is in Icel. 6x, hleop is hljdp, heow is. 
hj6,, but there have been some other o]d forms with a short 
vowel, perhaps ox, hlop, hjogg, (Sw. lopp, hogg, oldDan. 
hjog, plur. hjoggo), from which the plur. and' the imperf. 
subj. are formed thus: uxu, hlupu, hjugg'u, subj, j^i, 
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^ftce 


w«c5 


w6c 'On 


wacen , 


ari$t, waken. 


bace 


hsdcH 


hoc -on 


bacen 


bake. 


yriisAce 


witJseftctt 


witts<5c -oh '' 


wiifsacen 


deny. 


•Dace (or sceace) 


8c6c (pce6c) 


(scacen) 


shake. 


drage 


(draeg«) 


dr6h dr6gon 


dragen 


draw. 


gnage 


(gng3g«) 


gndh • gndgon 


gaagen 


gnaw. 


hlihhe 


(hlih«) 


}il6h hldgon 


- - . - 


laugh. 


sled 
2dp. 


slyh« 
Imperat. sljh 


sldh sl6gon 
or sldh 


slegen ^ 
geslagenj 


strike, «H 


pwed ^ 


|>wilitf 


|>w6h ^w6gon 


|»vegen 


wash. 


U4p. 


Imperat, |>wedh or ]^w6h 


afwogen, 


Joli.13,12. 


lei 


(lyhB) 


16h . 16gon, Beovr, p. 18. 


hlame, to*, 


wade 


(w«t) 


vv6d -on 


Wcedeja 


wadi. 



hlypi, biyggi; to tfaesQ I suppose the A. S. vr^l^x, hie op, 
beow bave corresponded, just as in the Receding class the 
impexf. indie, in A.S.' has the vowel' correspoiflliiig^ to the im- 
perf. sub), in Icelandic ^ For s eow we also find s e w. Mar. 4, 4; 
and similar forms of the other words,- as: cnew, blew ^c, 
the e pronounced as in let, held, the 10 as in. now, how, 
may occasionally be met with (p. 3. 1. 6; cf. p. 19» L 23.) 
Hence, by a sort of inversion or permutation, chang;ing^ the e to 
I a consonant (y) and the to to a vowel («), but preserving the 
old orthography, the modern English 6leis, Imeio, hew^ grew $;c. 
T^T speow we find speou, which -on seems intended to de- 
jaote the diphthongal sound in our, nam, and consequently shows 
that o, in this situation, had the open sound, and is not to be 
accented. The Icelandic forms: seri sowed j g^reri growed, 
reri rowed, are more remote on account of the r inserted, but 
have all short e or i, sometimes o, rori 6fc.; whereas the vowel 
can scarcely be shown to have been long or accented, in these 
cases, in any of the ancient Gothic tongues ; but that it should 
have been long in the first instances, as Dr. Grinun fyLS ima- 
gined, writing 16t, ondr^d, h^ng, dnd in Frisic hlld, 
fil, is a great mistake, refuted even' by the xnodem English 
Ut, held, fell, Sw*. Idt, holl^ foil. Germ, king, Jtng i^c 

Third Clans. 

237. the 3d Class is tolerably regular, and not 
unlike the 1st and 2nd, as: 



blade 



(hlset) 



hl6d -on 



hlaeden load, 
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till 


lilt 


scyppe 


. - - - 


Hi 


stent 
(««1«) 


spane 


spaentt 


cume 


cymtf 



grdi -on 


grafen 


diff. 


sc6f -on 


scafen 


9Jtave, 


h6f -on 


hafen 


lift. 


stdp -on 





Mtep, 


f sc6p -on "1 . 
I sco6p -onJ 


gesceapen 


create. 


yfdcs -on 


gewvscen 


wtuhf 


st6d -on 


^estanden 


stand. 


g61 -on 


(galen) 


enchant. 


/ 8p6n -on 1 
I ^e6n -on/ , 


asponen 


allure. 


» com -on 


cumen 


came. 



228. Hebban, like biddan, aittan^&c, ' an- 
•wers to the Icelandib in -ja (hefja) ,and therefore adds 
an e for t, in the imperat. mode, hefe, bide, site: 
like lybban and otheri, it alio changes its characteristic. 

239. Care must be taken not to confound far an 
irith fdran, which corresponds to'thelcel. faera, Dan. 
ffSrCy to convey, but is often used in the sense of to 
gOy shift (jflace). Its inflection is complete and regular, 
accordiog to Ist Conj. 2nd Class. 

240., Swerian to swear is irregular; 



Indicate 
Pres. ic swerig* 
^u swerast 
he sweratt 
wefifc. sweriadi^ 
swerige/ 
imp. sw6r-e (swerede) 
8w6ron 



Subjunct. 
Pres. swerige 
swerion 
Imp, sw6re 
sworom 
Imperat, 
swera, swere 
sweriad Y 
swerige / 



Infinit. 
Pres. swerian 
Ger, swerigenne 
Part. act. swerigende> 
Part, pass, gesworeu. 



' Third Conjugation. 

241. As paradigms of the , three classes of this 
conjugation may serte by r nan to hum, ardere^ wrf- 
tan to write; '8ce6tan to shoot^ which are thus in- 
Seetjed: 
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Ihdicatipe Mode» 
Pr€9, Sing./L byme write 8<3e6te 

2. bymrt wrltst > scytst 

3. bymiJ writ scy t 

Flur. 1. 2. 3, bymatf d; byme writatf Sf write sce6tal( 4* scedte 
Imp. Sing. 1. bam 
2. bume 
.3. bam 
Fliir. 1. ik 3» bumon 



loip. 



Pre*. Sing. 
Plur. 

Pres. 
Gerund, 
Pnrt, act, 
fFart, pass. 



writ 


8cedt 


write 


scute 


writ 


-sceat 


writon 


scutorfc 


ive Mode. 




write 


' scedte 


>Triton 


8ce6toxi 


write ', 


scute 


writon 


scutou 



Pres. Sing. byme 
Flur. byrnon, 
Sing. biome 
Flur. bumon 

Imperative Mode. 
bym writ " (sce6t) 

byma« ^ byme writejJ S( wttte sce6ta9 fl" scedte 

Ir^nitive Mode. 
byrnaa writan scecStan 

byrnaime writanne sce6tanne 

bymende writende 8ce6tende 

buruen writeu scoten. 

First Class. 
^ 242. The 1st Clasi^ comprizes those words which 
have a short t {y) before the characteristics m, nn^ ngt 
nc, ndy mby mp, a short a (o) in the imperfect, and u in 
the parti pass.: also those which haTe a short ^'or^ 
before the characteristics //, Igy It, rp, rfy rg, and ih 
like; in the imp. ea {cb) short, and in the part. pass, o, as: 
am umon umen run, 

blan, blunnon blunnen eease, 
blonn, Bed. 1, 14. 

ongan onguniion ongunnen begin, 
span spunnon spunnen spin, 
wan wunlion wunnen war, 
fran frunon gefrunen 



yrne 
blinne 


yra« 
bHn« 


onginne 
spinne 
winne 
frine 


ongint( 
spini( 
wintf 
frintf 


'fregne 
singe 


- - - IT 

sing« 



^ \ 1. 

en}*"*' 



frsegn (freeng) frugnon gefrugnen 

sang sungon asungen aing, 
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s^HgU «wang svfxmgon 

springi^ sprang ^sprungon 

^stingi^ -stahg -stungon . 

"wringtf wrang ^ruilgon 

fringS prang prungon 

drinctf dranb druncon 

besinctf -sane -suncon 

f orscrixxce -scrinctf -scranc -scruncon 

stince stinci( stanc stuncon 

swinqtf swanc awuncon 

bin^ band bundon 

fint fand fundon 

jgrint grand grundon 

(swint) swand swundou 

wint wand wundon 

svcimin^ swimiS swamm swummon 

climbe clomm. Or. 115. 

(gelimpe) gelimpt( gelamp -lumpon 

swelle (swilft) sweoU ^wuUon 

bylgtf ^ealh ~ bulgon 

swylg* swealh swulgon 

(mylt) mealt multon 

swylt swealt swulton 



svTizige 

spripge 

ofsting^e 

i^ringe 

]^riiige 

drince 

besince 



s-wmce 

binde 

£nde 

gri nde 

SYrmde 

vrinde 



beige 

swelge 

melte 

swelte 

gelde 

Helpe 

gelpe 

delfe 

mume 

spume 



gylt geald guidon 

hylp$ healp hulpon 

gylp« gealp gulppn 

dylflJ dealf dulfon 

inym« xneam mumon 

spymi( speam spurnon 
gesweorce geswyrctt -swearc -swurcon 

beorge byrgiJ bearh burgon 

weorpe wyrpiJ "wearp wurpon 

ceorfe (cyrftt) cearf curfon ' 

gedeorfe gedym (gedaerf) gedurfon 

steorfe styr^ stserf sturfon * 

hweorfe liv?yrft hwearf twurfon 

berste byrst hsexst burston 

|iersce pyrsctt 'fsersc |>urscon 

brede brit breed brudon 

bregde - - - braegd bnigdon 

feohte fyht fealit fuhton 



fwungen 

sprungen 

-stungen 

wrungen 

geprungen 

druncen 

besuncen 

-ficvuncen 

stungen 

swuncen 

bunden 

funden 

grunden 

swunden 

wunden 



clumben 

-lumpen 

swollen 

bolgen 

swolgen 

linolten 

swolten 

golden 

holpen 

golpen 

dolfen 

momen . 

spornen 

-sworcen 

borgen 

worpen 

acorfen 

gedorfen 

storfeh 

bworfen, 

borsten 

|>Qrscen 

broden 

brogden 

fohten 



tprmg, 

9tinffy $tab, 

wring, 

throng, 

drink, 

gink, 

shrink^ wither, 

stink, 

toil, 

hind, 

find, 

grind, 

vanish, 

wind, 

9wim, 

climby 

happen, 

swell, 

am wroth, 

swallow, 

melt, 

die, 

helpj 

boast, ^ 

delve, 

mourn, 

spurn, 

deficia, 

save, 

throw, 

cut, ^ \ 

suffer, 

die, 

return, 

burst, 

thresh, " 



} 



braid, 

fight. 



flt or Vetlfl. 

24S. Hie iflperfecU bt w tar emmre perhaps Mere 
Ttriatioiu of later times, wlien tiie promiiiciation became 
vitiated. We also find ongon, bond, song, gelomp 
&€•» for ongan, band &c. 

244. The last examples on tbe list exhibit a great 
▼arietj of form in the infinitire, and 1st person present: 
it appears howerer that the vowel o prevails when r# 
follows, Imt eo when r with a mnte comes after: we 
also find wurpan for weorpan See. (p. S, h 11.) 

245. We may also, in this place, notice the word 
weortah to became (Germ, werden)^ which is nsed as 
an auxiliary, and, like some other verbs, changes S {P) 
into dj in certain forms: it is thns conjugated: 

pret. Sing, ic weorife Subj, pref. wcorife 

(tt wjTSt weortfon 

he tryrS / nsp. wurde 

Flur. we ^c. weorj^a^ ^ wurdon 

weortte we fl^c. / Imper, Sing, weort 
loip. Sing. 1. wears Plur. weor|>ai(, weorte 

2. wurde Infinit. prcM, weorttan 

^ weartf Gerund weorifanne 

. Plur. wurdon Part. act. (weor5ende) 

Part, past* (ge)worden. 
Second ,Class. 

246. The 2nd Class includes all verbs with a 
hard t (t), corresponding to the German ei, and the 
Dutch ij, as; rfdan. Germ. - retYen, Dut. rijden, to ride. 
It is very regular, and its only change seems to be that 
of the vowel in the .1st and 3d persons of the imp. sing, 
into a^ though in reality it undergoes another change of 
importance, by the 4 losing its accent in the in^., and 
taking the sound of i tenue, as in bit, tili, which is evi- 
dent, as well from several places where we find these 
words written with their proper accent, as from analogy 
with the other Gothic tongues , particularly the Icelan- 
dic: for instance, in att the |uresent tenses; 
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riSandi 
>eitend; 

riden 
rittinn 
geritten. 



. ^ JfM&V. Stti/. Imp. lafinii. Part pr. 

ic ride h« rlt ic ride rid ridan ridende 

Icel. rl« ' rl«r ri«i ri« rltHa 

Germ, reite reitet reite r«it reiten' 

in the imperfect, on the contrary: 

rdd pi. ridon ride — — 
Icel. reiiJ ritfum ri#i — — 

Germ, (ritt) ritten ritte — ~ 

Even in the modern English , ' many remains stiH 
exist of this change, as rise^ risen: I have therefore 
made »no scrapie of employing here the highly useful 
accentuation of the Icelandic, 
' 247. The following may serve as examples : 
dwlne dwinft dwdn dwinon dwinen pine^ fade, 

hrintf hrdn hrinon hrinexi 

scintf scedn (sedn) scinon scinen 

arist ards arisen arisen 

bliciJ , blAc blicon blicen 

beswictf beswdc . beswicon beswicen seduce, 
(hnih«) hn&h hnigon hnigen eink, bow, 

migon migen 

sigon sigen 

stigon stigen 

i^rigon I'vrigen 

biton biten 

fliton fliten 

sliton sliten 

smitoin smiten 
gewiton gewiten 
wliton / wliten 
bidon biden 

glidon ~ gliden 
gnidon gniden 
aslidon asliden 
gripon gripen 

toslipen 



hrine 

seine 

arise 

bUce 

beswice 

hnige 

mige 

sdge 

stige 

"wrige 

bite 

flite 

slite 

smite 

gewite 

wlite 

bide 



touch, . 
shine, 
arise, 
shine, poet; 



mihtf 

sihtf 

stih» 

vrrihtt 

bit 

flit 

slit 

smit 

gewit 

wUt 

bidett 

glide glide); (glit) gldd 

gnide gnit gndd 

aslidetf 

grip« 

tosliptf 

belif« 
,8lifir 



mdh 

sdh/' 

stdh 

Yfxiih 

bdt 

mt 

sldt 

smdt 

gewdt 

YfUt 

bdd 



aslide 

gripe 

toslipe 

belife 

slife 

splwc 



asldd 
grdp 



tosUp , toslipon 
beldf 



belifon " belifen 
slifon slifen 



fntngo, 

fall, 

ascend, 

cover, 

bite, 

contend, ^ 

tear, slit, 

smite, 

depart, 

look, 

stay, bide, 

glide, 

rub, 

slide, 

seize, 

dissolve, 

remain, 

split. 



(splyyiJ) spdw spiwon (s^iwcn) i^it, vomit. 
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248. So alto: wrfSan to bind, wreathe; HSan to 
sail; sni'San to cut, but which change 8 into d in the 
before g^ven cases (232. 245). 

249. As the use of accents was not quite universal, 
the I tenue is, according to another orthography, often 
indicated \>f jf, as: arisan, arfst, ards, arysooy 
arysen &c. (p. 8, 1. 4.) 



Third Class. 

250. The Sd Class is also very resgular, and bears 
a near resemblance to the preceding, as: 



bnice 


(brycfO 


bred^ 


brucon 


brocen 


use. 


beliice. 


belyctt 


beledc 


/ belucon 


belocen 


shvt up. 


Slice 


•ydJ 


8edc 


8UC0U 


socen 


auekf 


re6ce 


ryc» 


rede 


rucon 


rocen 


reek. 


8ine6ce 


smyc« 


smedc 


■ smucon 


smocen 


mokCs 


gebiige 


gebyhtt 


gebedh 


gebugon 


gebogen 


him. 


dredge 


dryhtt 


,dredh 


drugon 


drogen 


da. 


ledge ' 


lyh« 


ledh 


lugon 


. logen 


lie. 


fledge 


flyli« 


fiedh 


fitugon 


flagen'i 


M fl^e» 


fled p/ 


. fled«, Inf. fledn 




tedge 


tyh« 


teffh 


tugon 


togen 1 


draw. 


ted, pi 


. ted«. III/, tedn 




wre6 


wryhtt 


wredh 


wrugon 


wrogen 


cover. 


ge>e6 


gel»yh« 


gejeiili 


gejugon 


ge|>ogen 


^rive. 


liite ' 


lyt 


ledt 


luton 


loten 


how, incline. 


gedte 


^ 


jgedt 


guton 


goten 


pour. 


fledte 


flyt 


fledt 


fluton 


flotpn 


float. 


hledte 


hlyt 


hledt ^ 


hluton 


hloten 


obtain, aortior. 


nedte 


nyt 


nedt 


nuton 


notexi 


enjoy. 


pedte 


pyt 


fedt 


]^uton 


]^teii 


howl. 


tdsliipe 


tdslyp* 


(tdsledp) 


toslupon 


toslopen 


dissolve. 


credpe 


cryptt 


credp 


crupon 


cropen 


creep. 


cliife 


clyft 


cledf 


clufon. 


clofen . 


cleave. 


gediife 


gedy£» 


gededf 


gedufon 


gedofen 


dive. 


sciife 


scyft 


scedf 


scufon 


scofen 


shove. 


cedwe 


cywfJ 


cedw 


cuwon 


gecowen 


chew. 


hredwc; 


hryvriJ 


hredw 


bruwon 


lirowen 


rue. 



fce6san 


cyst 1 


1.3. ceAB 


.2. cure 


jEorl^<Ss£i|i 


4y:fti, 


> leds 


4ure 


}Lre6^an . 


hrfst 


hreds 


kruxre 



0f ¥^rtoi M 

' aia; S66i$an jfo Mf?v #€o«fce, ckaiges its S to il 
tnthe Mme o^sea^ Wii»1)0VQ.giTeii (24!i), but thofiie with # 
for itibaiftctemtic e1iai]l|;e i]ie',« into r itt thase. eH^i^s, as: 

. Pl^.curon gecer«& tOieA«o«€^ 

.r-luroai fofloseiL.to 2ose« 
: hruTQii ^ehroiren to fall, 
rush* 

' 252. We may often find an i in the 2nd and 3d per^ 
son? .present, which is a mere Jorthographical variety, in- 
troduced forHhe «ake*of expressing the hardy, without 
an accent, as: cist, wriS; just as, rtc^ ©erifl, we find ia 
the !2iid class, y for t tenue^ both in the 2nd pers. sing. 
imp. aiid in all the plural, as also in the imp.' subj. and' 
part, pass., according to the same orthography ' (249). 

253. The irregular verbs are here inserted in their 
respective conjugations and classes, and the most remark- 
able and frequently occurring given at full length. There 
are indeed some more under this head to be fouit'd in Gram- 
mars, but these ure 1) partly regular, being hfere referred 
to their proper classes, as: bepaecan to deceive*, edlse- 
cvLXi^ to repeat) t dec an to teach; which are inflecteA 
like neilaecean, reccaii &c. (208); 2) partly uncer^ 
tain, bei&g of so rare occurrence, that their inflection 
cannot be completely ,ascertaiiied ; 3) partly/ false and 
misunderstood, as: an nan to give ^yfhich is no verb, 
*but merely an imaginary infinitive formed from the sing. 
ind^ prses. ic kn I grants plur. unnoii, inf. unnan; 
ahafan to lift a/i,' made of the part. pass, ahafen', 
from the verb hebbe, j&iof; inf. hebban, &c. 

Of Auxiliary, and bther kinds of, Verbs. 

254. The future in AVS: U the same a» the pre- 
sent, without any auxiliary, as: hi d65 eOw of ge- 
samnungumj ac scd tid cymi| fast »i^^e eow 
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oftlyhS, w^nr^ ]^»i he feenfge gode they shaU 
drive pou from the aynagogues, but the thne shall came 
that whosoever elagfth you ehatt ihink that he doeth 
fiod. a service y Joh. IH^ 2i So.altl^, in the «ul)junetive 
mode, asr Ic truAvige- fedh f aet sum wurtSe 
Ebrjrd j^urh god, ^aet tiine lyste gehyran ^i, 
hdlgan, Idre / trust however ^ that some one may 
he instigated through. God <i that he desire to hear this 
holy doctrine, M]f. Ep. 1, 3. The w6rds ic wille, 
Bceal &c. rather convey an idea of will, obligation, or 
command than of time, although they sometimes, by 
periphrasis, assist in expressing /»;/«riY^. 

255. The perfect is formed with ha&bbe and the 
pluperfect with haefde^ as: ic haebbe, haefde ge- 
SddA I have, had said; ^a hfg hsefdon hyra lof- 
sang gesungenne when they had sung their song 
of praise {hymn). But this tense is also often expressed 
by the simple imperfect, as: *) and ^aet hi didon 
^urh )3ae8 deofles^ Hre, {>e hwHum ebr Adain 
forlsbrde and that 'they did through the Devil's sug^ 
gesfion^ who a while before (had) misled Adani^ JEM. Sp. 
1, 7.; and ]^d H, he'faeste feowertige daga and 
when he (hcfd) fasted forty days. 

25Q. The passive, on the contrary, is expressed in 
all tenses by the he)p of . auxiliaries, viz. in the present, 
with eom or weori3ej in the perfect, with eom --* 
wordeo; in the future, with Ve6, or sceal b'e6n, in 
the imjperfect, with wees,.jWear^; and in the pluper- 
fect ^ith wabs — wo r den; nearly as in German. 

257. Here shpul4 also l^e apticed se|rei:al otjbcr cir- 



.*) This very simple |)assag;e is .curiously misunderstood in L. 
L. A. S« edit, Wil kins y jp^ 162. , yvhere it is thus translated: 
€t ut per Viaholi instifictum agereat tamdiu, antequam Adam 
seductus trat. (/) ^ 
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cmnloeatioBB wi(h the taxUiariei: f^r Instance, eom 
with the gerund exprestes dutji or obligation, as: he is 
t6 Ittf igQnne he i8 to love, L e. to be^ or ought to 
be, loved. With the active participle, eom denotes a 
precise point of time, as in English, as:*n^ ^tt j^na 
glaedlice t6 us sprecende eart now thou art thue 
gladly speaking to tir; he mid him aprecende wea 
he woe speaking with him; he6 mid ^^m healfan 
dsble beforan ^im cyninge farande w&s, awyl* 
ce hed flednde wsre she {7%amyris) went with 
the half part (of the arpiy) before the King, as if she 
were fleeing {from him) (Ores. 2, 4); ic gd rmdan I 
am going to read, Fr« Je vais lire* 

258. This language, having no passive form, cannot 
hare^any deponent verbs; but it has several impersonals^ 
aa^ dagian to dawn; rinan /o ram, and the like, which 
have no other peculiarity than that of occurring only in 
the Sd pers*, as: hit rin6 &c* Some of these however 
become, in a certain degree, personal, by admitting a 
subject in an oblique case, for instance, in ace ne 
hyngrafi j^one ]^e t6 me cym%, and ne j^yrst 
l^one naefre ^e on me gelyffi he shaU not hunger 
who cometh to me, and he shall never thirst who be^ 
lieveth in me, Joh. 6, 85., or in dat. me j^incS (me- 
thinks)^ ^e ^inc6, brim ^incS &c.; him gedafe- 
no^de he ought; him gebyrafi it is his duty, his turn* 

BSO. Others admit ail the persons, but denote aii 
action which is confined to its agent; these arb^ •called 
neuters, or intransitives,, as: slid an to slide; swim- 
man to swim. Some of these require that a pronoun 
of the same person as the subject be repeated in an 
oblique case, as: ic me reste / rest myself; he hine 
re^ste he rested himself, and the lUte* These do not 
differ in inflection from the others. 



Of Particles. 

2M. The parts of speedi comprised under this g^ 
Beral deaominatioa ; nanu^y, the Adyerb, Preposition^ 
Conjaiictioii, and Interjection, are in this, as in the other 
Gothic tongues, not susceptible of any particnlar inflec- 
tion which can entitle them to a place in the Etjmo- 
]ro§y#' Many of the' adverbs .indeed admit tlie de^eea 
of comparison, which are generally denoted by the ter- 
minations 'rey -or^' -^^^^ as: hraedlice rdpidly, hastily, 
hraedlicor^ hrttdlic^st. Sometimes the compara- 
tiv« .iis formed- )iy f merely rejecting the re from the 
comparative of the adjective, and the superlative in -st 
{^t) o|ily, as: lang'e^ osiap. leng, mp. leugst {see 
Mules for the eamparisBfi .of adjectives 12B-135). ' Care 
must .be taken not to confound this colliparative of the 
adverb with that of the adjective, in the neuter gender: 
the latter ending always in -re^ as, in the words already 
died,. hr«dlicre, lengre* All other changes which 
these, words may undergo, transform them into totally' 
different expressioiis,. and are iherefore not to be con- 
sidered as inflections, but as derivations or compositions, 
as: iltt, Ate, Atan, b-u'tan, ymb-i&tan &c. These 
must therefore be sought for in the , Dictionaries , but 
their formation will be treated of, in tiie' next paart. 

261. The Rules for the government of Preposi- 
tions ^ belong to. the Syntax, and shall there be briefly 
tikplained* 



THIED PART. 

Of tHe Formation of Words. 

JL his Brancli of Grammar iS| in Anglo-Saxon, aa 
well as in all the Gothic, Slavonian, Lettish, and Thradan 
or Phrygian tongues, of the highest moment, in ascer* 
taining the gender, inflection, derivation, and pfihi|t]ve 
signification, of words i an accurate knowledge of which 
is, in the dead languages, as indispensahle to the under* 
standing and translating them correctly,' as it is, in the 
living ones, to the writing them with ekgance and pre- 
cision, and to the enrichment of 4hem« Neglect of this 
branch has in the old grammars given birth to many 
difficult and absurd rules to the framing of which, only 
some unconnected portions of it have been applied here 
and there, with other heterogeneous matter^ as the occa- 
sion required. 

263. Words are formed either by Derivation, or by 
'Composition. In the first case, a word receives a hew, 
or a modified, signification, by a change of vowel, or by 
the addition of one or more syllables, which, in them- 
selves, are void of signification. In the second case, two 
or more independent worAs are joined together, in order 
to form a new one. In both thesje cases, the A. S. bears 
8 close resemblance to the Icelandic and the German^ 
though it often happens, that what, in one of these lan- 
guages is expressed by derivation, is, in another, denoted, 
either -by composition, or by quite another ^derivative 
termination. In like manner,, with respect to the inflec- 
tion of words, one language Ifrequently employs the da- 
tive case, where another requires the accusative, oc, for 
tbe atmo wordf d^manda aa inflectioii diferei^t from that 

(7) 
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which' it hat ta aiiot|ier; wherefore « Jf^ the stady of 
these tongues / it ii nei^essarj ~to pay due attentiaa to 
their peculiarities in each of these respects, that our 
knowledge of them may not be imperfect and confused. 

; ,. Derivation*.: / 

264. The object of Derivation is either to alter, or 
inodify, the signification of a word, by adding to it the idea 
of ^/legation, opposition, deterioration, or the like ; or, by 
changing its part of speech and inflection, to transform a 
substantive into an adjective, a pronoun into an adverb £c. 
The first is accomplished bj certain universd syllables^ 
which are prefixed indiscriminately to all those parts of 
speech, to which the ideas of opposition, negation &c. 
are to be added, as: unsidu depravity; linsyfer im- 
pure; unssblen to loosen; unrihte unjustly. The se- 
cond, on the contrary, requires an appropriate termina- 
tion for each part of speech, to which a word is to be 
transferred, adapted to its inflection, and other proper- 
^es, as: heah h^gh; hedlice highly; hean to raise^ 
exalt; heahnes highness: the first must therefore be 
considered with respect, to their signification ; the last 
according to the parts of speech to which a word is 
transferred, by their influence. 

^ Prefixes. 

Seme syllables impart the idea of negation, deterio* 
ration opposition &c«, to the words to whldi they are 
prefixed; the chief -are: 

M5. jS/n-, on- (Engl, ft Germ, un-, Icel. 6-)^ nz 
rincyst a fault (IceL dkostr); unsib enmity f un^ 
tl tsn nnclean; /unneyldig guiMess; sn^ehyrsma 
disob^iofU; ^Tnrihtwia unrighUom^ unahereildiijD 



nntiBa^able; nnbdht unhoughi^ tttk s^h or tn unborn f. 
unlyhahor <iiitf.iian to open; QnolttHBian to pot* 
lute; oliwre6ii to uncover, reveal. 

208. n^ (from ne not, Lat. i»-) is naed chiefly with 
prononiM and adverbs, as: nin none (jttom in one, like 
the led. n-'eiiiai Lat. n-ullue &e.)i naefre never. If 
ihe primitive word be^n with h or i^, it is left out, as : 
H^abban to have not; n^s woe not; if it begin with 
^, it is changed into g, as: nyllan to will not (nolle.) 

267. or- (Icel. er-, 5r-), as: orm6d desperate; or- 
rfbrg secure; orsorgnes eeeuritg, careleenees ; artru- 
wian to deSpair. 

208. d-, ^^ (answer often to the 6erm» er-), as: 
Awe n dan to avert, pervert; at]^nan to open (from 
ti&n, Germ. Zaun)^ aminsnmi&tt to excommunicate; 
flWesllan to spring forth; ahafen esalted, erect (fi. 
erhaben); awaecan to awaken (O. erwachen). 

JSte. '\)^- (Germ, ent-)^ as: ofcyrnan (6r entlau- 
fen); o'^ddn effodere; ot^sacan to deny; oiSwendatt 
to deprive' of, avert (G. entwenden)i ofifledn to flee, 
ehiape. 8i»metimes it fieemi to have the same significa^ 
tio%' as and- as: ofifaestan to delivery (tradere); ic 
o^eowe oetendo.^ 

< 270. m/;t- (Icel., Dan., Engl. nUe-, Germ. & Sw. 
miss')^ as: misdabd misdeed; misHc various; mis^ 
Imd'an #0 mfs/e^J; misHcian to mislihe (IceL mis- 
Hit a); misf6n to miss^ fail &e* It aeema also to h% 
tihe root of missian to ndsSf 

271. wafih or wonr (leek, iSw^, l>an. van-): wan- 
itil unhealthily infirm*, m^nBtr^AA iU^tad &c* This 
partlele is, without donbt, derived from flie adjective 
wana wanthig, lacUngy e.^. in flng j^eij wa.iia one 
lihfng is '^antitig to thee. 

212. ^oiirf- (fed. imrffy ond-i 6f' ai^rf-), ait and- 
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wlit the faeeCleti. hnilli, Qerm. Antlii%); (ji^6) «nd^ 
0^war« {the) answer (led. ends Tdr).; andweard' priN^ 
9ent; andsacian to deny. 

27S: wOSer- (from the Icel. prep. TiiSr, Germ, uft- 
der, A. S. wi&): wiSersaca an adnersary^ apostate 
(Germ. JFtdersacier) ; wiSerwinaa an adversary; wi- 
(ermddnes asperity, adversity; wi5erwear d cuft^tfr^tf^ 
hostile; wiSersacii contradiction; wifieraacian to 
contradict, oppose* Has particle ia the root of witSe-- 
rian to oppose^ 

274. to- is, without doubt, the Engl, to, but, as ^ 
prefix, it often involTes the idea of deterioration, and 
then ieems to correspond to the Icel* tor, Gr. ivg^ as: 
toweorpan to overthrow ; towendan to subvert; to-, 
wrfdan to distort ^ writhe; todrcbfan to dissipate, 
disperse. In thesQ. ^hCB to should be written withioat^ 
the accent. 

2%. for- is^ in Uk^ manner, th^ Engl, for-, but it 
also often adds .the idiea of deterioration to the words 
before which it is placed, ia which case it seems to be 
a different word, lil^e the Germ, ver-, (difff^rent from, 
DOr-), as: forbeddan to forbid; forddman to cart-, 
demn; to rcu^ perverse, corrupt; forddn to destroy, 

. Other prefixes denote a determipation of time, place, 
degree &c.; these are principally: - . 

276. ge^ (Germ, ge-, Mces. gfa-) which sometinies 
forms a i(ort of coUectiye, as: gebrj&ru brothers (G. 
GebrUder"); gehusan house-folk; .gemagaa kinsmen; 
gemae^n 97ki^«s (oldE^gl^ mil^<)4*g«g7lda amember 
of a' corporation. . of. guiid; g e w \ ^^ a witness , acconts: 
piite^; "^ef^ra a co^anion^ ait^d^t ;rg^!^cy $hoes^ 
gega:dxj«n t&. gather. It sometimes gives an pctiv^ 
signification, and then forms Terbs out of substantives^ 
aaf: geendian to end^^ geac7lda9 to shield; getim* 
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hrHn to.tuUdi It often seems Toid.of sij;niflcation, as^ 
gegaslS bli8$; gelic like; gesun A sound, healthg. In 
▼erbs, It keetau sometiiiies to be a mere augment, and to 
be prefixed to all the imperfects (not, as in German, to 
iKe participles wly): many therefore of the verbs to be 
fonnd in Lye with ge- ought perhaps to> be rejected, as 
' mere imperfects or participles of the same word without 
ge^^ It often changes the signification from literal to 
figurative, as : hyran tohear^ gehyr^n to obey; heal* 
dan toehold, gehealdan to observe, preserve; fyllan 
to fill^ gefyllan to fulfil; biddan to bid, require^ 
gebiddan to pray* 

277. be- (Grerm. be-) usually gives an active signi- 
fication, 91s: behabban to surround; began^an to 
perform^ do; behangen hung (with something); /be r 
hedfdian tobehead; behreowsian torepent.^ Some- 
times it seems to add nothing to the signification, ak.: 
belifani^o remain^ survive; begyrdan to encompaasi, 
gird about. It seems also to have a privative significa- 
tion, as: bebycgan tosell/from bycgan to buy. But 
inany of the words having the above prefixes,, especially 
0-, ge- and be- never occur without them, such are be- 
Iffan, geHc, arfsan. 

278. ed- (kymric ad-^ again, re^^ as: edniwian 
to renew^ edwftan to reproach; ^dledn recompense; 
edjcenning regeneration, 

279. siVf- (McBS. «i«-, Icel. s/-, ever-)^ as: sinfyr- 
vtende ever-thirsting; singr^ne ever-green; sin- 
niht eternal night. (Hence the adv. simble, simld 
eomtantty, a{ways^ and perhaps the Lat. semper.) 

280. sam- {Lht. semi, half), as: samwfs half-wise; 
samcucu half-dead {half-alive), (from cucu, cwic liv^ 
mg, quick, Icel. kvikr); » tL ml At ed half-learned; but this 
derivation is doubtful, and most of the cases in Lye may 
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^«rbapi8 be explained hj Hhe pronu $ame, many trftcea of 
'ithiefa are to be found ia A* S. 

181.. mtm-- (led. warn-, f^om a a mod together, Lat. 
'9imul), as: aantwyrcan to eon^peratei aamrdde utir 
animouslf &c. . But tht^ aeema to be HvMortherntam, In- 
trodneed at a late period, 'aamod, without apocope, 
heing geaerally used In composition} aa: ^aamodwyr- 
'can &e. 

S82. wl" (led. td-, from eall, n/Q, as: aelmib- 
tig abnightyy mlgjlden all*golden$ aelgr^ne alt- 
^reen. 

Pronouns and adrerbs hare besides aoma -derifstfre 
syllables prefixed to them; the cbief are, 

283. A«F- (interrogative): bwider vfbitharf bwjic 
•v>ho, wMckf hwd who? 

184. A~ 4K (determinate, especlallj with regard to 
the person speaking) , as: hider AtYAer) ber here} ivi 
eof swile euch. 

185. fh (determinate^ with respect to anptber tbio^), 
ass f^ast thati J^aer theref j^ider thither $ ^anoa 
ihence. 

280i iPg", ge-, as: aeghwaer, gehwser everg 
where} a^ghwider, gehwider trAtfA^^oef^er) «gh- 
wanon from every side (jundique)f SBghwjICy^ ge- 
hwylc e€ioh, eixery* 

Terminations. 

287. There are numerous Terminations, but yet 
much, fewer than in tcelandic; thej are distinguished 
according to the respective parts of speech, to which 
each word is transferred, through their influence. 

Nominal Terminations. 
The following denote persons: 
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288. -a (leeL '^% as: se swtca the tra^pr^ e4- 
na a g^est^ wjrhta a workman, aunight^ maaslaga 
«r manslager% wliSerwlnna an adDer9ary\ yrfemmim 
an heir I foregenga a foregoer^ predeceeeor. It is used, 
ttho to form other derivatives, signifying inanimate things, 
M: gem^na an aeeqeiation^ gewvnu a custom. 

'289. -ere (Icel. -art), as: p lege re a player in^ 
dere a sower; wrftere.^in writer; reefer e a robbery 
fulluhtere a baptist. } 

290* -09M{ (IceL -cindt, from the part, act. in -ende\ 
as: d^mend a judge (leel. ddmatidi)| weriend U 
protectory waldend a ruler, governor} heelend a stt- 
viour; asfterfyligend a successor^ (also aefterfol- 
ger.e). , a 

201. -tf (Icel* -fr), as: hyrde a herd (as in shep- 
herd), a keeper; (from hyrdan. fo guard). It is also 
used to form derivatives denoting inanimate objects, ttgt 
eyle cold; bl6dgyte bloodshed; sige victory; cwy- 
de a saying, testament; bryne'a burning; bryce a 
breach; eyre choice; wlite beauty, splendour. These, 
for the most part, &i^ deriyedfrom verbs) whereas those 
derived from adjectives, with the termination -e are of 
the fem. gender, as: rihtw/se ^tf^^fce. 

202. -el, -ol (leeh -ill, -tf/Q, as: forrfdel an out^ 
rider; forerynel a forerunner; by del a herald. It ' 
is also used for inanimate Dbjects, as: gyrdel a girdl^^;' 
etypel a tower, steeple; sceamol a bench, table^ 
at icel a sting. 

293. -mg (Icel. -ingr, -^ngr), as: cyning a king^ 
aeiSelinga prince. It also forms patronymics, as : B r a n d - 
(wabs) Beldeging, Baeldaeg Wddening, Woden 
Fri[»ownlfing, FritSowulf FinnHig, Finn God^ 
wnlfing, Godwulf^edting. 

294. 'ting (IceL -lingr) forms diminutives andl»ome- 
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timef Meim to Imply contempt, as: lyjtiing a 'dUZd^ 

infant; onaepling a bag (from cil«p«)| haBftling m 
priMoneri rsbpling id. (L e-^one bound with o rope); 
nydling a slave; fe6ri^ling a farthing*,' 

205. Hcaru (Icel. '■verjar) denotes the inhabitants 
of a country or tofna. Derivatives with this tenninatioa 
are, in the singular, coUeetives of the fem« gender , in 
^the plnr. they liave ';warej and are declined like Denm 
(101. 104). 

206.. "eBtre denotes feminine nouns of action, aa: 
witegestre a prapkete$s; Imrentte an instruciresa; 
rsdestre a female reader; sangestre a sangstresa, 

297. -en forms only a few masculines, as: f»e^dde]i 
Icing, poet., from |»e6d people; dryhten a lord, from 
jlryht people, subjects i but many feminines, (corre- 
sponding to the Germ. -»», Dan. -mde), as: ^inen a 
fnaidrservant (from ^en); ^eowenn female slave (firom 
^eow); wylen the same (from weal a slave); also 
many nouns of the fern, gender (corresponding to the 
IcIsL -^, */»), as: segen tradition, saying (leel. sogn); 
gymen heed, care; byrgen a tomb; syien a gift; 
Byrj^en a burden; hiwrseden a family, house ySsA 
several others in -rceden^ as: gecwydraeden anOgree* 
ment, contract; masgrasden relationship; gefdrrac- 
de n a train^ company, congregation. Some of those in 
•€11, are neuters (corresponding to the Icel. in -in, -en) , 
as: maegen strength, might (Icel. megin, magn); 
masden a maiden; westen a waste, desert; swefen 
a dream; midlen a middle; faesten a fortress, fast- 
ness. 

The following derivations signify an action, condi" 
turn, quality or the like. . ' . ' 

208.. The short substantives^ formed from verbsi 
by casting 6ff tljte termination, and which in some cues 
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to be the f^t of •ach Terb«, m Itere, M^inGer^ 
mm, 'generally of the'masc.j^endor, at: wtfp -is a 
ery, tffhoop (whence w^pan to weep)^ getei jqgy gladr' 
ij^eM (whence gefe6n to rejoice); hreim aery (whence 
^hryman to cry out). Some of these however shew 
that thej are 4eriTed from yerbs, and not vice veraa^ 
UBitjll a/ally from f eallan to fall; hlyp a leap &c. 
It is remarkable that eubstantiveei thus formed, and with 
a particle prefixe.d) are generally neuter, as: gewill 
will; angin fte^iVnatVt^; andgit understanding. 

200. -m forms a number of nouns of the mascu-: 
line gender, as: tleim flight (from fle6nto>Iee)j 
cwealm plague^ death (from cwellan to kill); waestm 
fruity wylm heat, effervescence; awylm source, origin^ 
from weallan to bubble, spring out.. 

SOQ. -^Is, usually masculine, as : scyccels acfoal', 
\puintle; 'W^t els a coat, pallium; stiecelf^ a prickle^ 
eting; r A eels ^frankincense; free Is a festival. 

801. -IdCi as: reafldc prey, rapine; scinldc an 
apparition^ ntagie; wffHc wedlock; feohtldc battle. 

302. 'hdd (6. -ieit, -keit, Dan. -hed, Bngl. -^hood); 
as: cildhdd childhood; msddenhi A virginity; preost- 
hid priesthood; hv6iofvhiA brotherhood; peowhdd 
servitude. ' 

803. _ "Scffle , -^cipe (Icel. -^kapr, S^..-skap, Dan. 
-^kab, Germ, -schqft, Engl. -ship). There are many words 
with this termination, and, as in Icelandic, all of the 
masc. gender, as: leiSdscipe a ndtion; ^egenscipe 
service, valour; weor^scipe dignity, worship; frednd- 
Bcipe friendship; ealdorscipe supremacy, eldership. 

304. 'ddm (Icel. -ddmr, Dan. -dom. Germ, -thum^ 
Engl, -doni), also masculine, as: wfsddm, cristen^ 
ddm, jj^eowdt^m servitude, thraldom; cynningdi^m 
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itngship; hlBce^TfAdm^he fpiiiopt^ dijpiitg; sbbot- 
ddm th0 digmtfi of im tAbot; tte6A6m freedom. 

M6. •*'ita9, -<i6, -oS (leeL 'nMr, wri$r), ai: hunt- 
naS, huntaiS the duuei tine%^ pieeattoi mouAtt a 
month; innoS th9 womb; waro6 the sea ehore* 

aOff. -ifS, -6 (loeL -S, Sw., Dan. & Geim. -<f^ -€; 
Engl, -th)^ as: geoguS jfoci^ft; duguiS (led. dygtS) 
rfV^tie; yrmS misery^ poverty (from earm jioor, mie^ 
Table); anlS happineee^; geayhS ^^i^; atrengV 
etrength; frymS beginning; myrS m^M; .treowS 
covenant, troth (Icel. tryg6)^ and aeteral others, all 
of the feiii. gender. ' 

807. -4, "t is a termination easentially diflSerent 
from the foregoing, (not as in Icel*, where it seems ta 
depend solely on the preceding consonant, whether the 
word shall end in t, d or 6). Words thus formed are, 
for the most part, feminine, as: gebyrd birth; ge- 
cynd nature; miht might; aeht a possession; wrdht 
accusation, blame; gfmelfni carelessness (from g^- 
meleis careless); and^several others in -Ifst or -ledst, 
from adjectiTes in -fei^s^ answering to the Icel. neuter 
termination 4eysi. 

906; -of, -t forms many masculines from rerbs, as; 
gylt-as debt; arist (aryst) resurrection; agift re- 
storation ; manslyht-as homicide , manslaughter ; 
ymbhwyrft eir4!umference; ge^ 6 hi thought, reflee-: 
tion; tnlluht baptism; tre6i freedom; ^eowot(^e<H 
wet, l^eowt) bondage; basrnet combustion. 

309. 'Hng denotes an action, as: onbryrding m* 
sanation; byrging tasting, gustatio &c.; but most 
of these are formed in: 

310« 'ung (Icel. & Dan. -ing. Germ, -ung)^ as: 
gitsnng, gewilnnng desire; swntelnng manifesto" 
tion; claensnng a cleansing; sceawiing view, con- 



nung an awmnbly. This twrminntioii Jg . cUefly .i^^4 
•in forming subsUjUtiYos from rerks/of the . 1^^. dasa in 
^4an^ as: hilgnag comedratian, firom h^lgiaa to hat- 
law, consecrate^ These words are all feminine« 

311. -^^ ast swingele a tcAtjipti^l blpd^le a 
i$nding; tyhtle accusation^ 

812. -nee, --%«, -ism (Germ. -fws)> These, as jTar 
Mr I have found, are all feminiUes, Asi mildheortnea 
mercy f ^eenji eternity;, heamitbikew poUution; t^k- 
t\fgdmeAn.e9 separation; alysednes redemption; go* 
uceiAvrisne^ reason, discretton;. g^lients likeness. 

818. -tf, -o (Germ. •«) is used ehiefly to form the 
namea of qualities from adjeetiyest asi^sed hebtu beat; 
denu a valley; lagu a law; andswartf an answer 
*(these tvifo last seem borrowed from the Icelandic log., 
4iT5r, nent. inplvr.); fticnigeo (mtenigu) ih^ many, 
multitude; lengeo length, and several others, all femi- 
nine (102. 108). 

814. -em (from aern a house or rooni) forms some 
neuters, denoting a place, ast d6mern a session-house ; 
^wartern a prison; heddern a cellar, granary, 

816.^ --ed, as: e6red a band, legion; haemed ooo* 
eubinage; eowed a flock, herd, all neuters. 

816. -/, as: setl a seat, settle; botl a dwetting; 
npatl saliva. 

Adjectival Terminations. 

317. -« seems to be a derivatiye termination for 
adjeetiTes, as: gemsene common, from gemdna; yfjr- 
te worthy^ from wur6 worth; tort genge forthcomr 
ing, increasing; I ^ngUfe long-living. 

Sf}8. 'ig (Icel. "igt, -ugt. Germ, -ig^ Engl. -^}, as : 
tcyldig owifig^ guUty; mihtig mighty; welig rich; 
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Anig any {tt^m in); dretfrlg sad^ drwtrg. 

SIO. ^ie {Ueh-^igt, Germ^ ^/fc&)/M : we rile man" 
Ig; w/fltc ufomanlg; cildllc ittfantfne; ^^dstlic 
ghostiif, spiritual I forfifendlic pardonable* 

S20. -9tfm (loel. -^amt, Germ, -tofn, £ngl- "Sam), 
as: gesibsum /leacenUe; gehyrsum obedient'^ lang*- 
8am «/ot£^; winsinn sweet, lively {wineame}. 

821. -M<^ (Icel. --Mit^, Germ, -daeh, Ea^l. -M), as: 
cildisc childishi hsdenise heathenish. TIds tennis- 
nation serves also to form patrial adjectlTes, as: enj^- 
lisc English; greciftc Greeks romaaisc fiamim; Ae- 
nine Danish; laadenisc Londonish; v^yliac ^elst 
Adjectives in -ise are also often ased as noaas of the 
n^eatetf gender, as: mcrnaisc human^ of j^isam men- 
nisce of this people (126)^ 

S22. -o£ (Icel. -o/^, -ult) denotes a mental qnalitj, 
as: s<S6sagol true^ veracious; dedpj^ancol contem- 
plative; (orgy iol forgetful ; hsdiol hateful; sprecol 
talkative. 

323. -en (IceL -^t, -inn, -in. Germ. & EngL -e») 
denotes especially the material ofwhich a thing is formed^ 
-as: stsbnen of stone (stsbnene trasterfatn stone 
fi>aterpots);iTeovr en wooden; fellen of skin; fleaxes 
flaxen; gy.lden golden; sylfren of silver; herenof 
bear's skiny yteren of otter's skin. 

324. -em (Icel. -rcBnij -rcenn, ^ran^ Engl, ^em) 
chiefly denotes the regions of the globe, as: suSera 
southern ; n o r ^ e r n northern. 

325. -bdfe (Germ. & Dan. ^ar), as: InsthAre 
pleasant, delightful; hlish At efanwus, noted; wasstm* 
b ffi r e fruitful. 

326. -ed, rd (IceL -at, k. Germ, -et, -t) indicate* 
that a person or thing is famished or provided with 
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^ibat wlucb is expre^ped by tbe root, ^i^ la «|RitIIj com-* 
sidercd as a participle, although no verb ma; exists to 
^vrhldr it can be .assigned; . sndi words hare tberidFore 
generally ge- prefixed to them, as: gehyraed. Aormif; 
S es c e 6 d shoiL . . 

327. -au (Germ. -icA^), asr habriht i^^ (difTe- 
rent from h&ren made of hair); stcbniht etp^jf*^ 

328. ^eund (Icel. -kgnjat, from kyn) deDotos tbe 
na[tare or origin of a thio^ as: heofonc.nni. hewfniy; 
weornldcnnd secular, werUUyi,^ godcnnd i^rme; 
deofolcund devilf$k.^ 

Xt9. Hpeard (Icel. -pert, .Qem»..''foSrtig.%ni^ in, ad- 
verbs, -warts) expresses situation or direction^ as: and- 
weard present {Germ* gegenwdrtig) ; i^we^Td fuilure; 
bdmweardAomeirarif;; sefweard a&sefi^^.sji.6.ew|^ard» 
anSanweard «otf^&cpar({ (130.. 13^.^ ; . 

S^. 'tig (Icel. -^ugt, -tiu, Q^rm* -i^g) toxipn^.tene, 
in nameration, as: titUf^ Jlffg; hi^ndt^elftig a 
hundred and twenty (IW). - . ^ 

331* ^ote (Sw. -onde, Dan. -ende) foirois.. ordinal 
numbers, as: tep^e, tenths tittigoie fiftieth (JiW). 

332. -feald (|cel. ^altj, Germ, -fold, Engl. & Dan. 
•/oU), as: seoJTonfeald seve^fql4 &c. (1S40. 

33(3. Many adjectives., answering to the. Icelandic 
in -/, -r, seejDfr in A. S. to be formed without any ter- 
' nrination; all these signs of gepder h^nng disappeared 
in this iongue, asi of ermd4.|>rQiff/» 9'TO^an^.por>org 
carets. Some; of these change the Tow^l, as: of^yrst 
thirsty (from ^urst); nngehy,rt Aeiir^ss, inanimate, 
from heor.te. 

Adverbial Terminatioiia. . 
334. In order to form adverbs, particularly from 
nonns substantive, it is usual in A. S. , * ss in Icelandic, 
and other tongoeis, to use certain case85.^t first perhaps 
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howerer fhfg fjltalle teems to'hvre no inHtiraee on tbe 
ffignillcatioB^ ai: yf el^aii and geyfellan to hurt, m- 
jurei gearwlan and ge^earwfan to prepare. The ac- 
tire sense Is sometifties expressed by- another deriTation, 
•s: Iritian to'-become hot, hflbtan to heat, make hot\ 
ealdian to grow old, yldan to defer, protfrdetmate, 

8^.'-^Vifi (Icel/ -i^a), as: gearcSan toprepare. 
' 844. 'gidn (IceL -g^a, Germ, -igen)^ as: sdrgian 
to smarts to griete (from sdlr pain)^ hergian to ret- 
vjige^ from here an army^ syngfan to ein (IceL 
ftyndga, Germ, eundigeh). '-' 

'846. "Stan (led. -so), as: el«nsian*fo deansef 
maersian to exalt, ma^fy% nnrtftsian to be sad\ 
{(eniiltsiaii to pity % gtfnntreowsian tobeoffendedi 
hreowsian to repent* 

846. -nian (Icel. nta), as:, wilnlan to desire) 
•m iini^n to punish, from wit e punishment i Hcnian 
to cure, heal (Icel. Itekna). 

847* -on. Besides the foregoing, which aU belong 
to tiie 1st order, 1st class, there are ako many rerbs, 
formed from other rerbs, from sabstantives ^ or from 
adjelstfFes, by a change of Towel^ vliich have an actifS 
Sigjifflcfation, and belong 0>the 1st order, 2nd and 3d 
classics, as r hreim o cfjf\i'1iTytaKn to ery^ weorc 
ttwi^ir, wyrcan to v>ork% wearm warm^ wyrman to 
wnftm^ distinct from trearmian to become warm\ hedn 
po^f^ ioiel^ hf nun 'toif^pi-^ss^f heald bowed down, m- 
MdMcf' (leelJ hallt)^' 'hyl^an to incUne, bend\ earm 
)NM^, mhnr^le^' yrm'aii to afflict, to rendert mwertMe^ 
isaiil 4flbl^ yldan A Mayyuf^ tfp> yppan todiselose, 
Iny-opdnf tt out, rf^kn^todrwe out, espely here be* 
long also '4hose in ^;/SyM(m, as: firyiyldan to triple^ 
and others (184). Thdse derived from neater verbs^ sMn 
ehiely formed firom tke impeifect^ as: . " 







TeniibiAtioii9« 


US 


ynuLn 


. to mn. 


Iwgp. am ^ 


amiaft 


^ to M rmm. 




hum \ardere) 


f bam 


besman 


wrefre. 


drincaa 


drink. 


dranc 


drencanj 


give to drink^ . 


sincan 


nnk (neut.)» 


sane 


sencan 


•ifiJk (act)» 


licgan 


tie. 


lifeg 


lecgan 


loy, 


sittan 


bH, 


«^t 


8ettaii 


^«f, 


drifan 


OlftV9f 


drdf 


dz^bfan 




litfan 


go (ftf f ea). 


Id* 


I^an 


Uad, 


arisan 


ari^e. 


ards 


rdbran 


raiee^ rear. 


feallan 


fall. 


feoll 


iyllan 


eati doum, feU, 


weallaxi 


boil (neut.). 


weoll 


wyllan 


make boil. 


fLe6n 


M 


fledh 


afiigan 


pni to flighty 


bilgaa 


bow,heKd(ntVLi.), be^ 


bigaa 


Ae«rf(act), ' 


fatan 


go. 


f6r 


feran 


eoHvey, 


weecan 


wake (neut.)j 


w6c 


weecan 


wake, excite. 



tL third and difitinct word is wacian to tcatch (vigilare\ 

848. -ettan^ as: hilettan to bail, greet; andet- 
tan 1^0 "confess; licettan^^o flatter, dissemble. 

849. "Idcan (imp. 4<khtey part* -Idht)^ as: genei- 
Idbcan ^0 approach (Icel. nila&gjast); gerihtleecan 
to justify f' correct; efenl^can fo imitate; sumorleb^ 
can approfinquare ad cestatem; winterlebean appro^ 
pinquare ad ht/emem; edlcibcan to repeat. 



Composition. 

8S0. The AnglcHSaxon^ like the othev Gothic lan« 
{nages, abounds in componnd word», as weli phiiosophi-* 
^ as poetical; for it was usual amon^both the Anglo^ 
Saxons and Scandinavians to translate all the terms which 
ihej found in the classic writers ^ and not to preserve 
6 Aer- foreign words than those which w«re nniversaUy 
nsed. in dailjr conversation amoi% the people, and there* 
fbre thorottghly naturalheed. Some tevms of art^ which 
authors attempted to introduce^ probably never became 
genci^lf but there arei, many compounds i whicli ^re evi- 
dently formed for daily conversatioiii wd ftonn thence* 

(8) 



\ 
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received into the writlen, or book, languafe, aa: ^eow 
a slave, serpont^ {leow-weorc sbwe-^oori^ weorc- 
fieo^ a wori'SUwefyiie'^eoyir one candehmed to sla- 
very, peowboren slavebom &c« 

851. The laat part of the compound always shews 
to what part of speech it belongs , either by the termi- 
nation, or the inflection, as: undercyning"a viceroy, 
dat. p4m nndercyninge, tinderpedd *a subjecty 
dat pi. nAderped^inm, under^eddan to subject, 
nndernyiSan underneath. It seldom happens that a 
i;»6rd compounded of an adjective and a noun, preserves) 
in composition, the inflections of Jts component parts, 
as: se cristendtfm, dat. pdm cristenanddme, 
tioet. 1.; but, in the same place, occurs also td he or a 
cristehddme: in Orosiua we find j^aes cristendd- 
mes, B. 2. C. 1- ^ 

352. Nouns substantive often enter into composi- 
tion without any change, as: wudu-hunig wild honeys 
wudu-bedm a wild tree; sige-beicen a trophy; 
fic-l^if a fig-leaf I ffc-treow a fig-tree i maesse- 
preost a mass-priest^ staer-writere an historian. 
The fii^t part often stands in the genitive, as: cned- 
risse-bdc a genealogy; nunnanmynster ^ a con- 
vent of nutis^ cumena-hds an fUfi^ ]|L6manar^ce the 
Soman empire; Asianland jisia*^ The names of connr 
tries and cities are formed ip variona manners; 90|Dt^« 
times, as it would appear, from a genitive in the singiH 
lar, as: R6meburh Home; B^hilonie^^nTli Babylon^ 
sometimes from a gen. plur^, as: Crecal^nd Gre^oe^ 
Denamearc Denmark^ Bnrgendaland Bomholmi 
aometimes from, a word shortened: by the riejecti^n of 



*) The German compounds Nonnehhlosier S(c. are a remnant 
of the old inflection of feminize Words' in e, rlike ibs dtff 
tive mentioned in p< SI note 1* 



' OoiBpo8itio&. lis 

ite termination, jUixFr^iiUiid; Cwenland Swedish 

^orrlandf E i titlhn A JBHhmia$ WeonodUnd tkelatid 

qf the fFendtt (i« e. Meklenburg and Pomerania). Evea 

the nanoie name is sometimes focmed in different man* 

ners. An adjective is nsnaily compounded With a snb* - 

ntantive or an adjectite, without any change, as: heah- 

burii a capital city; healisetl a thrrnie; heah^un^ 

geu illustrious; heardsaslig unjhrtunate* Nonns are 

not often compounded with verbs , but a noun is gencs*- 

raliy first formed from the. verb, though it sometimes 

never occurs , excepting in that composition, as : si fib p- 

em a sleeping chamber^ from slnp sleep; stflbl- 

hr&nas decoy rein-deer^ from stelan to steals of which 

there has first been formed a kind of noun, st&I, which 

la perhaps not to be met with in a simple state, the 

usual word bdng stain. Sometimes Terbs in composi'^ 

tion with nouns seem to take the terminatifA -e, an- ' 

ewerinj^ to the IceL -f% aa: spreee-*wise e form of 

speech. 

353* Adjectives and verbs are also compounded witlp 

nouns and adjectives, as: m teg led a without iindred; 

Ifffsestan to ^quicken , vivify \ but it is chiefly adverbs 

and prepositions that are placed before adjectives and 

Verbs in composiiion, as: fortSberan to produce^ pro- 

ferret fortfaran to departy die\ nnderstandan to 

understand^ underfdn to take, receive^ To enume* 

rate and set forth .all such compounds would 'foe both 

tedious and superfluous | it is however worthy of notice 

that some particles change their signification in compo«- 

sitiou, as: under gitan to know, underHand; under- 

niman comprehend, take Sfc. for- and to^ have already 

been noticed; likewise ie-^ which sometimes has a privative 

•signification, as: bedsblan to bereave, part \ ^^t \A 

ealles ne bed mfnralbica bedeeled that thou be 
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notenHrdy tacking &f my ioohs ; beldcan to exclude 8te. 
Fartides are also compoanded together, and with oth^r 
parts of sp^edi, in the freest manner, as: baeftan for 
bea&ftan behmd; wifi-suCan to the south of; full^ 
neah almost &€• ^ 

854* The last word in a componnd Is usnally the 
ehief part, which the first defines and qualifies $ yet 
sometimes the first ^eems to contain the principal idea, 
and the other the qualification, or determination, as well, 
as the part of speech to which the compound belongs* 
The chief words used to determine otiiers, wliether 
forming the first or last part of the compound, are the 
following: 

3&5. hedfod^ (A^ott), as: heifod-^ledhtras pee- 
catacapitalia; h^ifod^rfce a great empire, monar' 
ohy^ heafodman a captain; hedfodport a chief port 

356. pedd- (folk, people) ^ as: [leddwita a man 
of great wisdom; ]^e6dcyning a great king; [ledd^ 
BceaiSa a great robber; ]^e6dlicettere an ardk hjf^ 
poerUe. 

9Sn. fulr {fuU\ as: fultruwlan to rely on^ fnl- 
wyrcan to accon^lish; fulrihte quite right; fuloft 
fierjf often. 

858. heah- (At^A)heahf seder apatridreh; heah* 
Itacerd a chief priest; heahsangere a chief singer. 

350. efen-, emn-^ as: efenwyrhta a feUow-kh 
iourer; efenniht the equinox; efeneald of equal 
age; emj^eow a fellouh-servant ; emnlang of the same 
length; emnsdr equally hard, paitrful ; emle 6 1 equaUg 
dear; emfeala fust as many. 

360. -land, -hurh and the lilce are, as in Icelandic, 
used to form the names of countries and cities, as: 
^Syp^&lfti^^ £g3P^; Lundenburh London. (S5SL 
p. 114. 115.) 
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S61« *rti^ (fie) J as: bUceoprfoe a biakopric; 
abbot^^ce an abbacy; eyherice a Imgdom. 

862. -ereeft {arty leammg, craft), as: drycraeft 
tifitehcraft; sta&fcraeft grammar (qu. lettercraft) ; 
smittcrieft the art of a smith or carpenter y yri^- 
craeft ^Ae art of war ^ From these again are formed 
adjectiyes in -crcEftig, as: iirycraeftig «Mfo</ fin witch- 
crqft &c. 

363. -ffton (man), as: scipman a sailor; 'wif-^ 
man ajwoman; freeman a/reema7i; peo^rman a ser- 
vant; ]^e6fman a fAtef* 

864. -tt^f'tf (t^i^^e) forms, as In Icelandic, a number 
of adjectives, but in which Ae idea of wisdom or know- 
ledge in that indicated by the first part of the compound 
eeems sometimes very faint, as: gesceidwfs intelligent^ 
Tihtwie just; unrihtwfs unjust. 

865. -fcBst {-fast), 9&i nigeixBt victorious; frym- 
faest glorious, illustrious; B6if9dfit just, verax; rsed- 
tddBiflrm, consilio stghilis; siaJSolfaest steady, stead- 
fast;* unstaSolfaest unsteady &c. 

806. -full {-full), as: synfull ^tVi/tf/;, vihtge- 
leiffull true-believing, orthodox; wurSfull venerable, 
worthy; mdnfuli wicJced^^ prof one, 

367. From -wis, -fcest, and -full are formed also 
nouns in -nis, and adverbs in lice, as: gesceddwis- 
lies prudence, discretion; sta^olfacsinis steadfast- 
nefs; Btviholfxstli'ce firmly, steadfastly. 

36B. -leas {-less), as: ^gele As fearless; irleis 
void of honour, impious; synleds sinless; sceam* 
leis shameless. 

360. From -Icds are formed nouns 1) in -nis, as: 
irle&snis impiety^ 2) in -lyst or -least, as: sceam- 
least shamelessness; carledsnes or cirleist care- 
lessness (807). • 
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FOURTH PART. 



Syntax. 



The 



S70. JL be Anglo-Saxon Syntax, bears throngbout 
a nearer resemblance to tbe German & Latla tban«to 
tbe Icelandic. The numerous translations and imitations 
of Latin autbors , of wbich its literature in ^eat part 
consists, baring, witbout doubt, Jiad great influence, upon 
it, altbougb tbe similitude may ako be partly ascribed 
to tbe nature of tbe language itself. 

871. Tbat in tbis, as in otber tongues, t}ie acjeo- 
tire must agree with Its noun, in gender, number, and 
case, and tbe like, we shall suppose to be understood, 
and consider those peculiarities only wbich are charac- 
teristic of tbe Anglo-Saxon. 

/ Of Propositions in general. 

872. The subject usually stands before the fe^^ 
even in those cases , (vis. after certain particles &c.)i 
wbich in^ German and Danish require an InTcrsioa of 
tills order, as: , , . 

On ^wre iiie ^b Gotan of Sci55fn^masgSe 
wi]^ R^tmanar^ce gewinn up-a-bdfon M 
that time the Gothe of Scythia made taar against 
the Soman empire* 
But when tbe particle of time ^A or l^dnne is re- 
peated before a consequent proposition, the subject usual' 
fy follows tbe verb, as In Crerman and Danish, as: • 
pi Darfus gesedh, fiaet be oferwnnnen be6n 
wolde; [»i wolde be bine sylfne on ^i''^ 
gefeohte forspillan When Darius $aw that 
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A ' h€ BkouJd he overcwne, then he would lose his life 

in the fight. . 

In general however, as in English, the consequent 

proposition is n^t distinguished, by any sign, not even 

by the order of the ^ords, the subject being also here 

placed before the verb, as: 

On ^^Am ylcan gedre, ^_e piis webs, PrtfcOsNi* 
metitriS faeder ongan rXcsian in Ital/a 
jj^^m lande The same gear that'this^ was, Pro^ 
cusj Nundtor^s father, began to reign in Italy, 
Dd se hselend {»«t on hya gdste oncneow j^aet 
hf swA betwux him jj^tfhton, he cwsb5 t6 
hym; hwi j^eiice ge j^ds ^ing on eowrum 
heortum? When the Saviour perceived in his 
mind that they so thought among them, he ttaid to ' 
them; why think ye these things in your hearts? 
873. The object is also usually set before the verb,^ 
80 that the verb, as in Latin and Gdrman, comes last 
in the sentence, as: , - 
And we sceolon mid biternysse stffire be^ 
hreowwsunge^re mtfd geclasnsian, gif we 
willaS Cristes. Ifchaman Sicgan And we 
oiight with the bitterness of true repentance to 
cleanse our mind, if we will receive Christ's body. 
374. This collocation of words is however , by up 
means, observed with inviolable strictness, as the numer- 
ous inflections render it easy to discover the mutual de- 
pendauce. of the propositions in. a sentence, as : 
!£fter gastlicum andgite we eta^ j^aes lamb- 
es heafod, {»onne we underfdS Crlstes 
godcundnysse on i&rum geleafan After 
spiritual signification we eat the head of the lamb, 
when we teceive the divinity of Christ in our be- 



The negatlTe genenlly fteoAi befofe tlM ?erb» Mt 
Ne ondrebde ge eow i^r ge twi. 

The position of the adrerb In A. 8. feemi very ar- 
bitrary, lend, like the anxlliarlea In the tenoea formed 
by cireamlociition, aerres to render the arrangement 
more nnrestrained. 

O f N o u n s. 

875* Noana of timet aniwerlng to the qnestion haw 
longl^ are. put in the aecniatiye, as: 
Hwf atande ge her ealne dng fdelef WTiy 

stand ye here all dag idht t 
peih ^e ic sceal ealle wnean tmnttLn jtUhpugh 

. I shall fast the whole week, 
pin worhton Ane tfde These wrought one hour. 
S76. When answering to the question whenf they 
atand in the abiatiTe, as: 
OSre site Another time* 

Eft wi&8*geworden ^i, he restedagnm fmrh 
ttceras e6de It again happened as he went 
through the fields on the sabhath day. 
And sometimes in the dative, governed by the preposi- 
tion on, as: 

On l^^re tfde At that time; 
On o^rum daege Uie second day., 

377. The noun, answering to the question whenf, 
is also often put in the genitive, as: 

Ussati'da In our times; 
pBds dages On that day. 

378. Words denoting measure, value, weight, age, 
and the like are put in the genitive^ as: 

Twegra elna heah Two ells high*. 
Sex peninga wyrf»e Sis pence worth; 
Wftes scyldig Deserving of punishment ; 
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« Aiie« g^ittuAnmh A gearUng limb; 
f>retfra mila brAd Three nUhs iroad^ 

879. Thoge words which serve ais adrerbi to de- 
terniiiie the ooinptratiTe of the a^ectfves, are put in the 
aiUatiye, but those used with the siiperlatiTe, in the ge- 
nitive. Just as in Latin: multo magia^ omnium optimus; 
as: H0 xaicle mAre how much more. 

Se Hehama wass sponne lengra j^dbre §rjh 
3%^ body was^ a spmi longer than the coffin. 

Gif he (se anweald) becym]^ tA j^dm eallra 
wyirrestan men, and td 6dm ]^e his eallra 
nnweorfiost bi]^ If it {the power) falle. to the 
very^ worst mpn , and to him who is of all the 
most unworthy of it. 

880. Words eitpressing the matter, of which a eer« 
tain measure is spoken of, are pnt in- the genitife, as: 

Hand sestra eles . A hundred nwaaures of oil; 
"Fit pund w»tres F^pe pounds <(f water. 

881. The two ablatives in A. S. correspond aocn* 
rately. to the two ablatives in Latin, as: 

Up-^a-sprungenre siMinan Orto sole; 
He hi np-a-h6f, hyre handa gegripenre He 
lifted her up, having grasped her hand. 

882. In general tlie ablative, as in Latin, expresses 
the mode, means, or instrument, as: 

Hed clypode mioelre stefne She cried with a 

loud voice. 
Gewordenre gecwydraedenne \&m wyrhtum 

jin agreement being concluded with the labourers. 

Of Adjectives* 

388. Adjectives agree with their substantives, in 
number^ gender, and case, as: 



Itt STBttt 

pi wvrdon Janet |dnr« eft betf ned and his 
locB roitige T%en were the gatme of Janus 
agfin etoeed, and hia loeke ruatg* 
For-j^ott-^e Alexandres folgeras ndbron sbr 
^im 8wi geh4tene Because Alej^ander'e eue- 
eeasore were pot before that so ealle^, 
884. The indefinite form of the adjectiire Is nsed ' 
in exclamationi, especiallj, when the nout io also ex- 
pressed, as: 
' SAli, le^f hldford! AtaSj hehped maetert 

Awyrgede Wornld-sorga! eseerableworldhf cares i 
The definite form also occurs, 1>nt chi^y widi a pro- 
ttonn, as: 

Ic wrecca! Wretched I! 
|>tk stunta! Thau foolish! 
985. The adjectiTe in A. 8.9 as in other lan^s^t 
governs varions cases, for instance; the dotive^ when it 
denotes s^nilitude, as: gelfc or gelfcost j^im fe 
Wte, most like, that whkh; and the genitive, when it ex- 
presses measure, or the like, also excess^ or want, ne8^ 
ly as in Latin, as: hi fyldon twelf wiligean/alle 
fsbra brytsena they fllled twehe baskets full of the 
remains. Leohtes l^is without light* 

Of Pronouns. 

386. When a short prononn is in the dative case, 
it is usually placed as near to the verb ai possible, be- 
tween the subject and the verif, as: 
pi saede him mon ^aet Dar/us haefde eft {yt- 
de gegaderod Then it was said to hm that 
Darius had again assembled an army. 
S87. The article is sometimes .used before proper 
names, as: 
Se Jdhannes, {taene Herddem &c. 



Of Proftoniu. US 



Sometimes^ tbe trtfde b used togeUier irith tbe pe^• 
«OB«I piODomif u: ' 

He se bistf^dp JEK^fA^Itf^Aop (I. hana biskuplnn) 
He4i 8e4i abb«dis8e iS%0 fA^ abhesB. 
It is also sometimes employed after other pronouns, as 
lit Greek, as:, 

On j^^nnm \Am hdlgnm naman In thme th$ 
holy name* 
88B. The relatiTe pr^nonn is often omitted,Sirhen it 
~ stands as subject in short intermediate propositions, as: 
pi wffis sum consul, Boetius wsss hdten Then 
there was a consul, Ciaho) Was called Boethius. 
880. Partitives govern the genitire, as in Latin, ass 
Niht yfeles Nm maU; Hwaet ^feles dydo 
pes? What evil hath this (man) donef 
By su extension of this rule, the genitive is employed 
ev^n where no partitive is expressed, but duly a similar 
idea implied in the sentence, as: 

Nis Jiit nd ]^e f ecynde paette j^Ahf dge It is 
not in (of) thy nature to possess them.' 
gecynde is here in the genitive. 

Meeg snig g6des be6n of Nazareth? Can any 
good be of (from) Na%arethi 
800. There being no reciprocal pronoun in the lan- 
guage, each other, one another, are expressed Jby ar epe-« 
tition of hit, as: 

And hy «t Tharse j^ebre'byrlg hy^ gem^tton 
' jind they met each other at the city of Tarsus. 
391. It also supplies the place of the relative , in 
all its tases, when j^e precedes, as: [»e j^urh hijie 
through whom; [>e j^urh his will an through whose 
willr Chalisten j^one filosofiim he ofsl6h his 
emnscetSlei^e, pe hy aetg»dere geleerede wsb- 
ron He slew the philosopher Callisthenesi, his schoolfel^ 



Imt, Heg. who had hem tamghi UgUhgr Q. e. mAo had 
hem educated wUhkbmi* ^e hjra BBnsA wkaaeuamn. 

O f V e r b 8. 



WS. Veite dgnUying to name gorerm the nomlfli- 
tive, m: 
pi waBi mm conaiil (^aet we her^toha bita^) 
Hen woe a consul {wUeh we eait heretoha). 
For|»y hit man haet WislemuSa Hkeg therefdre 

call it the mouth of the Vistula. 
> 9M* But, in general, the A. S. verbs, like the La- 
tin and Icelandie, nanally gArem the aoenaatiFe, when a 
direot and immediate object is expressed, aa:^ 
Man towearp j^one weall nySer 08 (one j 
^ f run A Theg raxed the rampart down to jthe ground' | 
Ac hine Pompeius ^of ea4Lum ]^.4m'la.nde a? 
fli^mde, and hine bedrdf ^n ^r^iren^ Bd | 
Pompeg expelled him froth aU that land, aadMt^ 
him into Armenia. 
S04. Many also gorern the dative, nearly as in Ice- 
landic, viz. fyligan to follow; be6dan to bid; and- 
wyrdan, andswarian to answer; fely fan to believe; 
hyrsumian to obey; se heblend him gemiltsode 
iho' saviour had compassion on him; fianca Gode thank 
GodI 

806. And many others the genitive, as: wilnian, 
lystan to desire; wnndrian to wonder at, admire; 
fandian to tempt, search out; pinrfan to need; fag- 
nian to be glad of; onbyrgan to taste of; he fa 
gemnnde j^ira ^j^nessa he then thought of those 
liberties; |iil haefst j^Ara waepna forgiten thou 
hast forgotten the Wjpapons; and hyra nan his ne 
asthrdn and none of them touched him. But it is 9» 
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4Uffi4:iiIt in A. S« as in otker toogneB, to ^re general 
xnles for tkese cases. 

890. Many also, besides the accnsatiTf of the per- 
son, govern the genitire of the thing, as: 

Gotons cyning hyre anwaldes hf benimaii 
wolde ne king of the Gotha would deprive her 
of her power* Ores* p* M* 
He6 hit ne maBg his gewittes bereifian Sha 
emmet deprive it of ite understanding* 
807. Others with the genitire of the thing reqniro 
the dative of the person, ass 

.pi Nde ongaahim 9tes tilian TheuNoahbegM 
to seek food for himself* 
896. ^Reflective and impersonal verbs are generally 
l^laced after both their subject and object, as: 
. {»& on^an he. hine bafiian He then began to bathe 
himself* 
Ic me reste / rest myself* ' 
Cristeunm eyninge gebyraS It becomes a ckrist- 
ian king*, 
Bnt if the subject consist of several words, the obJQ|ci 
is sometimes placed last, as: 

Seofon j^ing gedafeniatt rihtwfsum eyninge 
. Seven things are incumbent on a just king* 
3d9. impersonal verbs are sometimes put in the 
plural, though their subject be singular, as: 
Ne synt nA pis wddea mannes word These(jthis') 
are not the words of a madman* 
A. nearly, similar construction occurs in German, es smd. 
400. The pros., infinitive is never used with the 
particle to, as in modern English, though the gerund 
always requires tiS, and seems fiometimes to stand in 
a passive sense, ast 
Is edc td Witanne pttt snnie gedwolmen ws- 
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ton, j^e woldon twnrpan ^d ealdan A... 
«o Crist sylf and his apoatoUs ue t^h^ 
ton aeg^er id Healdenne It ta besides to be 
hiotm, that then were seme heretics, who vfould 
reject the old law... but Christ himself and his 
opostlee taught us to keep both. pnef. Ja Gen. 
This circumstance seems to shbw, that the ger- 
und 18 nothing but the dative of the inflnitiye, ^vhich 
is in fact a sort of noon, the n beiiig doubled, becuiuse 
the preceding vowel is short Sometimes however the n 
remains single, as: he udh on ;gehiIgeda^ Ifctdne 
t6 restene he ought- not to lie in a consecrated buridi" 
place. Legg. Eccl. Canuti 22. 

401. The p)irt. pass., in combination with the auxi- 
liary ic habbe is not always put in the neuter, as an 
unchangeable supine, but U frequently inflected ^ like 
an adj., in the different genders of the ace., governed 
by habbe, as: 

. JSnne haefde he'swi swiSne geworh^ne (he 
he had made so strong (255). 

402. In those cases where, in English, the adverb 
is placed last in the sentence, the Anglo-Saxons usually 
set it before the verb, so that the verb be last, as: 

And,hr»dlice for l^am dge ^anon «-f(Sr Jnd 
for fear thereof hastily departed thence.. 

403. In like manner^ the preposition is sometimes 
«ieparated from the noun or pronoun which it governs, 
and placed, for the sake of greater emphasis^ immediater 
ly before the verb, as: 

f>aet^4 j^aer nine myr^e on nosfdest Thatthon 
hadst no pleasure therein^ instead of piaeron: 

Alexander him {»& ondred for j^sbre neare*- 
wan stowe {»e he on ware Aksander then 
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feared^t an itoeount of the narrow place whidk he 
was on* 
pe ealle cwice Wijite hf libbaS WUeh att liiH 
ing beings live bg* 

Of Prepositions. 

404. The confusion, v^iih respect to th^ cases of 
nouns, which prevails in the editions of A/ S. books, 
renders it almost impossible to present the Student with 
an exact tIcmt of the government of prepositions : the' 
following however seem to be the inoat general and 
certain. 

405. Some expressing only a single relation, govern 
bnt onei^ase; others more than one, according to th^ 
various relations which they serve to. express. _ 

406. The following govern the acansativ^ olAji 
ge zi'd he^andy through (Lat. per^ ut per hea) , giffeorcumen 

man butan wegegeond wudu gonge Ifmtran'* 
ger go out of the way through the woods, 
ymb (ymbe) round, about, 

pur It throiigli*, iy, • ^ . 

ongean, agen againet, towards, as: feoHtende ongean 
hine ftghtiug against him; and agen hini& am 
and ran up to him,. It is also found with a dative^^ 
perhaps when placed after its case, . or having the sig- 
niiicdtion of meeting- (Lat. ohviam), as: pd com him 
p»r OTj^e-^tn then others came there to meet him, 
wii^fleftan after^ behind, wiiJforan^ before, 

wiitinnan within, . witfdtan without, 

abdtan about, ymbiitan round abouU 

407. . The following govern the dative : 

be about, eoncerning, by, inl by by, through p^at. de, per), 

(Lat. de),} . • ' 
of of, of also gtVems the genitive,' as: of geradra woxda 

ic misf6 I lack fitting words* 
fram from. 
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let ai, 

t6 to, 

ikt before, my 

fcor /or, ' 

gehende ntar, 

beheonan om tkU Me, 

beliindan | 

biefUiL ? bekindj n/ier^ 

lieaeftau * | 

benorttun to th9 north c/, 

betweox betwixt, among, 

bufun above, 

bdtan ipitkout, except^ 

oii<-iifftii twoee, over, i^poff^ 

t6-edcan beiidet. 



iieah neat, 
int6 into, 
eet^et after, 
unfeor near, 
t6weard toward, 
begeondan heifce^. 



wiif nox^an to the norlft 0/, 
betwynau between, 
beneodan benetMtkp 
binnan within, 
oto-innaii inMe, 
t6-eifinet along* 

la the following phrases there seems to be t trace 
of the leelandic construotion of td with the genitiTe, vix» 
t6 sefennes in theeterdng; %6 ^aes. Boet. £4.1* Bed. 
006.27. and i6 {laes gemearces CaBdm. 02, 4. 

408. Andlang aUmg^ through , gOyerns only the 
genitive,' as : andlang Wendel^s^s atimg the Medi- 
terranean. 

400. The following govern both the accusative tnl 
dative. 



on en, in, into, 

ofer evett « * 

lindet undoTf 

td-geanes towardet agaiiut, 

ilt-on without (ejrira). 



for fotf 

beforan before, 

o^ unto, 

gemang among, 

upp-on iijioii> 

inn-on within (intra) i 

Mid t0t^& governs the accnsattve and the ablative^ mi 
jiec. pi com he mid fid foresprecjenan fasm* 
nan Then came he with the before mentioned girl* 
AhL Midandgite l^ith- und^etmding. 
It sometimes seems to govern the dative, eX\&^\ ^ 
adverbial phrases, ast 

BIid-tt4m-f»e t^iie, taken. . 
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For is also, in similar cases, used with the abia* 
tire, as: for ^y therefore, 

410. Although the rule here is, as in Icelandic, 
German, Greek and Latin , that these words gorern the 
accusative, when signifying motion to a place, and the 
dative, when they indicate rest or motion in a place^ 
there nevertheless prevails a striking difference among 
these tongues in *the application of the rule. Some 
examples will serve to make the A. S. usage, in this re- 
spect, more evident: 

f>d he \k heforan j^one graman cyning gelsd 
, w fib s As he then was led before the incensed king^ 
Beforan pinre ansyne Before thy countenance. 
For eall crist^en folc gehiddan To pray for aU 

christian people. 
For hwilcum intingan? For what causef 
OiS Rin f a ed Unto the river Shine. 
OtSDaniele |»dm witegan Unto the prophet DanieV 
Se6 yrn^ on {»acs' garsecgea earm It runs into 

an arm of the ocean, y : > 

On pa ealdan wfsan After the old manner. 
Requies, paet is rest On Engliso JRequies, that 

is rest in English {^Anglo-Saxon^. 
On ]^4™ liein munte On the high mount. 

411. Wi6 withy against &c. governs the accusative, 
datiye, and genitive, though in different senses, as: 

Wit3 ]^f n f olc Towards thy people. 
WiS j^one garsecg By the- Ocean. 
Wits {»inum willan Against thy wilt. 
He ^fste wiS {^aes heres He hastened against th€ 
army. . 

412. A greater number of compound prepositions 
might perhaps he given, as well as other combinations of 
the preceding, than are h^re set forth; but these seem 

(9) 
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to be the most general and regular; great caution is also 
necessary to discriminate between what is genuine and 
what is doubtful, but yet more to avoid being misled by 
the inaccuracy of the printed editions of A. S. books. 

Of Conjunctions. , 

413. These are numerous, and are partly simple, 
partly compound: some aUo consist of two or more se- 
parate, but mutually dependent, words, as: 

ge — ge or ) flw well — -as, oWe <rtJtfe either -"'- or, 

aegtfer ge--ge ( both and, ofertwega or oper {>dra either 

hwae<^er J»e — Je whether or, of the two, is also often found 

nAtfer ne---ne neither nor, in the first clause instead of 

swd — swA 90 a9, o*^e. , 

^ l^TtP^) ^ O^c^) BO much mid j^y $inee, seeinff that^ 

the — •'OS, for l>dm for (Lat. nam), 
and edc ,a» aUo, hotl^^ for ff therefore, 

8wd ]^e^ neverthelesSy yet, for ^dm j^e seeing that, he- 

cause, 
Deih nA god gefylle |dra tireligra manna 
willan ge mid golde ge mid seolfre ge 
mid eallum de6rwyr[»nessum AlthoughGad 
now fulfil the wishes of tHe rich, as well with goU 
and silver, as with all precious things. 
DA wsron aegjier ge swiftran ge unwealtran 
Thei/ were both swifter and steadier. 
''llwaei^er webs Johannes fulluht ]^e of heofo- 
num, pe of mannum? Whether was John's 
baptism of heaven or of f^en? 
Ac aelc com o^er para, oti6e on hy sylfe 666e 
on pa eor6an JBut every one fell either on 
themselves or on the earth. 
Gepenc nti hwaei^er eb^nig man bed i "pf ^^' 
weorSra, pe hine manige men forse.ott 
Think now whether any man be so much the ^f^' 
worthier^ because tndny meh despise hin(^ 
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For ^tg ge ne fehfraS, for ^dm j^e ge ne 
synt of Gode Ye therefore hear^not, because 
ye are not of God. 

414. More remarkable are those which gOTem the 
verb in the subjunctiTe^ as: 

^aet that (Gernt. dass) , t6 {»on peet that, to the end thatf 

^edk though, Otthough, gif if, 

' swylce a8 if, hvrti^fier whether, 

py Ises pe that no, le$t, sam sam whether^"" or, 

Hwaet d6 ic, paet le ^ce Hf dgef What shall I 

do that I may possess' eternal life. 
{>eih ^e god him bebude AlthoughGod eommanr 

ded him. 
Swylge fA hf gesceiSpe jis if thou hadst created 

them. 
PY laes pe aenig twednung edw deriait masge 

JCest any doubt may t)rouble you. 
t6 j^on ^8et he his rfce gebrdbdde That he 

might extend his dominion. 
Gif wdn sf If there be hope. 
Lebt! uton gesedn hwaeiSer Helios cnme Let* 

be! let us see whether Eiias will come. 
Sam hit b^ sumor sam winter Whether it be 

summer or winter. 
Bntan, when signifying unless, governs the snbjunc^ 
tive, as: 
Butan heora hwilc eft td rlhtre bdte ge- 

cyrre Unless any of them turn again to right 

repentance, Boet. 8, 1.' -v 

When signifying but it requires* the indicative, as: < 

Buton ic wAt But I know^ Boet. 8, 1. 

415. But here, as in Latin, it is chiefly in subor- 
dinate propositions that thes^ coiyunctions require the 
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Rnbjanctire mode; many of them are dfae foand 'with 
the indicatire, as: 
pi axo4e he hyne, hwae^er he ihi gesAnre 
' Then he asked him whether he saw any thing • 

Hwaei^er ia e5re t6 hwae^er ^e? Whether is 

it easier to — ori 
Di cwabdon hfg betwnx him: gif wesecgaS 
^ of heofone; j^onne cvtjh he; forhw^m ne 
gelyfde ge him? Then said they among theme 
if we say of heaven i then will he say; wherefore 
believed ye him not? 
The Terbal conjunction nton, utan is used witb 
the infinitire to express a desire or intention, as: 
Dton gdn and sweltan mid him Let us go and 

die with him* 
Utan wircan mannan Let us make man. 

Of Adverbial Expressions. 

416. Besides the interrogatires already given (159. 
160) , the following adverbial expressions likewise occur: 
cwyst ^tM sayest thou? cwe^e we? say we? cwej^e 
ge? say ye? w^nstf»u &c. These gi^e an interroga- 
tive sense to a proposition, though often, scarcely trans- 
latable, and sometimes apparently useless. Ex. 

^ ]>i andswarode h^ and cwsbS: Ic ndt, segst 
j^d sceolde ic mfnne br6|»or healdan? 
j4nd he said, I know not, am I my brother's keep^ 
er? Gen. 4, 9. 

417. The word ne is the usual negative not, and 
always stands before the verb, like the Latin non^ as: 

Hwjf faestaS Jdh^niiis leorningcnihtas, and 
j^fne ne faesta^? Why fast John's disciples^ and 
thine fast not? 

Ne magon hi faeajtan They cannot fast. 
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41& Ni i8 the English no, although, ia componi- 
tion, it oftener oxpiressea none, or any, with m negation 
preceding, as: ndhwaerno where* 

In antithetical expressions it signifies not, when fol- 
lowed by ac Jmt^ as:, ni swilce ge aecgaS ac not 
w aa ye 8ajf but. 

He se isp is opposed to gese ges. 
^ No e^c nor. Germ, auch nicht. 

Nalles not is perhaps a contraction of ne eallea 
not at a//; nalles past i&n not that alone. 

419. Nas also signifying not, seems not, as Lje 
thinks, to come from'ne-w^s, but rather to be m con- 
traction of nalles (forne ealles), as: 

)>y hit bi8 j^aes monnes g6d, nas ^ses mnweal- 
des, ,gif se anweald g6d bfS Therefore it 
is the^ good of the man, not of the power, if the 
power be good. 
Of his igenre gecynde, nas of j^fnre Cf its 
own nature, not of thine. 
For nas, we sometimes find uses, as Job. 14, 22. 
and Mark. 1, 22. This however mij^st not be confounded 
with n&i 'was not. It is also found with a second ne* 
gallon, as: naes nA. 

420. Although the negation, us appears from the 
above examples, is often, as in other languages, express* 
ed by a single word, yet it frequently consists of two, 
the one of which is placed before the noun , the other 
before the verb. Negative words compounded with ne, 

n are in particular not considered as expressing a per- - 
feet negation, if the ne be not repekted, • as : ndn man 
ne siwad niwne scyp 16 ealdum re^fe no man 
seweth a new shred on an old garment. Even if the 
sentence contain other negative words, ne is neverthe- 
less repeated^' ass ne gesedh naefre nan man god 
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No,man ever {never) eaw (not) Ood* 6e iwtfnaS past 
ge nin gecyndello g6A ne gesaelj^e on Innan 
etf w selfum n^bben Ye think that ye have no nth 
tural good nor happiness within' yourselves. 

421* If the negative belong to a verb, both ne anl 
ni are often nsed^ and the verb is placed between, as: 
Ne bepurfon ni j^d hsbLan Isbces, ac ^A ]^e un- 
trume synd The hale need not the physician (leech], 
but they who are sici. Ne eom ic ni Crist / am 
not Christ. ^ 

4S2, Nor and nof are expreased by ne ne, whenno^ 
(ne) precedes, as: Ne fare ge ne ne fyligea6 Go 
not, nor follow (him); bnt after niSer neither only m 
isingle ne follows in each member, as: Goldhordia5 
eow sdtlice goldhordas on heofenan, j^aer n^- 
't»or om ne moj^iSe hit ne fornymS, and {>aer 
pe6fa^ ne delfaS, ne ne forstelatS But-lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither rust 
"nor moth doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through (delve) nor steal. Matt. 6, 20. We have here 
examples Of both forms of expression. 
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FIFTH FART. 

' Of Versificationw 



Different Sorts of Rime. 

1, Alliteraiiom 

•423. Xhe Anslo-Saxon versification, like the. Ice* 
landic^ and that of the other ancient Gothic nati^ns^, has 
a peculiar construction, the chief characteristic of whi^h 
does not, as in the Phrygian tonnes, consist in syllable 
quantity, but in Alliterative Aime^ or Alliteration it that 
i&, when, in two immediately successive, and connected, 
lines, there ^ccur three words, beginning with the same 
letter, and so that the third, or last, word stands 'first 
in the second line, and the two ethers in the first line : 
the initial letters, in these three words, are then called 
riming letters. I'he last of these. letters is considered 
as the chief letter; after which the two letters^ in the ^ 
preceding jrerse, which are called suh4etter8^ must be 
adjusted; for instance, in Be6wulf, 2, 17. . > 

^d loses asfter wiste Then was after the feast 

yrbp up-a-hafen. • A cry raised. 

Here the three wor^, n^s^s, wiste, and wiSp con- 
tain the riming letters y of which the to i^ wdp is the ^ 
chief letter y and the two others, sulh-letters, 

424. If the chief letter is a vowel, the ^ub-letters 
must also be vowels, yet, if possible, not the same, as, 
for instknce, Beow. 1, 118. 

Jgotenas and 3flfe GianU and elves 

and orceas and spectres^ 

Here the o in orceas is the chief letter, and eo 
•^nd 9 the st^-lettersi all tbree different 
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ASHk. With respect to fliis alliteri^tloa, tbe followis 
restrictions are to be observed. - The riming letters mm 
always be found in those words which have the sires 
or tone oi^ the syllable that begins with them ; but \ 
word may commence with . a toneless derivative syllabi^ 
{ge^ he, a) J without disturbing the alliteration. It i^ 
moreover a rule, that, in the two connected lines, there! 
must not be more than three words beginning in thi|l 
manner; though a toneless prefix, or a toneless particle, 
is not considered as any infringement. 

426. The chief letter does not necessarily stand 
first in the second line, but "is often preceded by ojie 
or more short words, yet not by such as require the 
tone or emphasis in reading. These short precursory 

r words which , though independent of the structure of 
' the verse, are necessary to the completion of the sense, 
constitute what may be called the complement, wl^ch, in | 

• arranging verses, that are transcribed continuously, we 

• must be careful unit to confound with the verse itaelfi 
Icist the alliteration, the structure of the verse, and eten 
the sense, be thereby destroyed. 

427. In short verses there occurs sometimes bui; 
one sub-letter, especially if the chief letter be double, 
as: sc, sf, ew; for then the eub-letter should also be 
double, and three such alliterations, in two successive 
lines, would not, only be unpleasant to the ear, but also 
difficult to find. 

428. As an example of all this, I will cite the fol- 
lowing lines from Be<Sw. 1, 108. 

3^ Caines cynne In Catn*s kin 

f one cwealm gewrsec the murd^ avenged 

cfce dfihten, the eternal Lord, 

^aec pe he >^el sl<5g: because he slew Abel: ' 

ne ge/eah he j^aere /aehiJe, he got no joy from his hatred, 

ac h« Line /eor forv>2:«c, but he, the creator, drove hwh 
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, . fnetod for pf. m&aQ .. m /or that mi$deed, • 

fnancynne fram. far from the human race. 

In the first two lines, are thr^e riming let^rs (423), 
viz. c in Oaines, cynne, and cwealm; pone is 
here the complement (42^. In th^ following t^o, there 
are only two riming letters (424. 427.), namely, the vo- 
"wels e and a in ^ce and Ahelj j^aes {le he are here 
the complement. In the next two lines, the riming let- 
ter is /^. in the words gefeah^ fseh&e and fee r, not- 
withstanding the ge in gef e^^.^ which is only a deri- 
Tatire prefix and void of accent. In like manner, for- 
wrebc occasions no violation of the law, although it 
hegins with/5 <a^ the syllable for, like the German rer, 
is unaccented (425). The words ac he hine,* here 
.form the complement. In the last two lines, all is re- 
gular (423). , ' 

429. In A. S. poetry the two lines connected '^by 
.alliteration, need not, as is usual in Icelandjic^ to he 

connected also in sense; on the contrary, their separa- 
tion in sense seems ratljier to have been sought after, 
and regarded as a kind of cceaura: yet it seldom, or 
never, happens here, as in Greek nJii, Latin verse, that 
one period is .concluded and another commenced, in the 
middle of a line, perhaps because in A. S. the lines are 
so short. 

430. From the circumstance that lines, thus riming 
together, are so often separated in sense, it follows also 
that the A. S. poems are seldom divided, like the Ice- 
landic, into regular stanzas, of six or eight lines each; 
and although this arrangement may sometimes be traced, 
for instance, in the above-cited stanza of eight lines, 
which is followed by another also of eight lines; yet it 
seems a mere effect of accident, ; and that the verse ge- 
nerally runs on, without any ydivision into strophes: fpr 
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ingtance, in • firagoieni of o metrical Tersioii oF tbc 

Book of Judith: 

peu se Manca gefedh Jt this the kmk wolf 

wulf in walde in the wood r^oiood, 

and se wanna bxefa and the oad raoe% 

weel-gifre fugel the fowl greedy of elaughier^ 

westan b^gen both from the westj 

paet him '^d pe6dguman that men for them 

^<Shton tilian ehould think to prepar9 

fylle on fsgum ^c* ' a glut on the dying. 

Here die first line, althongh evidently be^nning a 
new sentence, does not belong to the second, but to the 
foregoing; while the 2nd and 8d, the 4tli and 5tli &g. belong 
to each other: here tiierefore there is no regular stanza. 

4S1. This circumstance often renders the A. S. 
poetry more diffienlt to analyse and explaiti than the 
Icelandic, in which, from the mechanical arrangement 
and connexion of the verses, some judgment may be 
formed of the general sense 4ind design. Another re- 
markable instance of this is the conclusion of the MenO' 
logium SasQnicum {Hickes Gram. A, S. p. ^08). 

Meotod Ana yyit * The creator alone knowetk 

hwyder 8e6 savml sceal whither the soul shall 

sytifan hweorfan; ^ afterwards go : 

and ealle ^d gdstas, and all the spi^it^, 

5 I>e for gode hweorfatf, that wander before God^' 

• 8efter d€;d5-dsege after death-day ^ * 

d6mes bidatl. abide their doom* 

On feeder faei^me. In the bosom of the Father 

is se6 fori(-gesceaft is their future condition 

10 digol and dyrne, secret and hidden, 

drihten dna vrAt, God alone knoweth {it) 

nergende f seder; the preserving father: 

n^nig eft pymetf . no one^cometh again 

liider imder hr6fas^ hither under (our) foofs^ 

15 {>e ^aet her for sdtS who that here in sooth 

manuum .secge, may say 40 men* 
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H^vrylo sf meotodes gesceaft, wkat U the "fnn^Han of Qod, 
sige-folca gesetfL, the 9egt9 of the victor peoph^ 

paer he sylfa wun&tf« where he himself dwelleth. 

In the foregoing, it is the Qth and 10th, the 1141 
and 12th, the .13th and 14th, 15th. and 16th lines, which 
are connected in sense ; bnt the 10th and 11th, the 12tli 
and 13th &c. that are united by aUiteration. 

2. Line-Mime and Final-Rime^ 

438. Besides alliteration, the northern poetry Uf* 
pears, from the earHest times, even before the Intro* 
duction of Christianity, to have had also Line-Mime and 
Final-Mime. Line-Rime is when two syllables, in the 
same line of verse ',' have their vowels and the conso-> 
nants following them alike, which is called perfect rime 
. (consonances) , or unlike vowels^ and only the following 
consonants the same, which is called half rime (asso* 
nances). 

In the ^Riming poem", in Mr. Conybeare's Introd*, 
we find: 

FUn man hwltel^, They dart the Javelin, 

burg sorg 1)ite«. ' sorrow biteth the city. 

Where fHn and man,, burg and sorg make such line 
rimes. 

- 433. Final rime is sufficiently known as a chief 
characteristic of modern versification. This is either 
monosyllabic, . dissyllabic, or even trisyUabic. Of -these 
tXiree sorts occur specimens in the above quoted poem, 
as: st61 and g(Sl,~ gliwum and hiwum, herede^ 
and genered^n; and although but a single A. S. poem, 
and tliat in a very obscure dialect, has hitherto been 
discovered in this rime,* namely, the one just cited, which 
has final rime throughout, and occasionally line rim^, 
it is nevertheless probable that both these kinds of rime 
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^ere employed by the Anglo-Saxoiui, aad. other Teuto- 
nic nationg, friMn m very remote period. With regard ^o 
final rime, there aeems to he no doubt ; for the Anglo- 
Saxon poets, aa Aidhdm,' Ao. 709; Boniface, Ac. 75S ; 
Venerable Bede,' Alcoin, and others, having left behind 
them Latin poems in rime, amounts to a proof that this 
kind of versification was older than, and nniversalljr 
known in, their time. Mr. Turner, who in his ^History 
of the Angla-Sason^i'*, has given' us a view of their lite- 
rature, and, in a- separate section, a history of their 
poetry, thinks that he has found tltaces of final rime up 
to the; fourth century; but of alliteration, as the leading 
characteristic ') of A. 8. poetry (which he considers as 
yet undiscovered, and impossible to discover), he htt 
had.no idea. 



^) loL the Danish Edit, pf my Grammar, I had coinprehended 
id thi? remark both^ the vernacular and Latin poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons; but in consequence of a note in the Revd. 
J. Bosworth's ^ElenUnta •/ Jnglo-Sax<m Grammar'% p. 219, 
I have in the present Edit, omitted that part whicli applies 
to their Latin poems. Mr. Bosworth's words are: ,,Mr. itafk 
^JU here mistaken; for on these {Latin) verses Mr. Tttmer 
^jremarks : this singular versification seems to be af peculiar 
j^alliteration. B. IX. C. 6. "p. 409. 8vo. The alliteration then 
^;wn8 observed by Mr, Turner ; but because it was not per- 
^Jeetlij regular and like the Anglo-Saxon, with that genuine 
^candour which always accompanies true learnings he only 
^jsays that it seems, Sfc/* The passages in Mr. Turner's His- 
tory, upon which I founded my conclusion., are the fol- 
lowing. B. rX. C. 4. : .jThe best Saxon scholars have con- 
««fessed that the versification of the vernacular poetry o£ 
^fi^xT ancestors was modelled by rules which we have not 
^explored; but the passage before quoted fr#m Bede shows 
j^that it had really no other rule than the poefs ear,*' Again : 
4tThat they occasionally sought rime aud alliteration can- 
^^not be doubted^ for w« have some few A. S. poems in 
j^rime; but neither of th^se formed its constituent character^ 
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484. Alliteratioii is also found comblHed with some 
of the uncient kinds of Latin verse, as in the following 
adonic verses : 

TFe Aomo laudet Non modo parra ^ 

jilme cireator. Pars *^ia mundi est^ 

Pectore mente^ Sed tibi sancte 

Pacis amore. Solus imago ^c. 

Be the language therefore, and the sense, what it , 
may, the alliteration is evident, which shews that it was, 
as it were, a national requisite in all poetry, without 
which it would have lost its wonted peculiarity of sound 
for the Anglo-Saxons* 

435. A peculiar kind of alliteration, which occurs 
int these Latin .poems, is remarkable. In this kind 
two lines do not rime together , but each contains two 
or three riming letters, without a chief letter; for in* 
stance in the Epistles of Boniface: 

iVitharde «unc nigemxna 
Imi cosmi contagia 
Temntf fauste Tartarea 
£r»c contra Aunc supplicia ^c. 

This is however seldom closely attended to entirely 
throtighout those pieces, in which it occurs. This spe-. 



^^ndr was any marked attention given to the proaodicat quan- 
„tity of their syllables, as Hickes supposed." In none of the 
passages above cited does Mr. Turner say one word upon 
the nature of the alliteration, or point out the letters con* 
stituting it, either in the Latin verses which be quotes, or 
in any other; nor does he give even the slightest hint re- 
specting the various kinds of alliteration, which occur in 
other specimens of Latin poetry quoted by himself, iojc 
instance : 

((Lector caste catholice 

(jAtque obses athletice" ^c. (435») 
but (with the exception of the few words quoted by Mr* 
Bos worth) merely notices the ritne. 
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eiei of alliterttioii Approaches nearly to the Pinnlsli na- 
tional Tersifioation, but is i^ever found in the old Scan- 
dinayian, except in the 3d and 6th lines of the Stjp-lwned 
Narratwe VerBe (Fornyri^alag), and in detached lines 
of the more modem species of verse. It is perhaps the 
first origin of this kind of rime, as it is also the form 
it last assumed among those northern, nations, from 
whose poetry it has no)»» disappeared, for instance^ in a 
Faeroic ballad: 

A]n ir nijman Rv t/jslandi .kominj 
skriva uj 6ewk so ftraja: 
nak^ Aayi ^ um Bana Aojrt 
sunurian kan 6 k graja. 

A lay i$ come from loeland hither. 
Written in the book so broad; 
Something have I heard about it. 
The purport of it 1 can explain. 

Also in the Danish ballad of King Diderik (Nyemp's 

Ed. 1, 6, 28.): ' 

Farst YOg Han den ^ede Lindorm^ 
og 8& heades elleve C/nger; 
•dog ibu'nde han ikke af Bjaerget jboxnme 
for jJEdder og Ormetunger. 

.Beda has sometimes arranged his Latin Hexameters 
so, that a word in the middle rimes with one at the 
end, 'which seems to be a sort of perversion, or fanciful 
application, of line rime, but which neTertheless proves 
the antiquity and universality of what is properly termed 
rime. This kind of rime is also found in the more mo- 
dern Icelandio RimoB^ for instance : 

' ^ Lomb i fr^i laBtr og kid* 
lj6nit hreysti-snjalla ^c. 

This species of rime is also the principal characteristic 
of the Monkish, or LeoninO) verses (so called from the 
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♦ - ■ 
name of their intentor), which were so nmoh in vogue 
during the iniddle ages* 

436. In Anglo-Saxon itsel^^ there is in4eed but 
little to be found of all this^ at least, in those remains 
that have hitherto been communicated to us in print; 
hut it nevertheless seems a subject of sufficient inter^t 
to merit our attention, by enabling us to conclude, with 
tolerable precision, as tb the nature of the ancient national 
poetry.. By way of an example, in A« S., of several of 
the peculiarities already mentioned, we may take the short 
poem in the' Saxon Chronicle, Ao. 975* It is as follows: 

Her Eddg&r gef6r Then Edgar departtd, 

AnglsL reccend, tfi9 Angles' prince 

IFest-Seaxena iwne WesUSaxone' friend^ j 

and Myrcene mundbonu and Mercian^ protector. 

Gut( wses u^ide W(m Xmoirfi widely 

geond feala |>e6da among many people 

ofera J^ddmundes Edmund's son, 

ofer ganotefi baetf.') over the eea-bird's way^ (bath) 

Cyningas hihe wide Kings him from afar 

wuriiodon side, honoured highly, 

bugon t6 cyninge, bowed to the king, 

sviii wses him gecyndeS so was his nature:' 

hAs se flota swd rang, no fleet was> so daring, 

ne se here swd Strang^ no army so strong, 

, j^aet on ytfngelcynue that in England 

tBS hii^ gefetede, it sought booty, 
pd hwlle |)e se aej^ela cyning while the noble king 

cynest61 rehte. - . reigned on the throne. 

Here, in the first line, is fvly one sub-letter; the 
3d and 4th have each t\¥(f sub-letters , without a chief 
letter, and without connexion. In the 2nd stanza, there 



*) I have thus endeavoured to fextract a sense from the vyords ; 
the text in the Saxon Chronicle stands as follows; cutf 
wies {>aet wide, g* f* ^* ]^8Bt aferan EAdmund ofer 
ga nates bair* 
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seem \fo he erident traces of rime. Hie lime of tbe 
Sd liae might be assisted, by reading cjnge for ej- 
ninge, but whether these final rimes are introduced bj 
design or accident is uncertain, since they are not £oiind 
in all the lines, and the whole piece seems very corrupt. 
But whatever may be onr conjectures regarding this 
piece, it is evident, from the foregoing, that alliteration 
is the chiei^ characteristic of the poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and that they had final rimes, both monosyllabic 
and dissyllabic; perhaps also line rime, but this i^ less 
certain. 

Of the Species of Verse. 

437. In Icelandic, the various species of verse are 
Justly referred to three chief classes, according to the 
rime and other properties: the first, Narratwe Verse 
(Icel. FornyrSalag), has only alliteration; the se- 
cond, Heroic f^erse (DrdttkvaeSi), has alliteration, 
line rime, and a stricter metre; 'the third. Popular 
Verse (Runhende), has besides alliteration also final 
rime. But these three classes are again dlvided-into many 
sub-classes , chiefly according to the number of long or 
emphatic syllables. 

438. The above may, with tolerable safety, be ap- 
plied to A. 8. versification. Hickes indeed complains 
that being ignorant of the accent and quantity in A. S., 
it is tl^erefore out of our power to discover the rules 
observed by the poets, in the construction of verses; 
we cannot know, says he, whether hedfod-swima 
giddiness consists of five or of four syllables ; whether 
hleow-maga peow a brother's (relative's) servant is 
of six, or four syllables &c. This however would rather 
be ignorance of pronunciation than Of metre. But, on 
the contrary, we know both the one and the other siiffi* 
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cienUj to enable ns to unfold die rersification , ts hai 
beea shewn byrthe examples already given.- Every one 
who has a correct and living knowledge of the Icelandic 
pronunciation, or merely of the Swedish or Danish, can-' 
not possibly donbt whether, for instance-, seolf, IceL 
sjdifr (sidlfr or sedlfr), Sw. sjelf, and eorl, Icel. 
' jarl (iarl, carl) are of one or of two syllables; whe* 
ther heifod, IceL hanfuiS, Sw« hufvud, Dan. Hoifed^ 
is of two, or three syUables &c. $ or respecting the pro- 
Unnciation of words ending ine, as: brtfhte, Sw. & 
Dan. bragte, Germ, brachte, and the .like. Even without 
a knowledge of other languages, it seems to req^nire no 
deep research to {discover that those diphthongs were 
pronduncsd as one syllable, although we m^y yet be iin-- 
certain as to their isound: also thi^t (ic) worhte, (^n) 
wo th test &c. were longer by a syllable than worht 
(^wrought). The accent is likewise very easily, ascer- 
tained, from the slightest knowledge of tierman,- or bj 
the mere reading of A. S. Verses, to the arrangement 
ef which the ancient M. S. S. themselves are an excellent 
guide, having* the lines of verse in general accurately 
distingpiished from each other by a point. But^Hickes 
possessed so little of the spirit of discovery, that, after 
having himself arranged hundreds of correct verses, he 
was still unable to separate them, one from another, if, 
by accident, the dot was omitted, or was indistinct, in 
the old M. S^S. He tells us therefore: carmina C9n8i9iere 
ex veraibuSy sea potius versiculza trium^ quatugr^ quin-) 
que J septem^ octo et quandoque novem s^Uabarum^ et 
qui exiaedunt ^c. But for those who wish' not to com- 
pose A. S. verses, but merely to analyse such, as they may 
tneet with, it is ^asy to determine the metre, as far as 
is necessary. The chief syllable in each word bears the 
accent (11). Compound words, consisting of tw'O iudfh 

(10) 
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pendent imd, in themfielTet, sif^nificant words, are ac- 
cented on the first. According to these simple rules, 
we shall consider the different species of Terse. 

1. Narrative verse. 

430; The characteristics of this species of verse 
are a) the alliteration a)iove explained, without any other 
sort of rime^ b) the nnmher of emphatic syllahles. The 
length of each line of Narrative Verse is not so accn- 
rately determined as in Latin^ by feet All that here has 
inflnence upon the measure, seems, as in Icelandic, to be 
the long or accented syllables, whirii have an emphasis 
in the context, of which there are two in a line, each of 
which is usually followed by one, two, or even more, 
syllables, provided the natural intonation in the reading 
admits of their beiiig pronounced short ; but these lon^ 
and short syllables do not seem, to be arranged accord- 
ing to other rules than those prescribed by the ear, and 
the cadence of the verse; yet two or more accented syl- 
lables seldom occur unaccompanied by some short ones. 
In Greek and Latin, a dactyl and a spondee are equiva- 
lent^ but, in this sort of verse, a dactyl, a spondee, a 
trochee, and an amphibrachys, are all considered as equi- 
VBlent, because they have each one emphatic syllable. 
The Revd. Mr. J. J. Conybeare was therefore mistaken 
(JUuatrations of A, S. Poetry"y Introd. p. .11.) in quoting 
sdcan and gesittan as three trochees;, for this being 
a verse of the narrative kind , with only two emphatic 
syllables, viz. s^c and sit, must consequently be con- 
sidered as a dactyl followed by to amphibrachys, when 
referred to the language of Greek prosody. The com- 
plement, as in Icelandic, having nothing to do with the 
structure of the verse (426), is to be run over as ligtlily 
as possible. In this scansion, all words, in the first 
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liiie, which stand before the first sub-letter, or the first 
emphatic syllable, are also considered as a complement: 
this holds good at least with regard to the structure of 
this spikes of verse, which is the most usual one exist- 
ing in A. S. poetry. 

^ 440. If, for instance , we apply these principles to 
the Terses already cited (431), we shall find, in the se- 
cond line,' first, hwySer 8e6 as a complement, then 
sdwul sceal, consisting of three syllables, but of which 
two only, viz. the first and the last, are long; the middle 
one ul, being toneless.^ or short, seryes, as it were, to 
facilitate the connexion between the long ones. The 
third Hne has no complement, but beg^s at once with 
a long syllable, which is followed by a short one; after 
which come another long and a short; this line there- 
fore also contains two long syllables. The fourth, strictly 
speaking, has no proper complement, having Only one 
sub-letter^ unless we give that naine to whatever, in such 
a case, precedes the first emphatic syllable; but, by 
whatever name w^ call it, it is easy to perceive th0 
and does not belong to the terse, which, strictly speak^ 
ing, begins .only at ealle ^d, consisting of one 
long and two short syllables; this is followed by gi- 
stas, a long and a short: here therefore are again two 
l^ong syllables. The fifth, except that it has ^e for 
for complement, in other respects resembles the third* 
In the sixth V aefter is the complement, which is fol- 
lowed by two long syllables , the latter of which is ac- 
companied by a short one, being the reverse of the ar- 
rangement of the second line. The seventh is constructed 
like the third. From what precedes, it appears, that 
however unlike these lines may seem to be in their 
structure, they are nevertheless formed according to one 
rule, viz. they have all two long syUables, accompanied 

(10*) 
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by at least one short, and are either preceded, or not, 
by a complement/ 

441. To the same species of rerse belong also the 
specimens quoted Nr. 423, 424, 428, 430; having alJ, 
(corresponding to the Icelandic FornyrSalag) two 
long syllables in ^ach line, followed by some short 
ones, generally by one short aftfer each long; they are 
therefore nsnally found to consist of four syllables, 
though it is not the total number of syllables, but only 
of the long or accented ones, which determines the metre; 
for a Hne may consist of three syllables, viz. when 
one of the long ones has no short one after it; or of 
five, when one of the long syllables is followed by two 
short. If therefore we bear not in mind that the com^ 
plement must be abstracted, and not taken into the ac- 
count, we may, with Hickes, make out, that 4- S. Terse 
may consist of 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or more syllables ; or, in 
other words, be as long or as short as we please, that is, 
be without metre, and therefore no yerse at all, to the 
idea of which, an arrangement, or distribution of words, 
according to time, or determinate measure, seems indis* 
pensable: but by attending to the rules here laid do^ni, 
we find that the metre is as determinate in this, as in 
dny other language, tho^h according to pecuKar laws. 
A line of this verse consists sometimes of a single word, 
as (speaking of Enoch) : 

Nales deiAe swealt He died not the death 

middangeardes of the world (nature) 

swd her men d6tf. aa men here do. 

Here middangeardes forms an entire line, which is 
perfectly correct , for the word Contains two long syl- 
lables, midd and geard followed by two short ones, 
an and ^s. The next line has in the first place, swa 
her for complement, then men, which contains the 
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chief letter, m, ^ttd d6i^ both of which are long; this 
line requires no short syllable as an aeeompaniment to 
these two, since it commences with a dissyllabic com- 
plement. Another single-worded Terse, vis. (allndtng to 
Solomon): 

geeimbrede he bmH 

^empel gode a'- temple to Ood, 

seems to contain a fault, unless a word has slipped out 
by accident (perhaps heah ^f^%); for getimbrede has 
only one long syllable, viz. timh, which is insufficient ; 
though the line has altogether four syllables, being the 
usual number. The number therefore botl^ of these, and 
of the words,. is only a secondary point in the scansion 
of "ihe metre* 

The line of three syllables quoted by Mr. Conybeare 
(^Introd, p. 12) ^ IdSes spraec, is correct, ais it con- 
stains the requisite two long or emphatic syllables, j|e- 
parated by a short one; but almightne {Ibid) is faulty* 
there being no such word in the language. It should be 
aelmihtigne, which forms a complete line of Terse, 
with a riming, letter as and; two emphatic syllables, eel 
and tig, 

443. We should here end our obserTations regard* 
ing this simple and easy species of Terse, if some re- 
^cent Scholars had not attempted the arrangement of coio- 
bining two lines as one. Upon this point ^ I appeal to 
every p'ne, having an ear and feeling for poetry ^ who 
reads the following lines from Boethius: 

Edld pii seippeud O thou crecttor 

scirva. tungla, of the bright stars, 

heoiones and eori^an! of heaven and of earth! 

[>u on j&eahsetle Thou on high scat 

ecum rlcsast; • ever reignest; 

and ^d e^lne hrie{>c and thou all the heaven 

keoion ymb-^weorlest; 9wiftly turnest round i 
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and ^arh ^iii« JIdlige miht anil thrmtgh lAy kohf might, 
tunglvL genf dest, tampeiint th9 $tar$, 

]^t ill ^e t6'hiTa»\ thai they obey the9i 

and now let him suppose itbem arranged tbas: 

£^ ^d f eippend f cixra tongla, 

Aeofones and eoitfan, ({»ii on) Aeahsetle 

^cum ricsast (and (li) ealne hns^e 

Aeofon ymb-Aweorfest ; (and furh J)ine) h&lige xniht 

tiuiglu genydest, (faet hi pe) t6 hyra«! 

However, before judgment is pronounced, I may be 
allowed to remark that this junction of every two lines 
is direi^tly agiunst many indisputable evidences: 

.444, 1st. Against the practice of the Scandinavian 
nations; from as far as we can trace it back, down to 
the present day; for instance, in the songs of Staerk- 
od'iler, and'in'the description given in the Scalda of 
tTaat kind of verse which, after him, has received the 
/iiameof Starkat$arlag, and also in the Icelandic trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost, by the late Revd. J. Thorlaks^on 
(deceased in 1819), published under the care, and at 
the charge, of Mr. J. Heath, M. A. of Kings CoU. Cam. 
Copen. 1828 in 1 Vol. 8vo. • and in Assessor QrondaVs 
translation of Pope's Temple of Fame. 

445. 2dly. Against the yet older practice of the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, who, in mlmy M. S. S. , care- 
fully separate the verses by metrical points, of which 
we may convince ourselves every where in Hickes ; for 
instance , A. S. 6r. p. 185. 

Edla ($ii scippend. S)ii on heahsetle. 

Scirra tungla. Ecum ricsast. 

Heofones and eorSan. And iSii ealne hrse^e. ^c. 

' and throughout the whole of Caedmon's paraphrase. 

446. Sdly. Against all the rules of ancient Gothic 
poetry, which teach us that every two lines are con- 
nected by alliteration, in all cases, and in every kind of 
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▼erse, except ^hen, after two lines thus canitectcd, a 
sing^le one follows: naj, against. the very appellatiops of 
tlie riming letters, namely, that the two in the first lin^ 
are called aub-letters (stuiSlar), i|nd that in the sev 
cond, the chief letter (hdfu6stafr), hecanse it always 
stands first, has therefore a determinate place, and is 
Gonseq^uently more easily to he found ; but all this would 
fall to the ground, and the appellation of chief letter 
become absurd, if it were removed to the middle or end 
of a line. 

447. 4thly. Against all analogy with those other 
Muds of verse, which have longer lin^s, but the same 
arrangement of alliteration, namely that every two lines 
are connected together | therefore if we unite two lines 
into .one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do the 
same in long ones, and.coniGfequently read the following 
as one line of verse : 

Almdttugr Gu<5 allra st^tta yfirbj[6l(andi engla ok j^jdtfa. 
'Almighty God, Lord over all orders of angels and people* 

Th^t is, sixteen long syllables, or eight spondees, atcord- 
, ittg to the Icelandic reckoning! 

448. 5thly. It is at open variance .with the entire 
spirit of ancient northern versification, which never ad- 
mits of ^he ccBsurOy that is found in Latin and Greek 
hexameters and pentameters, and therefore never has 
longer verses thanUhose answering to verse of 4 feet 
among the Greeks and Latins. It moreover seems very 
natural to place the complement before the chief letter, 
as it usually consists only of unimportant adverbs or 
conjunctions, which serve to connect the two lines ; but 
to throw this (consisting sometimes of three or four syl- 
lables) into tlie middle of a line, without reckoning it 
in the metre, would be higly absurd. In the 8th line, 
for instance, of the verses just quoted,' the words and 
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(nrh (fne tre a complemeiit, wUeh, tfterapinse, and 
when beginnlog a new line^ may be uttered in a softer 
and lower tone ) hut which, in the middle of a line (the 
4th line according to the second arrangement), seems 
completely to destroy the whole, as five short syllables 
'would then come together, four of which do not belong 
to the metre; and this is not merely a solitary instance, 
but what, from the very nature of the combination pro- 
posed, would be of constant occurrence, as the comple* 
jnent has its place invarilibly before the chief letter (4Sff} 
.and therefore would always be found in the-middle of 
m line: not to be speak of the sense, which, by this 
means, would be often interrupted at the end of a line, 
«r , on the contrary , completed in the middle of one, 
which, as we have already seen, is directly opposite to 
|he genius ofthe ancient Gothic versification, in which the 
sense rarely, if ever, concludes in the middle of a line* ^) 



I) Mr. Wm. Grimm of Cascel, in his very^ learned work, 
^.DeuUche HeldensagCg Gotting, 1829'% has, in his quotations 
of several A. S. verses,. strictly adhered to the comhination 
of two lines in one, maintained chiefly hj his Brother, Dr* 
7. Grimm, and has consequently heen often ohliged to begin 
. or end his quotations in the middle of a line, as at p. 144*0.; 
but at jp. 18 a most singular mistake has been occasioned 
by this forced union of two lines; the passage is from 
the «Song of th^ Traveller'* {Conyhewre'B Illustration ^-c, 
p. 11) I which is thus quoted: 

t«him gesdhte eastan of Ongle 
Eormanrices wra^es wserlogan.'' 
Here the last half of the Ist line is not^ at all con- 
nected with the firs|; half,' but with the first word of the 
next line, and this again has no connexion with ther rest 
' of the 2nd line, which has evidently two sub-lettetSj and 
therefore, according to Mr. Grimm^s own rule, ought to 
be the first part of a line. 

Thus not only are the verses improperly arranged, but 



' .♦ 
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410. Hickeg thinki that this species of rene would 
'proTe to be the same as the pindaric Tcyrse of the Greeks, 
and that we should find the A. S. Tersification to con- 
sist of the same feet, both simple and compound, if we 
were only acquainted with the sjllabic quantity; and it 
cannot be denied that, inasmuch as the Greek feet 
comprize every possible arrangement of long and short 
siyllables, it is easy to resolve or divide evciy human 
discourse into such feet: but if we attempt to scan one 
of the examples quoted, or any other A. S. verse, accord- 
ing to the rules of Greek quantity, we shall, soon dis- 
cover that such scansion was just as far from the thou^ts 
of the poet, as it was from Hickes's, to divide his long 
preface, according to the Greek metres. In another 
place, he compares the A. S. narrative verse, as Olafsen 
the Icelandic, with the adonic verse, and they certainly 
bear much resemblance to each other; but that this 
comparison also is very futile, we may easily convince 



the alliteration is entirely deranged , wheretis they are per- 
fectly right in Conyheare, who has only committed a sligl^t 
mistake in the preceding lines, and in the translation. 
The passage ought to be thus: 

Ared-cyninges "crudelis principia . 

h&OL ges6hte, domum qwBaivit 

edstan of Ongle, ex oriente ab Anglia, 

JSormanrices, ^ Hermanrici, 

wriHes wflBrlogan; irati fadifragi; 

ongan j^dirorn sprecan. incepit tunc multa loquL 

Mr. Grimm, whose quotation begins in the middle of 
a comma, or proposition, has also been^ mistaken in the 
sense, translating ges6hte by ich beauckte {I visited), in- 
stead of er bemchte (fie visited), and not observing that 
the introduction of the poem ends only here, and that' the 
Traveller does not begin his speech till the next line: 
itFelsL ic monna gef raegn ' J heard of many men ^ 
maegdum wealdan ^c" governing the tribes ^c. 
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ourselres, by reading three or four A. S. lines of Terse 
in connexion. The resemhiance is perhaps occasioned- 
only by both consisting of short lines , and^ having two 
ictus, or emphases, which must necessarily produce an 
apparent similitude; but, in all other respects, they are 
unlike; the adonic verse being measured according to 
determinate feet, while the narrative verse is filled up 
with short syllables arbitrarily arranged^ and a com- 
plement. 

430. ' An observation, which I owe to Professor Fin 
Magnusen, has, without doubt, far more scientific worth 
and truth; namely, that the narrative verse of the Go- 
thic nations seems the foundation of the Greek hexa- 
meter. For it is acknowledged that the hexameter is the 
oldest national verse of the Phrygian nations, as the 
narrative is of the Gothic; and if we look at the arran- 
gement of each, the resemblance is exceedingly striking, 
and the hexameter seems to be merely a somewhat 
(though very little) restricted variety of the freer, 
rougher, and, probably, elder, form exhibited in the nar- 
rative verse. As an example, I will arrange some Greek 
and Latin hexameters, chosen at random, according to 
the rules of narrative verse. 

Tfjv ftev yaQ a&avaror 

maKotfjra xat &ka9ov^ ftanQOi de,nai ogd'tos 

tiiv ikead'at oijios en avrr^v, 

Xstrj fisv odoe TO iTQwrrov , fnrjv Sa 

fjutXa d* cyyvSi vam» tie anQov lnj^rat* 

Tiyff S* aQGTtj9 Qfj'lSltJ Ss 

nQowagotd'ev tBij%a¥ xuXsntj ttsq esoa* 

Arma vinimcpie Italiam, 

cano, Trojae fato profiigus, 

qui primus ab orii Lavinaq[ue venit 
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littora: multum snulta quoqne 

ille et terris et bello passus, 

jactatus et alto, dam conderet urbem, 

vi superiim, inferretque 

saevse memorexn deos Latio, 

Junonis ob iram genus unde Latinum 

45L This decomposition produces neither pindaric 
nor adonic Terse, but the Gotliic narratire verse so com- 
pleteiy that, in these eighteen verses of Hesioi and of 
Yirgil, there is not a single deviation from, or. fault 
against, the rules of narrative verse, but the whole reads 
just as fluently when arranged according to the Icelandic 
metre, as according to' the laws of hexameter. We have 
bere, as in A. S. and Icelandic, some verses of one word, 
and others of several, for instance, the 4th and lltb 
verse of the Greeks and the 16th and 8d of the Latin; 
aiid these, for the most part, consisting of four or five 
jBjUables, though sometimes of seven or eight; as the 
9th and 2nd of the Greek , and the 18th of the Latin. 
These indeed ate but minor points, yet these, like the 
essential parts of the structure, all concur in the resem- 
blance* Thus we have here, in every verse, two long 
syllables, or pauses for the voice, each of which is 
usually followed by one, and, sometimes, two short ones :. 
more than one however is not required ; for instance, in 
the first line : ri^v is long, and is followed by iicv, which 
is here nearly toneless; yug, on the contrary, has no 
short syllable after it. In the 7th line, rriq is long, and 
has two short syllables after it; the last ri;^, on the con- 
trary, has none, as also the 8th, lOth ji^c« The 6th line 
has ,/iaAa S for a complement, as the 14th has to, and the 
15th iig. So also in the Latin: in the 8d line qui^ in 
the 15th dum, and in the 18th genus are complements. 
All the rest of the arrangement is as flowing Forn- 
yri^alag as any itart of theEddaor of Beowulf, though 
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the Pbrji^an metre is totally snubverted. The whole of 
Hesiod and Virgil cannot however be so easily turned 
Into narratite Terser as these passages; as, in order to 
effect this decomposition, it is sometimes necessary to 
divide words, which is a great fault in Icelandic versi- 
fication, but as this is not unusual in pindarics, aad in 
the choruses of the Tragedians, it cannot well be here 
considered as an important objection. 

452. The reverse of the process does not hold good; 
for narrative verse cannot, by any means, be so easily 
turned into hexameter; the rieason of which is that the 
hexameter is subjected to greater restriction. The Ice- 
landic metre may conveniently admit the arrangement of 
long and short syllables , which is found in the hexa- 
meter, and which i$, in fact, natural to it, but the hexa- 
meter does' not reciprocally allow itself those liberties 
which are assumed by the Icelandic metre , in which 
each line, not excepting the third, may indiscriminately 
end in a single long syllable, or along, followed by one, 
or even two, short. The first and last of wjiich cas^ 
are inadmissible in the conclusion of hexameters: nor 
can the complement be made at all times to comply with 
the demands of the hexameter, yet it often falls in pretly 
exactly, as, in the Voluspi: ' - 

HIj6<^s bitf e\ \ allar | helgar | kindir | meiri ok | minui 
^ mogu I Heimdallar | vild' at ek | Valfo«ur | vM fram-|teljak? 
Be silent all holy beings, greater and less. 
Sons ofHeimdali Wilt thou that I reveal the wonders ofOdinf 

and in Beowulf 4, 5. 

We Synt | guracynnes J Gedtn- | le6de and | Hige- 1 laces 
heortf ge-|iie4tas: | waes min | f aedcr | f oleum ge-^cy^ed. 

We are of the race^ of the Gothic people and Higelaq's 
retainers: my father was known to the nations, 

))^h][ch are tolerable hexameters, but the alliteration 
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is destroyed by this transformation, as the metre is by 
the decomposition of the hexameters. Nottvithstanding 
then that each of these races' has changed this species 
of Terse, according to its o^i^ fancy, it never theiess 
flieems evident that the original idea was the same, and 
consequently that the gronn4wor]c of the poetry, no less 
than of the language itself'), was, in the beginning, 
common to both. 

453. That it was common to all the Gothic tonguei^ 
is best proved by examples. The Old-Saxon Hartnonia 
Svangelica€ottoniana (the beginning of which is quoted ' 
by Hickes, Granmu A. S. p. 189, and by Nyemp in his 
SymholsB ad Utteraturgm Teutonkam, p. IdO) is com- 
posed throughout in this kind of verse , as Prof, von der 
Hagen has shewn, in a fragment of considerable length, 
in the Jenaische Migemetne Lit. Zeitung far 1809 CoL 
182. The beginning of the poem runs thus: 

Manega waron, Many were 

the sia iro m6d gespon, whom their minde impelled 

that sia bigoinnon to begin 

word g'odes reckean. to expound 06d*$ word. 

Also another passage (Hickes p. 190. Ngerup p. 143): 

Thii bist thieioaro(qil»tFetrus) Thou art the true {eaid Peter) 

loaldendes suno, Son of the Lordf 

2ibbiandes godes, of the living God, 

the thit Ijoht gisc6p, who created this Ughtj ^ 

Crist euning ^wig; ' Christ the eternal King$ 

so vrelliat wi ^wethan alia, eo will we foy all, 

jungron tAina, tky disdplee, 

that thTSi sis god selbo. that then art God hiauelf. 



>) On this head the curious reader may consult my Prize- 
essay: Vhd€r80gel6e om det gamle Nordiske eller hlandsJee 
Sprogs Oprindelse i, e. Researches on the Origin of the 
old Scandinavian or Icelandic language, Cop. 1818. 8vO. 
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As 8 specimen of the Bamberg M. S. of the same 
hook, the following passage, extracted from B. J. Docen'M, 
Miscellaneen %ur Oeschichte der teutschen Literatur, 
Munchen 1806, TL^d eoL p. II, may serve, being Christ's 
answer to the question of his Disciples, when the last 
day should eothei 

That habad so bidemid (^ad be) That, hatUthe Lord {said he)s 
drohtin the g6do, the Good, so hidden^ 

jac 80 Aardo farAolen, and the Father of Heaven^ 

Aimirikjes fader, the Lord of the world, 

iraldand thesaro weroldes, 90 entirely concealed, 

so that loiten ni mag that no child of man 

^nig mannisc barn may know, 

hvan thjd marje tid when the awful time 

geirirdid an thesaru weroldi: $hall come on this worlds 

ne it ok te waran ni kunnuii yea, God's an^ela 

godes engilos ^ know it not for certain; 

thie for imu g^eginwarde although they are always 

«imlun iindun present before him, 

sie it ok gi«eggian ni mugun. they cannot say it. ^ 

454. The same strncture is found in the Frankish 
fragments o{ Hildehrand and Hadubrand, published at 
Cassel in 1812, by the Brothers Grimm, with so much 
erudition. Nevertheless, the connecting of two lines to- 
gether as one, hasf, in a few instances, prevented them 
from distinguishing the complement from the chief verse, 
and discovering the true alliteration, and the .division of 
the stanzas: but those ancient Teutonic poems are the 
less calculated to endure this blending, as they seem to 
have longer complements, and more frequent insertions 
of words unconnected with the metre, also a less regu- 
lar structure ; it is therefore much easier to be led astray 
here than in A. S. and Icelandic verses. 

2. The Long Narr4itive Verse* 

455. Narrative verse is so general and established 
among the Anglo-Saxons, that only a single essential dq- 
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Tiation from, or rather variety of, it has been fonnd, 
corresponding nearly to the six-lined Fornyri^alag^ 
which is also among the Icelanders an ancient and regular 
offspring of the same. Such licence as the metre itself 
allows^ in its original nature, cannot, of course, here be 
taken into consideration. This variety, which may be 
termed the Long Narrative Verse, is sometimes used by 
Ca^dmon, along with the ordinary kind; for instance, at 
p. 6. 1. 13. 

, Ge«ett hcefde he hie sw& gesttliclice; 

^nne heefde he swd fwi^ne geworhtne, 

SYtii mihtigne on his in6d-gepohte, 

he let hine swd micles wealdan, 
5. nehstne t6 Mm. on Aeofena rice, 

haefde he hine swd Awitne geworhtne; 

swd loynlic waes his iraestm on heofonum, ^ ' 

pset him com from iperoda drihtne, 

ge/ic wees he ][>dm ^eohtum steorrum, ' 

10. loi sceplde he^drihtnes wyrcean, 

dyran sceolde he his (fredmas on heofonum, 

and sceolde his drihtne pancian, 

paes iednes pe he him on |>dm ^eohte gescerede; 

^onne laete he his hine /ange wealdan: 
IS. ac he ajwende hit him 16 wyrsan j^inge. 
" ongan him u^inn uphebban 

wiiJ {)one Aehstan Aeofnes waldend, 

pe sitei^ on |>am Adlgan ^t61e, 

deore was he drihtne lire; 
20« ne mihte him bedymed weordan, 

past his engel ongan 

ofermdd wesan*). 



') He had .placed them in such bliss; 
one he had made so potent, 
so mighty in the force of his mind, 
he allowed him sueh extensive sway, 

5. next to himself in the kingdom of heaven, 
he had created him so bright, 
so beautiful was hia form in heaven. 
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456. We hsTe here in the first line of^each cen« 
plet, three ictus, besides a number (8 — 6) of short syl« 
tables, especially between the first and second ictns. In 
the second line are only two ictns at the eonclusion, 
but preceded by a rery long complement of from fonr 
to eight short syllables, which usually makes the seeond 
line of each couplet as long as the first : it has more^^ 
orer a half ictus in the beginning, nearly as foUows: 

Ist line K 

2d line { / ^ ^ ^\ 



The first line has always two sub-letters at the two 
first ictus. The second Hue has its chief letter at the 
first ictus; that is, in the middle of the line, after the 
complement, rery seldom, in the beginning, where the 
weaker emphasis, or half ictus is found. 

I hare inserted this piece entire, for the sake of 
giving a distinct idea of the system : it consists of twenty 
lines, or ten couplets, and, both at the beginning and 
the end, stands in immediate connexion with the com* 



that came to hha from the Lord of HoitUy 

he was like the light stars; 
10. he should work the praise of the Lord, 

he should hold dear his joys in heaven» 

and should thank his Lord^ < 

for the bounty, he bestowed upon him in that light $ 

then he would have lef him ^possess it long: 
15, but he turned it for himself to a worse purpose^ 

began to raise war, 

against the highest ruler of heaven, 

who sitteth on the holy seats 

dear he had been to our Lord; 
20. it might not be hidden from Kim, 

that hifi angel began 

to be presumptioUs. . 
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mon .i!(&rratit6 ?erse of the poem; tbe poet's desigyi, hi 
t]u9 itraasition to a metre of a more solemn kind, being 
obTieusiy to snil his verse to the grandeur of his sub- 
ject, viz. the exalted splendour an4 hei^ious rebe^iioa 
of the archangel; and, in this respect, i(; a]«o answera 
a<K^urately to the Icelandic six-lined narrative verse, wliii^ 
(for instance, inthe Hakonarmal) is ml^d with eight- 
linedi, for variety. 

457. The late Revf J. J. Conybear^, in his Illm. 
of A. S. Poetry, Introd< jp. 11 ^ 18. haa supposed thii 
species of >erse to consist of four feet, in consequence, of 
having included the short syllables of the first line, and 
the complenfent of the second , in the measure of the 
verse; but that this was not the intention of the author^ 
is evident; 

458. 1st. Because then there would often be more 
thait three accented wordsf, in each couplet, .beginning 
with^he same letter, which would be a violation of the 
laws of alliteration (425); for instance, in line 1, there 
would be three *, in the words gesett, 8w4, and ge-^ 
sasliclice, and in /. 7, three w, which Mr. Conybeare 
has been compelled to admit. In L 6, he has supposed 
haefde and hine to contain the timing letters, though 
a comparison wi^h lines 2 and 4 shews that hwftne 
is the word containing the chief letter, and that haefde 
and hine are short or toneless. 

459. 2ndly. Because the chief letter would then be 
placed in the back ground , and , as in the example just 
cited, be, in a manner, hidden by subordinate word»,. 
(pronouns, auxiliaries, or particles) which would conse- 
qneivtly become accented, in direct opposition to the rule« 
of andent versification. 

, 46CI. 8dly. Because these verses would then assume 
an entirely different character from that of. the cojamoa 

(11) 
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mmAve Tersely and indeed be of twice Hie length, and 
therefore conld not well be connected with them in tbe 
same poem, nor paga for a mere varietj of ihem; where- 
as this may very well be the case, according to the 
analysis here given; for the 1st line answers nearly to 
two; its first part consisting of an ictns, and seTeral 
short or nnaccented syllables, instead of the, second ic- 
tus, its last part having two ictus regularly. The 2nd 
Kne, is yet more regular, provided only the complement be 
uttered in a lower and calmer tone than the verse itself; 
the difference therefore between this and the common 
narrative verse is chiefly that, in the long species, three 
lines, with some little variation in the arrangement, are 
always connected together by alliteration, nearly thus: 

Ist line ( ^ ) 

2d Hne { 

3d line / , v 

461. That this is a correct view of the longer nar- 
rative verse, seems to be confirmed by a comparison 
with the Icelandic six-lined verse; for instance, from tbe 
SolarljfS^^ in the Edda: 

ist Sf 2nd line Yfir |>d gotu, er hann varifatfiy 
Sd line ndiSi engi kvikur komast. 

i9t 4r 2nd Hne Hraeddn hjarta hann Uzt tnlia 

3i line j^eim er AUx liaf)(i | vdlyndr | verit. 

The 2nd and the 4th lines cannot here possibly be 
considered to consist of more than two feet, as ndiSi 
engi, and ^eim er a{3r haf^i are evidently comple- 
ments that ought not to be included in the verse, either 
in the scanning or the recital. Of precisely the same 
nature are the words sbnne haefde he swi, and ^act 
him com from, inCaedmon. That the alliteration fails 
occasionally upon the first half icius, as in L 10* Joi 
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sceolde ,he drihtnes wyrcean/' occurs also in Ice- 
landic, as: 

1* 4 2* lin€ £n ^6 leizt peirra hagr 

3. ^cne annaii veg almdttkum gut(i. 

In the Ifit line of every couplet there is this difTe^ 
rence, viz. that, in Icelandic verse, it has four ictus, 
and often three alliterations, always different from those 
of the 2iid line, which shdws plainly that it is intended 
to he divided into two, according to the general usage: 
^whereas, in A* 8., it has only three ictus, and two 
alliterations, always the same as that of the 2nd Une, 
vhich proves, just as clearly that it is meant to consti* 
tnte one line only; an arrangement which is besides 
confirmed by the metrical points in Caedmon, which are 
Tightly and regularly inserted at the end of every one 
of these lines* 

' 402. . MX' Conybeare has, the merit of being the 
first that noticed this kind of verse, which had escaped 
ue, while engaged in the 1st Edit, of this Grammar, not 
baving Caedmon then at hand, where alone it is io be 
found. His account of this discovery is contained in a 
communication iff the Revd. J. Bosworth, an extract from 
^hich is given in the Angla-Saxim Oramnuir of the latter, 
p. 246; but when he, in the same place, expresses his 
opinion, that ^ithe question, as to whether the two hemi^ 
stichs shall be regarded as one or two lines, is eeidentlg 
that of a writer or printer, not of a singer or reciter^ *); 
I cannot refrain from surprize, at his not perceiving that 



^) The custom of placing each verse on a separate line, wa«, 
it is true, unknown among the Anglo-Saxons, their method 
of pimctuation rendering such an arrangement tmneoessary; 
for with them, each line of verse, though written conti** 
nuously like prbse, was divided from the preceding one by 
a point, though the $ense might not admit even a eomma^ 

(11*) 
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this long species of verse, which hie himself disGorered, 
supplied the strongest argument against him; as two of 
these lines, if added together, would thereby become 
so long, that they could not possibly be tolerated. Neither 
in music nor singing can it be indiiTerent whether a line 
has its natural length or a double one. 

Heroic Verse. 

46S. There are but few specimens of verse in any 
met^e decidedly different from the preceding. That the 
Icelandic Dr<5ttkvaetSi, or Heroic Verse (consisting of 
a union of /illiteration with line-rime, and of regular 
lines, of equal length, of 4, 6 or 8 syllables) was known 
to, and common among, the Anglo-Saxons may be doubted. 
A passage in the t,History of the AngloSaxons'^ where 
it is mentioned that JSthilbaid, besides hexameters and 
pentameters y left behind him a species of Latin verse^ 
not formed on quantity^ hut consisting of eight syllablei 
in every line'% does not seem applicable in this place, as 
the examples given by Mr. Turner, vol. 3. p. 357, hare 
iinal rime, and therefore beloilg to the Rtinhenda, 
and are /not the Icelandic Liljulag, as might be in- 
f erred from the above description, the chief characteri- 
stic of Liljulag being, that every stanza consists of 
eight lines, each of which has four long syllables, accom- 
liied by its long, aiid sometimes also, short syllable, 
without a complement; it has, likewise, line-rime (432), 
perfect in the first, and half in the second of the two 
lines connected by alliteration, but never final rime. 



c. g. werodes wlsa. wordhord onle^c. Here is no 
confusion; but, with the modem punctuation, the case is 
very different, according to that, we should read werodes 
wisa wordhord onledc, thus entirely subverting the 
"structure of the verse. (445. Cf. the note p. 152.) 
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Popular Verse* 

464. Riinhenda, or Popular Verse, consists also 
usually of regularly divided lines, of equal length , M^ith 
alternate long and short syllables. According- to the 
number of the long syllables, it is diyided into several 
species, only the shortest of M^hich have a complement, 
hut all are distinguished by final rime. The passages^ 
quoted by Hickes, from Casdmon's paraphrase, in i/rhich 
A few lines, out of a whole book of manifelst narratirs 
Terses, happen ' by chance to rime together, ^prore as 
little as the rimes in Horace and Yirgil, and 'tannot^^be 
seriously adduced by any Scholar (cf. p. 6 1. M-^q;); 
but that rime w^s universal among the Anglo-Saxons, is 
evident from the Latin examples already qi^oted, and be* 
sides the equivocal, instance at p. 143, we have now evi- 
dent Anglo-Saxon examples , of various lengths and ca- 
dences, in the riraiiig poem, published by Mx- Conybeare. 

465. I will not fatigue the rieader , by citing any 
passages from this poem, as scarcely any of 'the stanzas 
are perfectly clear and intelligibfe, tho'agh the Revd. W. 
D. Conybeare has made a meritorious attempt to trans- 
late the whole. I will merely obse^v^ that, with respect 
to the structure of the verse, it bears a great/ resem- 
blance to, the Icelandic poem HofuiSlaush, by Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson f for instance, in the beginning: 

Me llfes onlSh He gifted me with Iff 6 

se dis leolit onwrSi. ^ who displayed this light, '^ 

Vestr f6r ek um ver, 
en ek Viiiris ber. 

Even the structure of the burthen (Icel. stef) and 
the intermediate sections (stefjamal) seem to be dis- 
coverable here , and , in general , " ther^ seems to be no 
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doubt thi^t an accurate comparison with the Icelandic 
would cast much light on the A. S. Tersiflcation. 

406. In the more recent language, namely the old 
English, or corrupt A. 8. , the old versification was long 
preserved, and but gradually changed; especially the 
narrative, and the popular species. Of the former we 
have a considerable* and very regular specimen in the 
Vision of Peirce Plowman, written by Robert Langland 
in 1350; from which we shall merely quote a passage to 
b^ found in Mi^* Matthias's Edition of Gray's Works, 
VoL 2., where some mistakes are committed in mark- 
ing. Uie alliterations; it is as follows: 

I looked on iny left halfe 
as the lady me taught, 
and was vmrt of a woman 
iiK)rthlyith clothed, 
fi. pur/iled with pelure, 
the /inest upon erthe, 
crowned with a crowne 
the long hath no hetter; 
/etislich her /ingers 
10, were /retted with gold wiers^ 
and thereon red rubies 
as red as any gl^de, 
and diamonds of dearest price 
and double maner sapHirs ^c. 

In the 8d line, tras is not connected with the alli- 
teration, being toneless (425). In the 5th and 6th lines, 
the riming letter is not p but /, though only twice oc- 
curring (427); for the word upon being ^ compound, 
np'on, and having the p at the end, not at the begin- 
ning, of a syllable, cannot, by any means, be made to con- 



X 1.' Halfe 8ide, Icel. hdlfa. 5. purfiled bordered, Fr. 
pourfll^; pelure for p e 1 1 u r e furs, from lAU pellis, I. pell. 
9, fetislich handsomely. 12. gl^de burnirid^ coal, A. S. 
gUd, Dan. Gled. 
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tain p as a Timiiig letter. This species of r&me hdweTer" 
fell at lengtli intp disuse, and ihe Popular Verse ^ or 
Rtinheitda, became the foundation of the modern poe- 
try, as far as this is not a mere imitation of the classic 
models; this also soon 'underwent a chang^; the allitera- 
tion, except in single lines, being rarely observed, and 
the final rimes being used in lines not immediately suc- 
cessive, nay sometimes on|[y in alternate lines ; ' examples 
of which are also to be found among the other ancient 
Germanic and Northern people (435). As an example, I 
vill give a few verses of an old English poem, of which 
Hickes has published sqme fragments. C. 24. p. 23S. 
The passage relates to the attributes of God. 

d8« He wot hwet tfejoche^ and hwet d6^^ 

alle ^ike wihte, 

nis no louerd swich is Crist, 

ne no feirig swicli is Drihte. 

39. Heuene and er|>e and oil {lat is, 

biloken is on his honde. 

he d^ all f»sBt his wille is^ ; 

on sed and 6c on londe. 

4Q. He witeS and wialdetf alle l>ing, 

he isc6p alle sceafte, 

he wrohte /isc on j^er sae, 

and /ogeles on f»ar lefte. 

41. He is ord abuten orde, 

and ende abuten ende, 

he is ofre on eche stede, 

irende (Je) ,wer J)d wende. 

38. 1* wot, A.S. wdt knowetk- % wihte, A. S. ^ilita or 
•wuhta, pi. of wiht thing, being, wight. 3* louerd 
A. S. hldford Lord, swich, A. S. swylc such, i 4, 
drihte, A. S. drihten Lord, creator. 

39. 1. He;nene for heofon h)saven. 3. ^c for eAc alto, 
40.' 1. witeiJ ordains, decrees. wialdefJ ^or wealdetf or 

w y 1 1 governs, rules. 2. i s c 6 p for g e s c 6 p created, 
4. lefte for lyfte, dat, of lyft. 
41. 1. ord beginning (Icel. oddr a point), 3. afre for, 
»fre ever, eche for sic ere, dat. fem. of aelc tackw 



n», OfDialectg. 

We IiaT« here a Specimen ^muditilderiliaii the pre- 

oediiig one) of the language in ite ialermediate- state, 

betvfeen the genuine) ancient, Anglo-Saxon, and the mo- 

. dern Bnglish. The old, regular, structure is indeed much 

impdreS, though not entirelf suIiTerted.' 

Of D i a 1 e c t s, 

• • '4/81. A Sixth Part ought perhaps to be dedicated 
'to the subject of. dialects, of which the Anglo-Saxon, 
ilike oth^ languages, had, without doubt, seyeral; but 
•they are now of. little importance, haTing'long since* dis- 
appeared, excepting what may possibly yet be preserved 
to *us in documents from different shires or districts. 
From these, were it possible to arrange them locally, 
an idea might be formed of the dialects of the seven 
tribes, which cannot however be supposed to have varied 
mmch the one from the other, as the various races had 
long been* melted into one nation, and were indeed united 
as one kingdom, before the chief epoch of thi^r litera- 
ture began; and it must be borne in mind that whatever 
was composed anterior to Hiat epoch hiis most prpbably 
been transmitted to us in the dress that was given it, 
at a later period, by -tr/inseribers idio never dreamed of 
attaching any importance to an old and obsTolete ortho- 
graphy or pronunciation. At least, in the. A. S. w^orks 
hitherto printed, no clear traces are to be met with of 
any thing that can well be called a tariation of dialect, 
unless the uncertain orthography to be found, in one and 
the same author, may be thought deserving of that name, 
which seems to me highly erroneous, as, upon this prin- 
ciple, we shofild find among authors in every ancient 
language, especially at the beginning of its literature, an 
endless number of dialects* 
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4aSi Hickes, it is tnie, diTides the A.- jS. into three 
dialects; the first, whiqh prevailed till t|ie inTasion of * 
the Danes (337 years); the second, till the Norman Con- 
quest (274 years) ; and the third, till the reign of Henry 
the Second. But it must strike every one that theste 
are periods in tlie history of the language, not dialects. 
.Of the first t)iere is nothing genuine extant, except a frag- 
ment, in Beda, of Caedmon's paraphrase of. the Bible, 
"the language of ivhich does not diifer from that in Ca- 
nute the Great's time, ^ickes likewise cites the Cotto- 
niau Harn^onia EvangeUea, in verse, hut this is in Q^d-^^ 
Saxon, HotriA AnghrSajcmi, of which every^ one may be 
convinced by the examples quoted (433). .It^i» indeed 
inconceivable how he could introduce it on thifi. occasion^ 
when, Gi;. A..S. 'p. 189, (\>;h^e he h^s given long speci- 
mens of it, as e^camples of its versification, yet without 
arranging them as verses-,) he expressly calls it Franciq. 
JSodem gene re carminis, says he, etiam ustM. est Ger- 
mnnorum quiaquis ilie fuit, qui FrsLncice. composuU 
Harmoniam illam 4 Evangeliorum^ quce Liber Canuti in- 
Mcrihitury in ^ibL Cottaniana ^Sfc. To the second period, 
which h^ calls the Dialectus Dana-Sasonica , he refers, 
in particular, two interlined M. S. S. of the Gospels, the 
one called iheSushworthian and the other the Cottonian. 
But it is singular that he was not aware of his own in- 
consistency, in. describing this dialect as barbarous and 
corrupt to the' highest degree,, notwithstanding that all 
the A. S. literature belongs to the name period. The 
fact is thfit his meaning is not, as he expresses it, the 
Vano-Sason historical period, but only ilxe Northumbrian 
dialect y which was probably mixed and corrypted enough; 
as Northumberland was often subject to northern prin- 
ces, and half inhabited by Scandinavians. The third 
period, which she subdivides into two parts, theiVbrfnan' 
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Saxon and the Ralf-^asan, lies withoat the limit* of 
the tongae, which was then tn a state of dissolntion, 
and transition to the English. 

409. Although I cannot, hy any means, agree with 
Hlckes In this division of the Anglo-Saxon dialects, yet 
the examples which he adduces from the two before- 
mentioned M. S. S. contain so many deviations from 
Anglo-Saxon, that they may justly ^he considered as a 
separate dialect, which may be called the Northumbrian. 
For instance; ob is of frequent' occurrence, as: neilap 
g e d OB m e noUte judicare ; instead of d ^ m a n. The in- 
finitive often ends in a or e. In like manner, n is often 
rejected in the simple order of nouns-substantive, and 
in the definite form of adjectives &c., as: ^i aslmessa 
instead of selmessan, frOm. sed aelmesse alms; 
iSone stranga for ^one strangan, from Strang 
strong; paes ilea godspelleres for ilcan of the 
same Evangeiist; habba for habban to have; buta 
for but an without • In the gen. plur., the termination 
^ana is often found, which seems to be the Icelandic 
^ ^a-rma, and to express the article, which is not else 
appended to the nonn, in this language, as: ne gej^en- 
cas fff hlifana for ge ne ge^enceaiS j^sbra fif 
hldfia ye think not on the five loaves: -s is often used, 
instead of -S or -^, in the terminations of verbs, as: 
we habba s for habba6 we have; and mi'd {»y ge 
him (hine) findas, seggas me and when ye find 
him, tell me; hw»t soecas ge? what seek ye? Here 
it appears also that the difference between a^ and e in 
the plur. {viz. that e is used when the personal pronoun 
immediately follows) is lost. Gecennes sunu (for 
gecenS) she shall hear a son; Saer ne hrust ne dc 
mohj^e (moS^e) gespilles where neither rust nqr 
moth corrupt. The 2nd person often ends in -« instead 
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of -^f, ag: |4 gestfhtes thou soughtest ; h\f96T vrxi' 
nas or b^es-tof where dwellest thouf The first person 
of the 1. class, 1. €oiij. ends in -n for -ige, as in Icelan- 
dic, as: ic fttlwa inih I baptise you; but in the 
other classes of verbs it often ierminates in -o or -u^^ as : 
ic sendo I send; tc cwefin / ^a^;. ic awecco / 
awake; which seemi^ however t<lr be a remnant of the 
old Germanic dialects, brought to the cotintry by the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, and is an accordance with 
the Lettish and Phrygian tongues, which the Scandina- 
vians have not preserved : o is also* found, instead of e, 
in other terminations, especially in feminine words, ass 
l^ffire yldo for ylde, from yld age. In this dialect, 
the vowels also often undergo a jchaiige, and the' inflec- 
tions and rules' of c6iistruction are frequently neglected ; 
yet not so often as Hickes would lead us to think, wheti 
(p. 10(1) , for the purpose of shewing' how barbarously It 
confounds the genders and cases of words, he adduces 
as an example: 6y^ leas ^t wipspurne td stdne 
f6t ^fnne lest thou dash thy foot against a stone; 
and adds, ubi frft |>fnne pro fdt j^fn: masculinum 
scilicet pro neutro: whereas, on the contrary, this ex- 
ample proves that the dialect is far from irregular, but, at 
the same ^me., betrays an unskilfulness in Anglo-Saxon 
quite unpardonable in the author of a work, containing 
a Moesogothic, a Francic, an An^lo-Saxon, and an Icelan- 
dic Grammar ; for, in A. S. , as in all the Gothic tongues, 
foot is of the masculine gender (like pes, ftou^)^ and 
the whole passage is, in every respect, grammatically 
correct, as well as the pure A. S. translation, which 
runs thus: ^e lass pe pi'n f6t set stdne aetsporne. 
The whole difference is that f6t stahds here in the 
nominative, but in the accusative in the other transla* 
tion, where a different turn is given to the sentence. 
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la the nexi eumplet which he gires; he is without doubt 
again mistakeii; Itis the folio wing: for ansitfnne ^ia 
before thy countenance.. Here too ,. ae in the preceding 
instance, he takes^ -]^iii. to be of the neuter .gender; 
though the tf;rmination e in ausirfnuLe.i^hews that the 
translator . ha^ rightly in^^ected the ^ord .as a feminine, 
and simply used.j^fyi vi^declined, as ^e genitive of ^u; 
instances of which- occur. in the otuer Gothic lapguages. 
But, it M^ould b^. tedious to xorrect all Hickes's errors. of 
tl^ia nature ; and to describe this dialect more accurately 
after his description, as long as there is nothing of it 
given in print, would be to little pufpoae. Jt is niuch 
to. be regretted that,, ipstead of an unsatisfactory account 
in six^olio pages, he did not give us • some considerable 
and connected specimens of this dialc^ct of the A. S. , 
which alone seems, to havQ any claim to that appella- 
tion. 

470. At the same time, it must be observed that, 
even in the purer A. S. pieces , some of the peculiarities 
of this dialect are, here and there, to be traced, as a 
for an, and o for e^ in the tenttinatiops, also eo for y 
and e for eo, ea, in. th^ middle of words, which per- 
haps are to be ascribed to the dialect of the transcri- 
bers, and might, should this tongue ever become an 
object of critical investigation, possibly help to deter- 
mine the age ofM^S. S. and the* place where they were 
written. Some of these peculiarities being common to 
the Frislc and Old-Saxon, may safely be ascribed to 
that tribe of Angles which seated itself jn Nofthumber- 
land, and not to the Scadinavians , in whose language 
they are not to be found, and thus contribute to prove 
that the Angles were of genuine Teutonic, and not of 
Scandinavian, origin. 



EXTRACTS, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE, 

BY WAY OF PRAXIS. 



From 
The New Testament. 



Quatuar D. N. Jesu Ckristi Svangeliorum *f)er$ione8 

perantiqucB duw, Gothica sciL Sf jinglo»axonica Sfe. 

opera Fr. Junii Sf Th. MareschaUi. Dardreehti IWA. 

(MAtTB. 6, 4S.) 

%Xe gehyrdon j^aet gecweden w»s Infa j^fnne nextanS 
and hata {»fiine fefSnd; sdplice^ ic secge eow:'.lufia$ eowre 
fynd, and d6S wel [»dm ]^e eow yfel d65, and gebiddaiS 
for eowse ehteras^ and tsblendum^ eow; ^aet ge sfn e6w« 
res faeder beam, j^e on heofonum ys, se-Se ddS pact his 
sunne up-a-spring^ ofer f»i grfdan and ofer j^i yfelan^ 
and he Iset rinan ofer ^i rihtwfean and ofer \A unriht- 
Dirfstfn. Gif ge sdiSlice \k Infiab, ]^e eow lufia5, hwylce 
m€de habba^S ge? hu ne' d6tS mdnfuUe^ swi? And gif 
ge fact An d6tS,- \ddi ge eowre gebrdi^ra wjlonmiaS^, hwaet 
A6 ge m^e? hit ne. drfS hspene swi? Eornustlice betfS 
fulfremede^, swi eower heofonlica faeder is folf rented. 

Begymab' j^aet ge ne drfn eowre rihtwfsnesse beforaii 
mannum, {laet ge syngeherede^^'framhim, elles'* nasbbe 
ge m€de mid eovirrnm faeder, ^e on heofenum ys, Eor- 
nnstlice ^onne pd ^fne aelmeasan*^ sylle, ne blawe man 

1) Nextan or nyhstan next, neighbour, 2) Verily, but^ 
3) ftl, of ehtere persecutor. 4) More correctly tselendan, 
subint. ]^d, for in this signification not goremit^g a dative, as 
is evideht from ehteras;^ R. tselan to speak HI of, B) Hii ne 
an interrogative form, like the LAt. nonne. 6) Mdnfull wicked, 
n^arious, from mdn nefaa. 7) Wylcumian to welcome, 
oalute. 8) Fulfr^enled perfect, 9) Begyman to take heed, 
10) P. P. of herian to praise. 11) £2«e. 12) i&lmesse aim. 
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byman^ beforan 8e, swA liceteras^ d65 on gesomnnngnin 
and on wycum^, j^aet^y s^n gfsirwnrpode^ fram man- 
urn^ s6t^ ic eow secge tig onfengon hjra m^de* S6i5- 
lic^ {lonne pu June aelmessan d6, nyt&^tn wjnstre^ hwaet 
do pin swypre^ ; pact [>fu aBlmesse sy on diglum^, and 
pin faeder bit agylt^ pe, se-pe gesybt^ on dihlum. 

And ponne ge eow gebiddbn, ne bed ge swjlce lice- 
teras, pi Inflate pact big gebiddon' hi standende on ge- 
somnnngum and on strebtabjrnum*'', past men hig ge- 
8e6n; '^6^ ic secge eow, bf onfengon byra m^de. Dd 
scS^Iice, ponne pu pe.gebidde, gang int6 pinum bedcly- 
fkn'* and, pinre dura belocenre, bide pinne fseder on 
dihlum; and pfn faeder, pe gesybS on diglum, he byt 
agylt pe. S6%lice Ponne ge eow gebiddpn, nellen^ ge 
sprecan fela swd bsfepene, bfg wdnaO pact bfg syn gehy- 
rede on, byra menigfealdan sprsece^ nellen ge eornost- 
liqe** him geefenlaecan*^; solSlice eower feeder wdt hwast 
eow pearf ys , tfer pam pe ge bine biddaiS. Eornustlice 
gebiddaiS eow pus : Feeder lire I Pii pe eart on heofennm, 
81 pfn nama gehdigod: t6-becumc''* p/n rice: gewurSe 
pin willa on eorpan, swa swi on beofenum: urne daeg- 
hwamlican blaf ' * syle us 16 daeg : and forgyf us ure gyl- 
tas*^, swd swd we forgifaft lirum gyltendum: and ne 
gelaed'^^pii us on costttunge'*, ac alys us of yfele. Sd5r 



1) By ma trumpet 2) Licetere hypotriie, 3) Wic 
street, wiek, 4) himoured, 5) Left (hand). 6) Right (hand). 

7) Ondiglum (or dihlum) in secret, from d i g u 1 secret, 

8) A'gyldan' ta pay, recompense. ' 9) fact hig gl h., pi. subj. 
ic me gebidde, verb- refl. 10) Corners of ways,' from s t r ee t e 
a street, way, and hyrne a corner, 11) Bedchamber, from 
clyfa, Icel. klefi, Lat. conclave. ^ 12) Therefore, then. 
13) Imitate. 14) T6-becumatt to eome. 16) Bread, loaf. 
16) Gylt sin, ^ebt. 17) Conjecture for geleedde in. the ori- 

^ginal, which is the imperf. 18) Temptationp ncostnian to 
tempt. 
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ifce*. VltodUoe^ gif ge fbrgifaS^ mannmn hjra synna^ 
j^onne 'forgyfS eower ae heofenlica faeder^ eow eowre 
gyltaar gif ge adfilice^t ne forgyfaS mannnm, ne eower, 
faeder ne forgyfS eow eowre aynna* 

(Marc. 4, I— 9.) 

And eft lie ongan hi act Sebre see leeran , and hjm 
wffis mycel meniegn td-gegaderod ; swi fraet he on scip 
edde, and on {isere nA we&s, and ealle sed menegu ymbe 
^d ssb wseg on lande. And he hi fela on bfgspellnm 
Isbrde, and hym td-^wseS' on hya lare : GehyraS! dteedde 
8e ssedere hys acbd^ td siwenne; and {»d he sew, sum 
f eoll vfVS ,^one weg, and' fugelas comon and hyt frebton^. 
Sum feoll ofer stin-scyligean', ^ar hyt naefde mycel 
eor5an, and sona up-edde, for-frdni-j^e hyt nsefde eoriSan 
piccnesse; ]^d hyt np-edde, sed sunne hyt forswslde^, and 
hyt forscranc, for-t»dm hyt wirtrnman^ naefd^. And sum 
feoll on {lornas; j^d stigon td {tornas and foriSrysmodon^ 
f»aet, and ]biyt waestm ne bsbrx and sum feoll on gdd land, 
and hyt sealde, npstfgende a^d wexende; waestm, and in 
brdhte prittigfealdne, snm syxtigfealdne, sum hundfeald- 
ne.^ And he c^ebC: gehyre se-Se edran haebbe td ge- 
hyranne. 

(Luc. 15, 11^-32.) 

Be cwseS sdSlice: Sum man haefdetw^gen suna; ]^d 
cwffi* se gyngra* td hys faeder : <,Faeder ! syle me mf nne 
dffll pfnre**^ afehte, fe me td-gebyre«*«;'' fd decide he 
him his aehte. Bd aefter feaVa dagum ealle his t»ingge- 



1) Trulp, Ofaeni 2) For, ainee. 3) Eower se h. f.,- XL 
terally f^our tke heavenly Fatheri. 4) F r e t a n to devour. 5) S t d n- 
scylig etony, 6) Forsw^lan to bum, ecorch. 7) Wirtru-» 
xna root. 8) For-i(rysmian toekoke. -9) The text has yldra 
both in Daye's Edit^ and in tjbat of Junius ; the Vulgate has 
adoleseentior. 10) Gonject; for minre. il) T6*gebyrian 
to belong to» 
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gaderude se'gingra sunu, and f^rde vrrAelite^ on feor- 
len^ rice, and forspilde' ]^ar his aehta, lybbende on bis 
gaelsan^. pi *he big haefde ealle amyrrede', {»d weairS 
niyc^ bunger. on ^Am rfce, and be, ^earS ivaedla; ]^i 
fc^rde he a^d folgude dnum burh-sittendum men ^aes 
rfces; {>a sende he hyne i6 hys tuine^, {»^t he heolde 
' his swyn. pi gewiinode he his wambe^ gefyllan of pirn 
bjean-coddum, pe H swyn ffiion, and him man ne sealde; 
{>a bej>6hte he hyne and cwsb. ^^Edli hid fela hyrlinga 
^,on mines faeder huse hidf gendbne babbaS, and ic her 
(,on hnngre forwnrSe', ic arfse and ic fare t6 mfnum 
«,faeder, and ic secge hym: ei]ji faeder! ic syngode on 
((beofonas and beforan ^e, nd ic neom wyrSe, j^aet ic 
(tbeo {>in snnu genemned', dd me swd dnne of ^fnnm 
<cbyrliiigum.*' And he ards {>d, and com id his faeder, 
and f»a gyt f>d he ^fses feorr hys faeder, he bine gesedh, 
and weard mid mildheortnesse astyrod^^, and agen hyne 
arn, and hyne beclypte^', and cyste hyne, pi cwsbbhis 
snnn: ;,Faeder! ic syngnde on beofon and beforan pe^ 
tjiu ic ne com wyrSe, f»aet ic pin sunn be6 genemned." 
pi cwsed se faeder id his peowum: ((BringaS ra6e ^aene 
(.selestan gegyrelan**, and scrydaS hyne, and syllaS hym 
(.bring on his hand and gescy id hys fdtnm; and brin- 
««ga& dn faett styrio'^, and ofsledt^, and ntun.etan and 
((gewistfullian*'^; f6r])dm f»es mfn snnn wses dedd> and 
„he geedcucnde^^, he forwearS, and he ys gemdt."*^ 
pi ongunnon hig gewistlsbcan^^* 

1) Abroad, 2) Distant. 3) To destroy, dissipate. 4) On 
bis gaelsan luxuriously, from gaelsa luxury, 5) Amyrran to 
hinder, dissipatt. . 6) Town^ farm. 7) Warn b helly (Scot, irome^ 
Engl, womb). 8) ForWurttan to perish. 9) Genemnan to 
name, call. 10) Astyrian to excite, move. 11) Beclyppan 
to embrace, clip. 12) Robe. 13) Calf. 14) Gewistfullian 
to feast, make merry. 15) Ge-edcucian to live again. 
163 Gemitan to find. 17) Gewistlaeean to feast, rejoice. 
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Stffilice hys yidrt itin« w£« oa «eere, and he com, 
and ^d he ^dm hidse genedldbhte, he gehyrde ]^«ne 
iweg' and f»aet wered^; ]^a clypode he dniie j^ow, and 
axode hyne hwaet ]^«t waere. pi cweeS he: «|>fn brtfSor 
«(Coin, and ^ia faeder ofsidh dn fsett celf, for-{>dm-^e he 
«<hyne hdlne onfeng.'' pi bealh^ he hyne, and nolde in-* 
gdn; f>d edde |iis faeder tit, and ongan hyne biddan; pi 
cw£b6 he, hys fieder andswari^nde : ,(Efne^ awd fela gedra 
<«ic ]^e f>eowude, and ic naefre pfn bebod ne forgymde', 
«,and ne sealdest p^ me naefre dn ticcen, pact ic mid 
c^minnm fredndum gewistfnUude ; ac sySiSan {»es ^in snna 
c.com, pe hys spede^ mid myltystrum^ amyrde, pti ofsldge 
cfhym faett celf!" pi cweeS he: ((Sunn! pd eart symle 
«<mid me 9 and ealle mfne ping synt pfne; f»e gebyrede 
^(gewistfnllian* and geblissian; forpdm pes pfn brdfior 
<<w^s dedd, and he geedcucede; he forwearfl, and ho 
,,is gemtft.** 



From King Alfred's Boetiiius. 

1. vf n psere tfde pe Gotan of £oi%8kmaegpe' Tip 
Rdmanarfce gewin'^ np-a-h<^fon'', and mid heora cynin- 
gum'^, Rabdgota and Eallerica wsron hdtne, Rdmana- 
bnrh a-br£bcon'^, and eall Italforice, pact Js betwnx pdm 
mnntnm and Sicilfa i5dm edionde, in anwald gerehton'^^ 



1) Sound, 2) Company, assembly, 3) Imp. Or bf Igan to 
he angry (verb. refl.> 4) Loi 6) F o r g y m a n *o neglecty tran9- 
0re88. 6) Substance. 7) Myltystre meretrix. 8) Rejoice^ 
9) M « g tf ' nation, country, 10) R^or. 1 1) Imp. ofup-a-hebbaii 
to raise, begin (warupon), 12) The relative ^e must be under-, 
stood before Riedgota. 13) Imp. of abrecan todeetr^, con- 
quer. 14) Imp. ofgereccanfo reduce {under their power.) 

(12*) 



18a From King Alfred's BoetMut. 

^nd ^&^ aefter ^im foresprecenan cyningam De^dric 
feng t«S f>din ilcan rfce^, (se Deddric wns Amiilinga, he 
wabs cristen, ^eah he on ^im am'anisc'an gedwolan^ ^urh- 
wnuode^), he gehet' Romanum his fretfndscipe, swi 
^aet hi mostain heora ealdrihta^ wyrSe^ bedn; ac he ^a 
gShdt 8wi5e yfele gelebste^, and swiSe wrd^e geendode 
mid manegum mdne, (j^aet wses t<$~edcan ojirum nnari- 
.mednm^ yflnm, ^aet he Jdhannes ^one papan het of- 
slean)'^: J>d waes Bum consul, p^aet "we heretoha hdtap, 
Boetins wses hdten, se wdbs in b<Sc-Graeftum'' and on 
woruld-peawnm'^ se rihtwisesta; se {id ongeat ^d manig- 
fealdanyfel, {»e se cyning Deddric wi]^ ^dm cristenanddme 
and wi[> {»dni rdmaniscum witum'^ dyde; he ^i gemnn- 
de'"^ ^dra dfinessa^^ and f>dra ealdrihta, Se hi under 
j^dm cdserum haefdon heora eald-hldfordnm. Dd ongan 
.he .smedgan' ^ and leornigan'^ on hipi selfum, h^hej^ast 
Ti'ce f>am tmrihtwfsan cyninge a-ferran'^ jmihte^ and on 
riht-geledf-fulra aifd on rihtwfsra anwald gebringan ; sen- 
de-j^d digelllce serend-gewritu*^ t6 J^dm cdsere t6 Con- 
stalitindpolim (^aer is Creca heah-burh, and heora cyne- 
st61)*°, for-fam se cdsere w^s' heora eald'hldford-cyn- 
nes*', bsedon hine {laet he him i6 heora ealdrihtum ge- 
fultumede**. Dd fiaet ongeat se wael-hreowa*-? eyning 
Deodric, Sd het 4ie hine gebringan on carcerne^% and 

1) Then, 2) Feng t6 rice assumed the government^ from 
■ f6n t0 take Sj-e, 3) Gedwola error, Acreajf,. v. gedvrellan 
to mislead, 4) To persevere, persist, 5) Imp. of gehdtan to 
oromise, 6) Of their ancient privileges, gen. pi. of e a 1 d r i h t. 
7) ifoTtM'' 8) Imp. ofgelifestan to fulfil, perform, 9) Num- 
berless, id) To slay. 11) Literature, hook-eraft, 12) SeetUar 
institutions, 13) Wit^ a wise man, a chief, 14) Imp. of ge- 
munan to remember $ governs the gen. 15j Efnes liberty, 
facility. 16) To inquire, to consider. 17) To 'learn, meditate, 
18) To take away. 19) Letter, message. ^) Royal seat* W Cynn 
family, kin. 22) Imp. ofgefjjltumian to help. 23) Cruei. 
24) care em prison*''' 



From King Alfred's Boefliiiuf; 18]: 

{laeTIlUte^ beltican; Di hit hi geldinppaet ne ititft^B,^ 
j^aer^ oa swi micelre nearones&e^ becom^, ^d wses he 
»wd Allele swiiSor on his miSde gedr^fed^,' swa his m64 
aer swiSor td pdm wonild'Sael{»aiii gewunod^ w^s, and he 
hi jkinre frdfre be-iini^n {>am carcerne ne gemnndQ, ac 
be gefeoll niwol^ of'duae on ^i fltfr, and hine a-strehte^, 
fiwiSe nnrdt' and ormdd, hine selfne ongan wdpan, and 
j^ns singende cwabp: 

2. Dd lid6,. pe ic wrecca getf Instbeerlice'^ 9ong,'^ * 
ic Bceal nil heofiende" singan, and mid swiSe ungera^ 
dnm*^ wordum gesettan'^, ^edh iC ge6 hw£lum' gecop^ 
liee*'^ funde; hic ic niii w^pende and gisciende'^ of ge^ 
radra worda misfd'^. Me a^blendan'^ ^ds ungetreowan'^ 
wornld-sael^a, and me^ forletan^^ swa blindne on {»ia 
dimme^^ hoi; ^i beredfodon*^ (me) aelcere lustbsernesse**; 
^'^^i. ic him sefre.betat truwode^^,' tf^ wendon hi me 
heora baec^^ ttf, and me mid ealle^^ fronngewitan^^. Td 
hwon^^ scepldan, la!' mine friend- 8e|gail ^tiq gesaelig 
mon webre? Hti maeg se bedn gesaelig> se-6e on i5am 
gesael^iim %nrhwunfan:ne mot? 

3; Ba ic ^d Ms le6[>, cwsaS Boetlns, geomriende*' 
a-sungeii haefde^ H com ^^t gdn in td me heofenKjtind 



1) Venerable (Dan. Mrv€Brdig\ 2) My ovrn conjecture for 
waRSy which cannot be combined with the imp, be com. 
3) Narrowness; straigkU. 4).Toctfmc, '5) Gedr^fan to afflict. 
j6)Gewunian to he accustomed ^ wont, 7) Niwol, niwel 
prostrate, 8) Imp. ofastreccan to extend, stretch, 9) Sad, 
from rdt gay^ 10) Merrily, 11^) Heofian to wail^ lament. 
12) Rude, dissonant, 13) To compose. 14) Fitting.. -15) Gi- 
scian to sob. 16) To deviate, lack. 17) Imp. of ablendan 
toblind. 18) False. 19) Imp. of forlsetau to leave. qO)Dim. 
21) Imp. ofberedfian to bereave, governs the pers. in ace. 
and the thing in gen. 22) Pleaswre. 23) Imp. af truwian ta 
trust, 2^ Back, ^) yLidi esiWe altogether, quite. QB) Depart 
from me. 27) Wherefore,' 28) Geomrian to sigh, groan. 



1st ' From Kfaig Alfred's BoetUnt* 

Wffdtfait and ^aet mfii aramendt Mdd aid Us wordnm 
gegr^tte; and ^as cws(. HA ne eart |»i& sa mon, ^on 
minre 8c61e vsbre afj^d' and gelsred? ac hwonon* Sna- 
de pA mid pissum wonild*8orgnni ^ns swi^e geswencedH 
fcttton ic wit j^ast ^n haefst Sdra Waepna t6 hra]^ for- 
giten, ^ 6e ic pe cbr sealde. Di clij^ode se WMdm and 
cwife^: Gewftaf) nA, a^wirgede^ womld-sorgal of m{- 
nes j^egenes mtfde, for-^dm ge' sind '^i maestan scea- 
^an^ Lebta^ bine eft-liweorfan t6 mfhnm Idrnml Di 
etfde se Vfisdim near, cwas^ BoetiuS) mfanm Jireowsien- 
dan ge^ohte, and Iiit swA niowol hwaet-hwegu np-a-rsi^ 
d^ a-drfgde^ j^A mfnes Mddes eigan, and hit fran^ )»ii' 
I»nm wordnm, hwae^er liit on-cneowe' his fdstormddor? 
Mid-^dm-]^e ti j^ast M6d wi]^ bis bewende'; Sd gecDeow 
bit swiSe sweotele bis igne mddor, ^aet wees se WisdoiOf 
]^e hit lange &t t^de'^ and I£rde» ac bit ongeat his 
Idre swi^e to-torene and swi^e to-brocene' ' mid dysign*' 
bondnm , and bine ^i fran hi past gewnrde. Dd and- 
wyr^e se WMtfm bim and saede, pact bis gingran kef- 
don bine swd to-torenne, paer-]^r hf tiobbodon'^, j^aet 
bf bine ealne babban sceoldon, ac 'bf gegaderiaS moni- 
feald dysig*^ on pebre fottmwnnge" and on pdm gUpe'S 
bntan'^ beora hweic eft td byre bdte^^ gecirre. 



1) Fed. 2) Whenee, wherefore. 8) TVaubled, affieiei. 
t)Jceur9ed v, awyrgian. 5) Scea|ia robber, enemtf. 6) Imp. 
of adrigan to dry up. 7) Imp. of frinan to ask. 8) Imp. 
aubj. on-cndwan to know, recognize, 9).Wi|i his bewende 
turned towards him. 10) Imp. of ty an to teach. 11) P. P. to- 
brecan to break. 12) Foolish. 13) Imp. of tiohhian to 
imagine, think. 14) Folly (126). 15) Precipitation, pretumpftVifc 
16) Arrogance^ vaunting. 17) Unless. 18) Reparation. 



|88 

Queen Edglfa-s Declaration Ao. 960.'* 

From tbo Snppl. to Lye'a Diet. Vol. 2. 



E< 



Jddgifu cy^ film arcebfsceope and Cristes-cyrcean by- 
rede' hu hire land com aetCulingon^. [>aet is {»aet hire 
Isbfde hire faeder land and bdc', swA he mid rihte be^et, 
and him his yldran l^fdon^* Hit gelamp j^aet hire facdef 
aborgnde^ SO pnnda aet Godan, and betsbhte^- him pset 
land j^aes^^feds td anM'edde^, and he hit haefde 7 ^ater. 
Sd gelamp emb pd tfd past man beonn ealle Cantware td 
vigge^ td Holme: p6 nolde Sigelm hire faeder to wigge 
faron mid ndnes mannes scette' ukiagifiium, and agef ^ 
pd Godan 30 pnnda,, and becwffi^'^ l^ddgife his ddhter 
land, and bdc sealde. Dd he on vigge afeallen w^s, 
f»d aetsdc'^ Goda j^aes feds a^giftes, and paes landes wyrn- 
de'^, oS ^aet'^ on syxtan gedre; ^i spr&c hitfaestlice'^ 
Byrhsige Dyrincg, swd lange op pd witan, {»e ]^d waeron, 
gerehton*^ Eddgife paet bed sceolde hire faeder hand 
geclasnsian'^ be swd miclan fed; and hed {»ass d% l^dde'^ 
on ealre Sedde gewitnesse td JBglesforda*^, and f>der ge- 
daensude hire faeder ^aes agiftes be 80 pnnda d{Se. Da 



1). Hyred family, convent. 2) Cowling in Kent. 3) Title 
deed, 4), For l^fdon, r. lafan to leave. 5) Aborgian to 
bcfrrow. 6) Imp. of betebcan to ydeliver. 7) faes fe6s t. a. in 
pledge for that money, from waed a pledge. 8) Wig war, 
9) Scett or Sce'att property, treasure. 10) Agif an to pay, 
restore. 11) Imp. of becwe^an to bequeath. 12) Imp. of 
aetsacan to deny, 13) Imp. of wyrnan, Icel. varna to 
withhold^ refuse. 14) OiJj>aBt until; the text has otf |)8bs, which 
is probably a typographical error. 16) ^s. h, faestlice claimed. 
16) Imp. of j^ereccan to direct, determine. 17) H. f. h. ge- 
clsensian cleanse her father^ 8 hand, i. e. clear her father. 
18) Atf Id^dan to make oath; G. einen Eid dblegen; D. tJ^cBg" 
ge en Ed. 19) Jylesfqrd. 



18^ Qneen Edgifa'* DecUralldii. 

gjt he6 UQ m^ste landei brietn'^ At IiIm hfnA Atn^ 
don 8Bt^ Eidwearde ojncge, ']^«t he him j^ae^ land for* 
be6d, 8wi he sbnigea br^can wolde^, and he hit swi 
alet^. Di gelamp on fyrste j^aet se cynincg Oodan on- 
caiie' fiwi swySe, swd liiin man aet-rehte^ bdc and land 
ealle ^& ^e he dhte, and ae cyning hine j^A and eaile 
his dre^ mid btfcnm and landum forgeaf E&dgife, t6 
ate<Snne* awd-swd hed wolde* Di cws]^ hetf, j^aet bed 
ne dorste for gode Iiim swi leinian' swi he hire to 
geearnnd^^ haefde, aifd agef him ealle ^his land, bnton 
twdm sulungum^* act Osterlande, and nolde ^d b^c agi- 
fan, abr hed wjste hii getriwlice'* he hf aet landum heal- 
dan wolde. Dd gewdt Eddweard cjncg, and fencg JEiSeV- 
fitdn ttf rice. DdGodan sael.^^^iihte, ^d gesdhte he j^one 
Ijnincg JBdelstdn, and bsd ^«et he him ge^ingude^'^ vi^ 
Eadgife his btfca edgift'^, and se cjncg ^d swd dyde; 
and hetf him ealle agef b^uton Osterlandes bdc, and he 
pd b6c, unnendre^^ handa, hire t6-let, and f»dra operra 
mid ediSmettum^'' ge{»ancud^4 and n£en-an'^ ^aet twelfa 
sum hire diS sealde for geboreiine and ungeborenne^', 
j^aet {»i8 aefre gesett spr&bc^^ wsbre. And ^is 'wdbs geddn 
on JC5el8tdne8 kynincges gewitn^esse, and his wytena set 
Hamme wi^ Loewe^^; and Eddgifu haefde land mid bd^ 



1) Enjoy, possess, 2) Fin dan «t to obtain from. 3) Jm 
(if) he would enjoy any. 4) Imp. of a 1 set an to renounce, re- 
sign, 5) O n c u n n a n to reproach, 6) i£t-^reccan to ahjudi- 
eate ^deprive of ; this word, which is not in Lye's Diet., is here" 
traiisliated by exponeret, 7) A r property, possessions. 8) A t e 6 n to 
dispose of . 9) Reward, requite. 10) Earn i an to earn, deserve. 
11) Sulung acre^ carueate. 12) Faithfully. 13) A Jit opportu- 
nity. 14) l>iugian to arrange, intercede* 15) Restitution. 
16) Unnendre handa donante manu, voluntarily, from u n n a n 
to give, grant. 17) Mid edtfmettum humbly. 18) Besides, 
after, 19) Fot' born and unborn, 20) Gesett sprse a fised 
agreement. 21) M Ham near Lewes, 



From C^httte the Great'i SecukriLawg. 1^5 

cum j^dra imifeu, cynlngft dagu, hire suni. £M BUdr^d 
geendude^^, and man Eddgife berypte^^ selcere dre;~]^i 
namon Godan tw^gen anna Ledfstdn and Ledfdc on E^d- 
gife J[»ds twi foresprecenan land aet Culingon and aet 
Osterland^and saedon {»im cilde Eddwige,^ fie ^i ^eco- 
Tbn^ wffis, |»aet hy rihtur biora webren f»onne hire. f>aBt 
pd 8wd wsbs o5 Eadgdr astihtod^, and he and his wytan 
gerehton ^aet hy manful! redfldc geddn haefden, and M 
liire hire are gerehtoii and agefon* Dd nam Eddgifu be 
Saes cynincges ledfe^ and gewitnesse and eallra his bi- 
sceopa f»d bdc, and land betabhte inttS Cristes-eyrcean, 
mid hire dgenum handum up-on ^one .altafe lede^, ^dn . 
hyrede on ^cnesse t6 dre, and hire sawle t<S reste; and 
cwse^ j^aet Crist sylf mid eallum heofonlicum mafegne ^one 
awyrgde on donesse, f»e |ds gife aefre awende ot38e ge- 
wanude^. Dus com peds dr intd Cristes-cyrcean hyrede. 

Edward the Elder had three wives: 1. Eguiua, the 
jnother of Athelstan, who died Ao. 940; 2* Elflida, who 
had daughters only; 3. Edgifa, the mother of Edmund and 
Bdred. Edmund had^two sons, Edwy and Edgar. Edwy 
died Ao. 95% and Edgifa Ao« 963. 



From 
Canute the Great's Secular Laws. 



Xlis is iSonne «e< Tforldcnnde^ gerednes^, 8e ic wille 
mid minan ivitena-reede ^aet man healde ofer eall Engla- 
land. 



1) Pied, 2) Berypan to bereave. 3) Chosen Qnng)' 
4) Astihtod perhaps an error for astihtode, imp. of astih- 
tian to dispone f orders or: (wa^s) astihtod was established 
{king). 6) heaoe. ' j6) Laid, imp. of lee g an. 7) Diminish, 
impair. 8) Sesular* 9) Institittiofi. 



186 From Caantt tht Great's Secnbr Laws. 

. 1. D»t it j^nne threat, j^aet it wille j^aet man rihte 
laga npparabre', and aeghwylca unlaga* geome afylle^, 
and ^aet man aweddige^ and awyrtWallge' aeghwylce nn- 
ribt awd man geornost maege of iSissnm earde^, and 
ar»re np godes riht, and heonan-for]^^ Iste* manna ge- 
hwylcne, ge earmne ge' eddigne'^, fiolc-rihtes weor^ne'% 
and him man rihte ddmaa ddme. 

2. And we lebra^'^ j^aet, ^e^h hwd>3 agylte'^ and 
bine sylfne detfpe forwyrce'^, 6onne gefadige^^ man H 
atedre'^, swd hit for gode nf gebeorhlic'^ and for wor- 
iild aberendlic'^; and ge^ence swi^e georne se-t^e ddraes 
geweald^^ ^e, hw«a he sylf georne^', tonne he iSus^cwel^: 
et dmitte nobis dehita nostra, sicut et noa dimitttmus, 
paet is on engll^c: (^and forgif ns, drihten! liire gyltas, 
awd we forgyfaiS Urn he wi]^ us agyltat.*' And we for- 
beddad ^aet man cristene men for ealles** td lytlnm 
hnm td ded{»e ne forr^de^' ac elles gersede^^ man fri]^ 
lice^' stetfra folce td Cearfe, and ne forspille^^ man for 
litlnm godes hand-geweorce, and his dgenno cedp, Se he 
dedre gebdhte* 

8. And we forbeddaS ^aet man cristene men ealles 
td awi^e of earde ne sylle, ne on hs^nddme hnm ne 



1) Raise, eatahUsh. 2) lUtgaUty^ inju$Uce. 3) Afyllan 
east down, suppreat, 4) Awe6dii^n to weed, pluek up, from 
Tf e 6 d weed, 5)AwyrtwaIian to root up. 6) Land, 7) Hence- 
forth, 8) Let also eteteem, consider, 9) Cie---ge asweU — as, 
10) E A d i g rich, il)WeorJ>e or wyrj>e worthy,^ 12) Instruct, 
exhort, 13) ^edh hw& etsi quia. 14) Agyltan delinquere, 
15) Forwyrcan to lose, implicate {himself), 16) Gefadian 
to dispense, ordain. 17) Penalty, punishment, 18) Defensible, 
moderate, 19) Tolerable, 20) Power, 21) Geornan or gyr- 
TLStn to desire, yearn. 22) For too little. 23) Adjudge, prodere. 
24) Gersdian to decree, appoint* 25) Mild. 2Q Forspil- 
lan to destroy. % 



. From Cuii&tt tht Qrert's Secular Lawi.. 189^ 

V 

geMnga, ac beorge' man geome; ]^t man 'H sawla na 
forfare*, it Crist mid his igennm life gelitflite. 

4. And we bedda^ j^aot man eard georne clanuian 
agynne^ on aeghwylcum ende, and mdnfnlra dsbda aeg- 
Iiwaer^ geswi'ce' ;' and gif >viecean^, o{»]^e wi'gleras^, mor^ 
'vryrhtan* o^J3e h<$r€W^nan^ ahwaer on lande wnrj^an'^ 
agytene'*, ^y^e big man georne i&t of j^jsan earde, o^{»e 
pn earde forfaere^^ hfg mid ealie, bnton hi geswfcan, 
and Se dedpor geb^tan. And we betfda]^ ^aet wlSersacan'^ 
and liitlagan'^ godes and manna of earde gewftan, bnton 
hig gebtligon' ^, and ^e geornor gebdtan. And 6e6faa 
and Seddsceapan iA tfman^^ forwyrf^an'^, bnton hig ge- 
swican. 

5. And we forbetfda^ eomostlice aekne beetenscype* 
HsSenscype hii j^aet man idola weorj^ige, j^act is {»aet 
tnan weorf>ige bebfiene godas, and snnnan ojij^e monan, 
fyre op^e flddwaeter'^, wyiias'^ o^^e stdnas of>^e seniges 
cynnes wndu-treowa^^, o{»^e wiccan-craeft lufige, o]^||e 
nicyrj^weorc gefremme on sbnige wysan; o{>^e on blote^' 
o|»{>e on fyrte**, of{>e on swylcra gedwymera^^ 'ebnig 
fing dredge**. 

C. Manslagan and mdnswaran^', bddbrecan'^ and 



1) Beorgan guard, preserve. 2) Forfaran perdere. 
3) Agynnan to begin y set about. A) Every whero i. q. 
ahwer. 5) Cease, abstain from, goY. Gen. 6) Wicce a witch, 
7) Wiglere a soothsayer, enchanter, 8) Mor|>wyrhta a 
murderer, 9) H6rcw^ii metetrix. 10) For. weortfon. 
11) Known, found, ?• P* o^ agytan, 12) I. q, forfare. 
13)Witfersaca an apostate, traitor,' 14) Utlaga an outlaw, 
15) Submit. 16) Instantly. 17) Perish, 18) River. 19) Wyll 
a well. 20) 0]^|>e seniges-cynnes rr. t. or forest trees of 
any kind. 21) Lot. 22) Torch; the printed text has fyrhte. 
23) Juggling, deception, 24) Do, perform. 25) Mdnswara 
perjurer, 26) Hddbreca a mototor of holy orders. 



188 Frpm Canate Ac ciriaVf Seeuhr Laws. 

aewlirecaii', ^cHgan and gdb^tan o]^^ of ciy^j^e* mid 
synnaa gewftan. ^ ' 

7. Idcceteraa and letfgeras', r^peras^ and retferas^ 
godea graman^ habban aefre, buton hfg geswycan, and 
Se detfpoT geb^Un. And se-j^e wille eard rihtlice claen*- 
sian and nnriht alecgan^, and rihtwysnesse lafian, Sonne 
m6i he georne tillicea 'styran't ^^^ Sillic ascunian^. 

8. Utan'^" edc ealle ymb frypes-btfte^' and fedsbiSte 
amedgan'^ swij^e georne: awA ymbe frypesbiite swA iSdm 
bundan* ' ay aelost'^, and Hm j^etffan s^ li{»ast' ^; and swa 
yn^be fedsbtfte, ^aet dne mynefgange ofer ealle Sds ^edde, 
butan aelcon false, and ^aet ndn man ne forsace*^. And 
ise-5e ofer Sis false wyrce, Solige'^ (Saere handa Se he 
j^aet false mid worhte, and he h(g'^ mid ndnnm tSingum 
ne gebicge, ne mid golde ne mid seoUre. And gif mas 
j^onne iSaene ger^fan*^ te<i^^, ^aet he be his letfe ^xt 
false worhte; Iddige^' hine mid Sryfealdre Ude, and gif 
Be<S*ldd {^one^^ berste^^, haebbe j^onne ylcan ddm iSe se 
]^e I^aet fals worhte. 

/ 0, And gemeta^^ and gewihta^^ rilite man georne, 
and aclces nnrihtes heonon-for^ geswfce. 



1) jEwbreca an adulterer, 2) Gyf^tfe country. 3) LefS- 
gere o liar. 4) Rypere a thief, 5) Redfere a robber, 
' 6) Anger. 7) Suppress. 8) Punish. 9) Shun. 10) A y^hsl 
particle of exhoi^tation equiyalent to let us, 11) B6t resiora^ 
Hon, preservation; whence fry{ies-b6t preservation of the 
peace, and fe6s-b6t restoration of the coin, 12) Inquire. 
13) Bun da husbandman, peasant. 14) Sup. of sasl g-ood. 
16) Ldtt detrimental, destructive. 16) Refuse. 17) Suffer. 
18) Hig i. e. the hand: 19) Reeve (D. Greve, Q. Graf). 
20) Te6n to accuse, 21) Lddian to clear, vindicate, whence 
the subs. Li Ad, 22) Done h^e seehis to have been transposed 
with the ^onne following* 23) Berstan to be wanting, defeo^ 
tive* 24) Gemet a measure. 25) Gewiht a weight., 



ASpell&c. ia» 

10. Bnrgbdte' and InicglkSte and scipfor^nnga^ 
agynne man georne, and fyr^unga^ eic k\0, i j^onne^ 
J»earf ay for gemdnelicre' ne^Sde^ ^ ' 



A Spen 

to promote the Fertility of the Land. 

From Prof. Nyenip's Sytnbolce ad Lttteraturam Teutonic 
cam fintiquiorem. Hafniw 1787. 



Jtler jn n€6 lidt, hii ^i meaht ^ine aeceraa b^ian^ gif 
U nellap wel wexan'^, o^iSe j^aer hvilc nngedefe^ ^ing on« 
geddn M6, on dry* o86e on lybWce*^. 

Genim* ' {>onne on niht, aer hyt dagige, feower tyrf 
on feower healfa'? {laes landes^ and gemearca'^ hn hy 
&r stddon. Nim j^onne ^le'^ and hnnig and beorman'^ 
and aelces feiSs meolc'^, ^e on {»aem landesy, and aelces 
treowcynnes dael, ]^e on ^sm lande sy gewexen, butan 
heardan beaman'^, and aelcre nam-cnpre^^ ,wyrte** dabl, 
Intan glappan^^ dnon; and do f»bnne hdlig waster Saer- 
on, and drype*^ (man) ppnne priwa on fone stalSol** 
^ara turfa, and cweSe, t»onne iSis word: crescite o: wexe 

1) Burgb6t and bricgbdt tAe keeping of towns and 
hrtdges in repair, 2) Scipforj^ung the equipment of skips. 
3) The signification of this word seems veiy doubtful ; perhaps 
we should read fyr^runga furtherings , conveyances, 4) A 
|>onne whenever, 5) Common* 6) Restore, ameliorate, 7) Wax, 
grow, produce, 8) Improper, ^il, unfitting, from gedefe quiet, 
convenient Sfc, 9) Wizard, but here it signifies witchcraft* 
10) Bnchantment. 11) Geniman to take, 12) Side, id, Mark, 
notice, 14) Oil^ 15) Beorma harm. 16) Milk, 17) Except- 
ing hard timber trees, 18) Of which the name is known, 19) Wy rt 
u plant, wort, 20) Ferh$ips burs {lappa) ^ the word is not in Lye. 
21) Drip, 22), Foundation, place. 
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(ge) ^ multipUcamini 9: and gemsnigfealde {ge)j tf 
replete oi and gefylle (ge) terram d: j^ds eorfian! in 
nomine patrte et filii et sptrttisa aancti [«tY] benedicti, 
and Pater noeter swd aft swd ^aet o8er, and bere sij^pan 
j^i tyrf ttf circean, and maessepreost a-singe feower maes- 
Ban ofer ^in tnrfon, and wende man j^aet grdne' td i$an 
weofbde, and 8i^{»an* gebringe man ^a tjrf paer hi aer 
wseron, £c sunnan setl-gange^^ and haebbe him geworht 
of Gwic-bedme^ feower Cristes-maelo', and awrfte on ael« 
con ende: Matth^us and Marcns, LiAcas and Jdhannes, 
lege^ j^at Cristesmael on f»one pyt neo^eweardne^, cweSe 
j^onne: erus Mattheus, cms Marcus, crux Lucas, crux 
sanctus Jdhannes. Nim ^onne ^d tyrf, and sete paer- 
ufon-on^, and cwetSe f>onne nfgon siSon j^ds word: cre- 
scite, and uwi oft Pater noster, and wende {»e ponne 
eistweard, and onlut^ nigon siSoa eddmtfdlice^^, and 
€we5 ponne ^is word eistweard: 

Ic stante arena' ' and heofones meaht'^ 

ic me bidde, and heah-reced^'; 

bidde ic ^one m^ran ]^at ic m6te j^is gealdor*^ 

bidde |>one miclan dribten, mid gife dribtnes 

bidde ic j^one bdligan t6{>um ontynan*^^ 

beofonrices wcard'*, ^urb tramne" gejanc*^ 
ecri^an ic bidde ' aweccan {>d8 waestmas 

and upbeofon'^j us t6 woruld nytte*°j 

and f>d si^an gefylle |>ds foldon^' 

sancta Marian mid faefste geledfan^^, 



1) The green side. 2) Afterwards. 3) Sunset. 4) Lknng 
timber. 5) Cristes-mael Crucifix. 6) Lay, 7) Netherward. 
8) Thereuponj thereover, 9)Onldtan to bow, incline. 10) Humb- 
ly. 11) Apparently intended for La^in, but void of meaning. 
12) Preserver, guardian. 13) High heaven. 14) Power, might. 
15) Keced house, palace. 16) Or gal dor incantation, 17) Den- 
tibus aperire, i, e. utter. 18) Firm, stedfast, 19) Mind, thought. 
20) Nyt use. 21) For fold an earth. 2S) ^id i. g. thraugh 
firm belief. ^ • 
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wlitigian^ pds wancg-turf* se-]^ a&lxnyssan^ 

syrA, se witega cns^fii daelde d6mlicte^ 

"past se haefde dre on eortfrice^ drihtnes |>ances'« 

Wende ie ponne priwa sunganges^, astrece"^ (^e) 
j^onne on andlang, and arfm^ paer Letaftias, and cweS 
{tonne Sanctus, 8anctus, sanctus otS ende, sing fionne Be^ 
nedicite awe nedon earmen^ and Magnificat and Pater 
noster S, and bebedd'^ hit Cipste and sancta Marfan 
and psere halgan r6de*' t<S lofe and ttf weorSnnga*^, and 
^An t6 dre'^, ]^e I»at land ige, and eallon ]fim ^e him 
nnder^ddde synt. x 

j|[>Q0ne j^at elril sfe geddn, pofine nime man nncnS*^ 
sded set aelmes-mannnm'^, and selle him twd swylc swylce 
man aet him nime, and gegaderie eallehis sulh-geiedgo*^ 
t($gaedere; borige j^onne on ^dnbedme st6r'^ and iinol'' ^ 
and gehdlgode sdpan*^, and gehdlgod sealt: nim {tonne 
^at ssdrete on ftaes snles bodig^^, cwei ^onne: 

Erce, erce, erce-« edcniendra*^ • 

eortan m6dor and elniendra!^^ 

geunne tfe se alwalda** sceafltahen*'' 

ece drihten se scine^' waestma, 

secera wexendra*^ and |>iere brddan 

and wri«endra**, here** waestma, 

I ■ I . *i .. ■ ■ ■ 

i\Beautify, adolm. 2) Wang afield. S) Alnu^ 4)D6mncc 
here seems to signify liberally, 5) For the sake of the Lord. 
€) Round vnththe sun. 7) Prostrate. 8) Count, repeat. 9) Awe 
n. e. I am unable to explain these Words. 10) Bebeddan to 
commit, commend. 11) R6d rood. 12) To the praise an/i honour^ 
13) Vse. 14) Belonging to another, alienus^ 15) Almsmen. 
16) Ploughing implements (G. Gezeug), The word is wanting in 
Lye. 17) Frankincense. IS) Fennel. 19) S dp e soap. 20) Body, 
21) Erce perhaps the Engl. arcA-^ as erce-bisceopy so erce- 
in 6 dor i. e, the earth. 22) Omnipotent. 23) Growing i.e. fer- 
tile. This and the following genitives are governed by the verb 
geunnan. 24) Wrii5ian to bud, fructify. 25) Edcnian to 
conceive, bring forih^ 26) E 1 n i a n to strengthen , comfort. 
27) Evidently an error, either in the transcribing or of the 
press^ 28) Scinfe /atVy beautiful, sheen* 29) B ere barley. 
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ani f^r« Hwitaa and he6 li geboxgen^ 

hw^te wiBftma, vriS ealra bealwa' gehwylCj 

and . • • ealda ]>^ra lybUca 

eorttan waestma. geond land sdwen ! ^ , 

* Geunne him Nd bidde ic {>one^ waldend, 

^e drihten se-]^e tia woruld gescedp, 

and his failige, (at ne sf n&n t6 |>aes' cwidol ipvif 

^ on heofonum aynt: ne t6 pses cvfeftig man, 

(aet hys yrtt* si gefripod* past awendan ne maege 

nia ealra fe6nda gehwaene^, ^ord pus gecwedene! 

f>onne man pd sulh forS^drtfe, and pd forman furh' 
on-stedte^^, cwe% ponne: 

H^ Vfet tfii, foldel on godet faetfme^^: 

fira'^ ^i6dor, idfire^^ gefylled 

be6 fed grdwende firum t6 nytte. 

Nim ponne aelcea cynnes melo,-and abace^^ man 
(on) inne>iverdre handa bridne hlaf, and gecned*^ hine 
mid meolce and mid hdlig waetere; and lecge under pa 
. forman furh,^ c^^Se ponne : 

Full aecer f6dres and tfdtf eorifan, 

lira cinne, . pe we on-liiiaS, 

beorht bl6wende^^ se god se pds grundas geworhte 

Kd gebletsod weorS! geunne us gr6wende*'' &^^f 

paes hdligan noman, ^ paet us coma gehwylc 

^pe ftone heofon gesce6p cume t6 nytte, 

CweiS ponne priwa: Crescite: in nomine patrif,(et 
jilii et 8piritii8 aancii) [siY] benedicti, amen, and Pater 
noster priwa* 

1) Seed, corn. .2) Froieeted, from gefri^ian, 3) Whom- 
$oever. 4) Secured. 5) Beaju maliae, evil^ hale. 6) Geond 
land sdwen smim, dispersed through tke land. 7) For pone. 
8) T6 paes 4;widol wif and id paes craeftigman adeo 
maledica femina and adeo potent tnr. B) Furrow. \ 10) Ou- 
sted te "pushj drive (G. atossen). The word is not in Lye. 
11) Firas (Icel. firar) taen, 12) Faeifm bosom. 13) Fdder 
^aod, fodder. 14) Aba can to bake^ it here seems to sfjgrnify 
to heat (in the inward part of the hand). IS) Gecnedan *• 
knead, 16) BJdTrai^ to blow. 17) Gr6wan to grow. 
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)e eelmihtiga scippend 
geswutelode hine sylfne ' 
{>urh pd micclan weorc, 
i$e he geworhte set fruman', 
and wolde pst |»d gesceafta 
gesawon his ni^rtfa'^, 
and on :wuldre^ mid him 
wmiodon on ^cnisse, 
on his under|ie6dnisse 
him eefre gehyrsUme; 
f<ir-Wm-J>e hit ys 8wi|>e wolic* 
paet ^ii geworhtan gesceafta 
{>dm ne be(Sn gehyrsume^ 
]^e hi gescedp and geworhte. 

Nss {»ed8 woruld aet frtimany 
ac hi geworhte god silf, 
se-j^e aefre ^urhwunodc 
buton alcum anginne 
on iiis miclan wuldre 
and on his msegen-j^rymnisse' 
eall swd mihtig snA Yip mi ys, 
and eall swd micel onjiis leohte. 



f or-tan-i(e he ys 86tf leol^ and lif 
and sotffaestnisse^ ; 

,And se r»d^ waes aefre 
on his r^dfeestum' gej^ance, ' 
J)8Bt he wyrcan wolde 
' pd wuhdorlican gesceafta; 
be-tfan-iJe^ he wolde 
{>urh his micclan wlsd6ni 
|>d gesceafta gescippan'^, 
and J>urh his s6«an lufe' 
hig liffaestan 
on j^dm life pe hi hahbalT. 

Her is $e6 hdlige |>rinnis 
on {>idum |>rim hddum^*')^ 
se eelmihtiga faeder, 
of ndnum o<(rum gecumen, 
and se micla wisddm, 
of |>dm wisan faeder 
aefr^ (of him dnum 
butan anginne) acenned**, 
se-J)e us alysde 
of lirum feowte^^ sy««an 



1) F rum a beginning, 2) PI. of m^rtf greatntu, glory* 
3) Wuldor glory. 4) Unjust, iniquitous. B) Majesty ^ from 
maegen might, main, and ^rymnis glory* 6) Perhaps more 
correctly on 86ttfa»8tnis8e in trtUh. 7) Design^ rede, 8) Firm, 
9table, 9) Seeing that, siout. 10} Create, 11) Hdd person^ 
12) P. ?• of a c e n n a n to beget, gignere, 13) f> &jo n e t bondage^ 

.- (18) 
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mid fare menniscnisse, 
J>e he of Marian genam,. 
Nd is heora begra lufu 
him bdm afre gem^ne* : 
J»aBt is se lidlga gdst, 
f e ealle Jiing geliffaest, 
swd micel and swA mihtig 
fart he mid his gift 
ealle J>d englas on-lyht*, 
he eardiaiJ on heofenum; 
and ealra manna hcortan, 
f e on middan-earde^ Ubba^, 
|»d-f e rihtlice gelyfatt 
on J»one lyfigendan god; 
and ealra manna synn% 
s6i$lice forgiftJ, 
f Am-J>e hebra synna 
silf-willes^" behreovTsiaif, 
and nis ndn forgifenis 
buton |>urh his gife. 
And he spraec f urh witegan, 
J)e witegodpn' ymbe Crist; 
for-f an-f e he ys se willa 
and witodlice^^ lufu 
J)8BS faeder and f aes suna, 
swd-swd we saedon ^r, 

Se9fon-fealde' gifa 
he gifiS man-cynne, 
git^ be «am ic aWrat* wr 
on sumum oiJrum gewrite 



on engliscre spr^ce^ 
swd-swd Isaias se witega 
hit on b6c sette 
on his witegunge'. 

Se aelmihtiga scippend 
. «d-^d he englas gesce6p, 

f d geworhte he f urh his wisdom 

tyn engla werod*° 

on fdm forman daege 

on micelre fsBgemisse^ *, 

fela fiisenda 
. on a&ra frumsceafte**, 

f aet hi on his wuldre 

hine wujiJedon*^ ealle, 

lichamledse^*, 

leohte and strange 

buton eallum synnum 

on gesaelfe^' libbende, 

swd \?litiges gecyndes*^ 

swd we secgan ne magon, 

and ndn yfel fiing 

nses on i^dm englum «A git^^, 

ne ndn yfel ne com 

purh godes gesceapennisse«', 

for-«an-«e he sylf ys eall-g6d, 

and aelc g6d cymiJ of him. 
And f d englas J>d wunodon 

on J>dm wuldre mid gode; 

hwaBt pd*^ binnan six dagum, 

f e se s6^a god 



1) Common. 2) Onlyhtan to enlighten. 3) The earth. 
4) Voluntarily. S) lmi^. of witegan to prophesy. 6) Manifest. 
7) Yet^ but. 8) Imp. of awritan to write. 9) Prophecy. 
10) Multitude, host. 11) Beauty, fairness. 12) Frumsceaft 
the firs.t creation. 13) Imp. ofwur«ian to itoorship. 14) In- 
corporeal. 15) Bliss. 16) Swd wlitiges gecyndes of so 
beautiful a nature. 17) Yet. 18) Creation. 19) Hwaet f d 
what then, but} a form of expression of frequent occurrence in 
AjiglO'Saxon. 
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]^d gesceafta gesce6py 

f»e he gescippan wolde^ 

gesceawode^ se dn engel, 

pe peer senlicost* waes, 

lid faeger he silf w^s, 

and hii scinende on wuldre, 

and cunnbde^ his mihte,, 

paet he mihtig waes gesceapen, 

and him wel gelicode 

liis wuriifulniss* J)d; 

se hdtte Ldcifer, 

faet ys leoht-herendg ' 

for paere miclan beprhtnisse 

his mseran^ hiwes^. ' 

Da tSiihte him t6 huxlic^ , 

jiaet he hyran* sceolde 

seni^um hldforde, 

pd he swd aenlic wses, 

and nolde wurpian pone 

pe hine geworhte, 

and him tJancian aefre 

daes J>e he him forgeaf^, 

and be6n him undertfeddd 

pass pe swiiJor geornlice*® 

for paere micclan maerife 

pe he hine gemaelJegode**, 

He nolde ik habban his scippend 

him to hlaforde, 

ne he nolde purhwunian 



on paere sdlffaestnisse, 
pees sdiJfsestan godes sunu, 
pe hine gesceop faegeme; 

ac woldo mid ricceter^** 
him rice gewinnan, 
and purh mddignisse^^ 
hine macian t6,gode: 
and nam him gegadan** 
ongean godes willan, 
t6 his tmraede^^ 
on eornost gefaestnod**, . 

^k naefSe he ndn setl, 
hwaer he sittan mihte, 
for-iJan-ffe nan heofon 
nolde hine a-beran^'', 
ne ndn rice naes, 
pe his mihte be6n 
ongean godes willan, 
pe geworhte ealle feinc. 
f)d afunde'* se m6diga*^ 
hwilce his mihta weron, 
pd-pd his fdt ne mihton 
fur-t^on*® ahwar** standan, 
ac he feoU ^& addn 
t6 deofle awend, 
and ealle his gegadan 
of Mm godes-hirede** 
int6 Helle-wite 
be heora gewirhtum*'. 



1) Gesceawian to perceive* 2) Most beautiful, match- 
less. 3) Cunnian to essay, 4) Dignity, grandeur, 5) Msere 
bright, splendid, 6) H i w hue, form, 7) Base, degrading, 8) To 
■ obey, gov. dat. 9) Forgifan-^o give, 10) paes pe «. g. /pr 
that the more willingly, 11) Bestowed on, 12) Power violencfi, 
13) Pride, moodiness, 14) G egad a a companion, accomplice^ 
15) Evil council, 46) Gefaestnian to fix, confirm. 17) Bear, 
endure, 18) Imp. of a fin dan to find, experience, -19) Proud, 
moody. 20) Quidem, saltern. 21) Any where. 22) Palace^ also 
family. 23) Gewirht deed. 
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Fi aBfter sumum fyrste 
f^rde se apostol, 
svfi-swd he gelai^od* ytAb 
{»urh pd gelcdfTullan, 
t6 gehendum^ burguxn, 
bodigende^ geledfan . . . 
He becoxn pi t6 dnre byrig, 
sWd-swA he gibeden* wabs, 
gehende Ephesan, 
and J)aBr bisceop gehddode', 
and |>d circlican |>eawa8^ 
himsylf paer getaehte^ 
|>dm gehddodum preostum, 
^e he |)aer gelogodc^, 
and mid micelre maerpe 
|>8et mennisc |>8er Iderde 
t6 godes geledfan 
mid glsedre heortan« 
' Dd gesedh Idhannes 

sumne cniht' on j^dm folce 
iunglicre ylde 
and ^nlices Jli^yes ; 
stranglic on weestme*^ 
andwenlic^* on nebbe**, 



BYfiHe glaed on m6de 
and on angite'^ caf**, 
and begann t6 lufienne 
, on his liiJum*' peawum 
{>pne iungan cniht, 
j^set he hine Criste gestiynde^^. 
DA besedh*^ I6hannes 
siyd up t6 {>dm bisceope, 
f»e ]^d niwan^' wses geh^dod, 
and him ]^us t6-cwaetf: 
Wite J>ii, Id bisceop ! 
|>aet ic "VTille |>a9t |)ii haebbe 
pisne iungan man mid ^e 
on J>inre Idre est hdm-^, 
and ic hine J)e befaeste*® 
mid hedlicre** gecneordnisse** 
on Cristes gewitnysse'^^ 
and pissere gelaSunge**. 
Hvrset {>d se bisceop 
blittelice underfeng®? 
{>one foresaedan cniht, 
and saede j^aet he vrojde 
his gyiiiene** habbaii - 
mid geomfulnysse*'^. 



1) GelaUian to call, congregate. 2) Gehende neigh" 
hourtng, 3) Bodian to preach. 4) Gebiddan to beseech, 
pray. 5)Gehddian to ordain, consecrate. 6) pii c. h. the 

^ ecclesiastical rites. 7) Imp. of getsecan to teach. 8) Gelo- 
gian to place. 9) Boy, youth. 10) Growth, stature. 11) comely. 

, 12) Countenance.'^ 13) Understanding. 14) Acute. 15) Kind, 
meek. 16) Imp. of gestrynan to get, gain. 17) Bese6n to 
look. IS) Newly. 19) M home. 20) Commit, entrust. 21) i^t^A, 
chief. 22) Care, diligence.^ 23) Witness, testimony. 24) Con- 
gregation. 25) Under fdn^to undertaks. 26) Car*. 5^ Zea/, 
diligence. ' 
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srri he him hebedd, 

on his Wuuunge' xnid him. 

Johannes {>d eft ^ 

geedleahte^ his word, ^ 

and gelome^ bebedd 

j^dm bisceope mid haesum^ 

{>aet he pone iungan cniht 

gewissian' sceolde 

t6 t(dm hdlgan geledfan, 

and he hdm pd. gewende^ 

eft t6 Efesan-byrig 

t6 his bisceopstdle. 

Se bisceop iSd underfeng, 
swd-swd him beboden wses, 
l^one iungan cniht, 
■ and him Gristes Idre 
dseghwdmlice tafehte, 
and hine dedrwurtlice^ heold, 
otf tfaet he hix^e gefullode^, 
mid fullum truwan^ 
j>aBt he geledfful waei'e, 
and he wun9de swd mid him 
on drwurtnysse^**, 
ott past se bisceop 
hine let faran be his willan; 
vr^nde j^set he sceolde 
on godes gife J>urhwunian 
on gdstlicum |>eavyum. 

He gesedh pd sona, 
J>8Bt he his sylfes geweold**, 
on ungeripedum** fre6d6me 
and imstaBti«igum*3 j^eaynmi, 



and begann pd %6 luli^nne 
leahtras*** %6 sjfifie 
and fela unVeawas^' 
mid his efenealdum cnihtum, 
|>e unrsedlice*^ f^rdon 
on heora Idelum iustum, 
on gewemmednyssum*''' 
and 'vr6clicum** gebaerum*^. 
He and his geferan 
|>d begunnoh t6 lufienne 
ild micclan druncennisse 
on nihtlicum gedwylde*^,- 
and hig f>d hine ongebr6hton, 
{>ast he begann t6 stelenne 
on hegra gewunan, 
and he gewenede swd 

hine sylfne simble 

t6 heora synlicum {>eawum, 

and t6 mdrum mortfdsedum** 

mid pdnu mdnfuUum flocce. . 

He genam pd heardlice** 

J>urh heora Idre 

on his orj^ance*^ 

J»d dgeslican** daeda, 

and swd'Swd ^6dig hors," 

J>e ungemidlod*^ bytt, 

and nele gehyrsumian 

pdm pe him on uppan*sitt, 

swd f^rde se cniht, 

on his fracedum-* dsdum 

and on mortfdsedum 

micclum gestrangod*^, 



1) Dwelling'* 2) Imp. of ge-edlaecan to repeat, 3) Often, 
4) Ha^s precept, command. 5) Shew, instruct, 6) Gewendan 
to depart , return. 7) Dearly, 8) Gefullian to baptize. 
9) Confidence, 10) Honour, respect, 11) t>set he )i, s. g. that 
he was master of himself; gewealdan to govern. 12) Unripe, 
13) Unsteady. , 14) L e a h t e r crime, vice, 15) Evil practices. 
16) Thoughtlessly, malo consilio. 17) Profligacy. 18) depraved. 
i. q. w o 1 i c. 19) G e b ae r habit, practice. 20) Error, 21) Deadly 
sins, murders. 22) Quickly, 23) Mind, 24) Horrid, atrocious. 
25) Gem id li an to bridle. 26) Evil, detestable, 27) Ge- 
strangian to strtngthen , confirm, *'• 
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on orw^nnyssc' 
his Agenre li^le, 
BwA fiaet he ortruwode 
on His drihtnys mildheortnysse, 
end' Ids fuUuHtes ne rdhte, 
^e he underfangen hefde. 
Him piihte |>i t6 wdclic 
^t he wolde gefrenunan 
|>d ledsan^ leahtras, 
ac he leomode sefre 
mdran and mdran 
on hya mdnfulnysse, 
and ne let udnne 
his gelican^ on yfele. 
He ne gej^afode {>d 
{»aet he under^e6d wsere 
yfehim gegadiun, 
|»e hine aer forlwrdon*, 
ac woMe be6n yldest' 
on J>dm yfelan fleece, 
and ^eworhte his geferan 
t6 wealdgengum^ ealle 
on widgiUum'^ diiniim' 
on ealre hreoivnysse'. 
Eft |>d tefter fyrste 
ferde se apostol 
16 J>aere foresaedan byrig, 
J>e se bisceop onwiinode, ■ 
}>e |>one cniht hsefde 
on his gymene a?ror, 
swa-swd I6hannes het, 
and he hine befaeste; 
and he swide bli^e waes 
«Bt 'J>4ra bisceopstdle. 



Syi(«an he ged<5n haefde 
his drihtenes penunga'^, 
and ]^d |>ing gefyllede, 
pe he fore«» gela{>od waes^ 
he cwxfi pd dnrsdlice^^: 
Edld j^ii, Id bisceop! 
gebring me nii eetforan*^ 
^aet-pset ic ]^e befaeste 
on mines drihtnes' truwan, 
and on psere gewitnysse, 
{»e |>ii wissian^^ scealt 
on {>issere gelatfunge. 
He weartf ^d ablicged'^, 
and vrdnde ^ast he baede 
snmes o|ires sceattes 
otfde sumes fe6s, 
paes |>e he lie underfeng 
fram j^dm apostole; 
ac he eft be|i6hte 
]>aet se eddige Idhannes 
him le6gan nolde, 
ne hine {)8es biddan, 
feet he aer ne befaeste, 
and forhtm6d*6 wdfode*^. 
I6hannes ^d gesedh 
{>aet he S£et ablicged, 
and cwaejj him eft J»us t4: 
Ic bidde aet ^e mi 
|>aes iungan cnihtes, 
pe ic {»e (aer) befaeste, 
and J)aBS br6{>or sawle 
pe me be sorh ys^*. 
£)d begann se ealda 
incufJlice*^ siccettan^*^, 



1) Despair. 2) Weak, contemptible. 3) False, deceitful 
/i) Misled. 5) Chief. 6) Wealdgenga a robber. 7) Widgil 
ixj/rfc, spacious. 8) Diin hill, down. 9) Cruelty, roughness. 
10) j>enung serviee, duty, 11) Fore for, propter. 12) Serious- 
ly, zealously. 13) Before, coram, 14) Shew, instruct. 15) Mto- 
nished. 16) Fearful, frightened. 17) Wdfian to hesitate, be 
astonished. 18) pe jne be sorh is about which I am solicitou*' 
19) Unconsciously. 20) To sigh. 



From Abbot Mttiic'B View ke. 
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and imd wdpe weartt 
vritodlice^ ofergoten^, 
and cw^^ t6 I6hanne; 
he, le6f !^ ys nd dedd. 
£>d beftan^ Idhannes 
faerlice and cwae{»: 
hii ys h6 W dedd, ' 
odfie hwilcum dedtte? . 
He cw^^ him eft ]^us 
t6 andsware: 
he ys gode dedd, 
for-f an-J»e he leahterfull 
and geledfleds cBt-baerst^, 
and he ys g^worden nii 
to wealdgengan, 
and hsra sceat(ena ealdor, 
]^e he him-sylf gegaderode, 
and wuna5 on dnrq diine 
. mid manegum sceaj»um, 
Jdm-Je he nd ys ealdor 
and heretoga. 

Hwaet |)A I6hannes 
mid ormaetre^ gcoiherunge 
cwehte* his hedfod, 
and cw3ej> t6 |>dm bisceope: ; 
g6dne hyrde -let ic J>e, 
f aBt Jd JaBS br6J>or sdwle heolde^j 
ac be6 me nd gegearcod^® 
dn geraedod** hors 
and latteovy^* Jaes weges, 



j^e ]i9 t6 ^m tfceat^um, 

and man him sona funde 

{»8e8-pe he £rinidig*^ ytmm^ 

and he f ram j^wre ciricean sona 

swii^e 6fste**, 

otf {>8et he gesedh 

psere scea|>ena fser^'^ . 

and td j^dm weardmaimum*^ 

Tritodlice becom. 

£)d gelaehton^^ f>d weardmen 

his weald-leUer^* fseste, 

j)aBt he mid fledme hum*' ne 

BBt-burste*®j 
ac he nolde him 8Btfle6n, 
ne ndnes fledmes cepan*', 
ac he clypode ofer call: 
ic com me-sylf t6 eow, 
a-laedatt me nd t6, 
butan ldj»e**, eowerne ealdor. 
Hig clipodon pd .mid J)dm-^ 
^one cniht him ratte 16^ 
he hira hedfodraan wses, 
and he com Jd gewaemnod-^: 
and he mid sceame weariS 
sona ofergoten, 
J)d-J)d he oncneow 
j^one Gristes apostol, 
and began t6 fle6nne 
fram his andweardnysse. 
Idhannes tii heow*^ 



1) Witodlice evidently, visibly, 2) Overcome r. over-\ 
ge6tan. 6) Beloved, also »(as in this instance). Sir, Lord. 
4) Inquired, r. frinan, 5) Ld particle of exclamation. 6)..Mt- 
berstan to run away, 7) Ormsete great, ex^c ceding. 8) Imp. 
of cweccan to shake. 9) Imp. of healdan to hold, pre- 
serve. 10) From gearcian to prepare, make ready. .11) From 
gevasdii Sin to prepare, equip. 12) Guide. ±3) Desirous. 14) Imp. 
of ef Stan to Aastcn. \S) Way, haunt. XG) Watchmen. 17) Imp. 
ofgelaeccan to seize. IS) Rein. ' 19) Saltern, at all events. 
20) Imp. S. ofaetberstan to escape. 21) Capture, ohservarc, 
keep, take. 22) Harm, injury. 23) M i d J) d m then, thereupon, 
24) .rfrmed i. q. gewaepnod. 25) Imp. of heawan to hew, strike. 



From AMot iSlfirlc's View &c« 



^aet Hon mid ^dm tpuran', 

and weartf him ceftervreard, 

mid hit ylde ne gymde, 
, clypode ^ hliide* 

and cvrsip t6 j^dm fledndum: 

EdlA ]^d min tunu! 

liwi flyhst ^d |>inne feeder, 

hwi flyhst j^ii ^iine ealdan 

and migewaepnodan? 
' Ne ondrM j^e, U earming^ ! 

git (d haelst Ufes Mht; 

ic wiUe a-gildan gescedd^ 

for l^inre sawle Criste, 

and ic lustlice^ wiUe 

min lif for I»e syllan, 

sy^i-'STrA se hsblend sealde 

hine sylfne for us, 

and mine lawle ic wiUe 

(syllan) for j^inre: 

aet-stand huru^nd 

and gehyr |>As word, 

and gelyf j^aet se h^lend 

> me a-sende t6 "pe, 

Dd flet-st6d se wealdgenga, 
syiH^an )ie ^&s word'^gehyrde; 
fuid a-ledt''.t6 eori^an 
mid eallum lichama, 
and a-vearp'' his wasmna', ' 
aqd wedp switte biterlice, 
and he bifiende' feoll 
t6 I6hannes f6tum 
mid geomerunge and j^oterun- 
- . ge", 

• 1) Spur a a spur, 2) Loudly, 3) Unhappy,, poor, 4) A- 
gildan gescedd to render an account, 5) Joyfully. 6) Imp- 
of aid tan to bow himself, 7) Imp. oi aweorpan to cfist 
away, 8) Weapons. -9) From bifian to tremble. 10) Groaning. 
11) Mercy, 12) B e f d m J) e h e m i h t e as much as he was able, 
13) Imp. of behydan to hide, 14) Se6 swijre hand A" 
right hand. 15) Ashamed from of-sceamian. 16) Muck 
exceedingly. 17) Murder, homicide, 18) Get, procure, i9)Afraii 
20) Imp. of b eh d ta n eo promise. 21) Often. 22) Fast. 23) Sw- 

> '€4$swely, 24) Affrighted. 



mid tedrom ofergbten, 
biddende miltsunge'< 
be-]^dm fc he mihte**, 
and bdbydde<3 i^js swiffran 

hand«* 
ofsceamod*^ /grSearle'^ 
for ]^re mord-daedey 
te he ged6n haefde, 
and for |>dm manslihte*^, 
^e he 8l6h mid paere handa. 

Bi fwdr se apostol, 
^sat he sdtflice wolde 
him mildsunge begitan*' 
aat {>dm mildheortan h^lende, 
and edc he sylf a-ledt td him 
and gelilehte his swi^rab, 
for i^aare ]^e he ofdrs^dd'^ \ih 
for his mori^d^dum, 
and alaedde aweg 
w^pende t6 circean, 
and for hine gebaed 
mid brd^Jorlicre liife, 
swd-swd he him behet*®; 
td Jdm hslende gelome*', 
and edc mid faeste'* 
fela daga on dn*^ 
otf ]^aet he him mildsunge beget 
aet ^dm mildheortan Crista. 
He hine frefrode edc 
mid his fa^gera Idre^ 
and his a-fyrhte** mdd 
sni^e feegerlice 



From Abbot JaifHc'* Ylew See, 
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jnid^ bis fr6ff gelitfewaehte', 
^set he ne^wurde orm6d'9 , 
and he nateshwon* ne geswdc^i 
')er-^an-]^e his sawul w»s 
witf-innan gegladod 
{>urh j^one hdlgan g&st, 
and he mildsunge hsefde 
ealra his misdaeda. 
He hine hddode edc 
t6 j^ses haelendes peowd6me, 
' ac us ne iegH nd se6 racu, 
16 hvrdm he hine sette, 
buton past he sealde 



tdtfe gebf snunge^ 

eallum d^db^endum' 

pe td drihtene gecyrraify ' 

(^t hig magon a-risan 

gif hig rsedfaeste he6ii 

£ram heora sawle dedpe 

and fram heora synna*^ bendum, 

and heora scippend gladian 

mid s69re d2edb6te9 

and hfetbban |>8et ^ce lif 

mid ]^dm^e6fan h»lende, 

se-J>e d rixaU^ 

on ^cnysse. Amen. 



< 



A Fragment of Caedraon, 

nnlTersally considered ai genuine. 
BediB 4, 24. Vers. AnglO'Sasm. Sf Hides p. 187. 



i^ii we sceolon herigean' 
hecfon-rices weard ^ 
mctodcs' mihte 
and his m6d-g^fanc'°; 
weorc wuldor-faeder, 
swd he wimdra gehwses 
ece drihten 
ord^» onstealde**. 
He erest 8c6p 



eortfan beamum 
heofon t6 hr6fe*3, 
hdlig scyppend: 
6d middangeard 
moncynnes weard, 
'^e drihten 
lefter te6de"*, 
firum foldan 
fred eelmihtig< '. 



1) Geliiteweecan to appease, calm, 2) By no means; not 
at all, 3) Imp, of geswican to demt. ^) JBxamples, 5) Pent- 
tents, dat.pl. 6) In the text stands synnum, which is evidently 
an error, either of the transcriber or printer. 7) Kixian to 
rule, S) Praise. 9) Melod or Me otod God, Creator, iO) Con- 
siliumj animus. 11) Beginning. 12)Onstellan to estabish, 
ordain* 13) Roof. 14) Te6gan to prepare^ create. i&) Lord* 



A Specimen from Caedmon, 

coniidered u sparlous; 
CcBdmon ./i. 61. Hickea /i. 182. 

The Offering of Isaac. 



«<fxevvit< 9& 6festlice% 

Abraham! ftom, 

Ustas^ lecgan, 

and He l^de mid 

iFin Agexi beam: 

^iL scealt Isaac me 

onsecgan^ sunu j^imie 

aylf t6 tibre5 . 

aii^ttan pd gestigest^ 

stedpe^ diine^y 

hrincg' (ees hedn landes, 

]^e ic Se beonon getsece, 

up Kiuum dgnum f6tum. 

^ser pd scealt dd gegsrvan^^ 

bselfyr^^ beame j^lnum, 

and bldtan^* sylf ' 

stmu mid ffweordes ecge*', 

and j^onne sweartan^* lige 

le6fes*5 lie forbaBmaii 

and me Uc*^ bebe<Sdan. 



Ne forsdet^^ he hj sitte, 
ac sona ongann 
fysan»« t6 f6re«', 
him WS8 fred engla 
word on drysne*°, 
and his waldend le6f. 
f&. se eddga 
Abraham sine 
niht-reste of-geaf**, 
nalles nergendes** 
haBse*3 witf-hogode*'*, 
ac hine se h^ga wcr*' 
gyrde*^ grsegan*^ sweorde, 
cy^de j^aet him gdstavrcardes 
^esa** on breostum 
(A) wunode: 

ougan ][>d his esolas^' baetan 
gamolferhU^o 
goldes brytta^', 
heht^* him geonge twegen 



l)Gewitan to depart, TJiis verb is sometimes placed pleo- 
nasticaUy before other verbs in the infinitive, as here before 
f^ran; gewitan, gangan ^c. 2) Quickly. 3) Ldst a 
trace, footstep; Idstas Iccgan vestigia ponere» 4) Devote, 
5) Tiber sacrifice, 6) Gestigan to ascend. 7) Steep, lofty, 

8) Ddn a hill, down, 9) Hringe gets^ce; these words 

seem to be in a parenthesis. 10) Prepare, 11) From bael (D. 
Bdt) a pile, a balefire, 12) Sacrifice, 13) Ecg ed^e, 14) For 
sweartum black, dire, 15) Gen, of le6f beloved dear, 
i6) Oblation, 17) Forsittan to abstain from, recusare. 18) To 
hasten, 19) F 6 r Journey, 20) D r y s n dread. 21) Of-gifan 
to give np {G, aufgeben), 22) Nergend saviour, 23) Command, 
24) Wi<J-hogian to despise^ disregard, 25) Man, 26) G y r «i a ii 
to gird, 27)For graegum gray, 28) Fear. 29) Esol (G. l^^sel) 
ass, 30) ^^se^'from gamol (D, gammel) old, and feorh mind. 
31) Lord, 32) For bet. 



A Speelmen from CaedmoD. 



men mid-nttian*, 

mwg* w^s his dgen^pxidda 

and he fe6r(Sa syl^ 

I>d he fiis gewdt 
fram his dgenum hofe^ 
Isaac Isedan 
beam unweaxeny 
swd him bebedd metod^ 
^fste ]^d swide 
ai$d onette* 
fort fold-w^ge, 
srrA him fred tsehte 
wegas ofer westen: 
ofi fast wuldor-torht^ 
dsges j^riddan 
\]p ofer de6p waeter 
ord^ araemde^: 
pd se eddega wer 
gesedh hlifigan' 
hed ddne, 
swd him ssegde ^r 
swegles^ aldor. 

l>d Abraham sprsec 
t6 his ombihtum.^^: 
rincas** mine! 
restate incit her 
von i(issum wicum; 
■wit eft-cuma«, 
siStfan Tvit derende 
tmcer twega 
gdst^c^inge 
agif en habbai^. 



Gendt him pd se erifeling 
^nd his dgen sunu 
t& |>8es gemearoes'^ 
^e him metod t&hte, 
wadan*3 ofer wealdas**; ' 

wudu bar sunu, 
£»der fyr ahd sweord. 

t>d pffis tricgean^' ongann 
wer wintrum-geong 
wordum Abraham : 
wit her fyr/md sv^eord, 
fred min! habbatf, 
hwaer is paet tiber^ 
|»8et tfd torht-gode 
16 J)dm bryne-gielde^^ 
bringan ^encest? 

Abraham matjelode*^ 
haefde on dn** gehogod*^ 
pSBt hfe gedaede^o 
swd hine drihten het: 
him paet sdiS cyning 
sylfa find^if, 
moncynnes weard, 
swd him gemet^* |>inceir. , 

Gestdh ]^d sti»-hydig** 
stedpe d^iine 
up mid his eaforan*', 
swd- him se 6ca bebedd. 
f>d he on hr6fe gestdd 
hedn landes, 

on paene** j,e him se stranga 
16 (stigan hratfe) 



1) Accompany, 2) Son, 3) House, dwelling, 4) Onettan 
to hasten, 6) The sun, qu. the bright-glorious^ from torht' 
"bright, 6) Point. 7) Araeman to raise, 8) jRise, eminere, 
9) S w e g e 1 firmament, 10) O m b i h t slave, servant, 1 1) R i n c 
man^ 12) Gemearc place appointed, 13) To wade, go, 
14) Weald forest, weald, 15) To inquire, 16) Burnt offering, 
17) Mattelian to say, 18) On dn constantly, ,19) Resolved, 
JJO) Haefde gedsede; these words seem to form a paren- 
thesis; gedeede for gedyde, Imp. of geddn. 21) Fitting, 
me9t. 22) Firm, resolved, 23) Eafora heir, son, child, 24) My 



'M. I^edaita from Oaidni«ii. 



Wter-ftBft^ metod 
frordum tshte: 
ongan ^A iuSi liladan*, . 
ttled^ weccaoy ^ 
and gefeterode^ 
~f<6t and lu>nda 
beame sinum, 
and pd on b^l ali6£ 
Isaac geongne, 
and ^A ndre' gegrdp^ 
aweord be gehiltam, 
wolde His sunn cwellan 
"folmum ain|im% 
ffre sencan' 
msges dredre^. 
, I'd jn«todeS Segn 
iilan'^ engla sum 
Abraham hldde^^ 
ste£ne cygde'^. 
He stiUe gebdd^' 
dres** sprs&ce, 
and pdm engle oncw^^'. 



Him ^ d£rtami< td 
vfan of roderuni^^ 
Wuldor-gdst godes 
wordum mifilde^'r 
Abraham le6fa! 
ne sleah iia igen beam^ 
ac t(d cwicne abregd*' 
cniht of dde 
eaforan tfinne; 
him ann^° wuldres god; 
Mago'^ Ebrea! 
dd m^um scealt 
j^urh {>8e8 hdlgan hand 
heofon-cyninges 
s6&um sigor-lednum^^ « 
selfa onf6n^3y 
ginfsestum^^ gifum: 
de wile gdsta-weard 
lissum*^ gyldan, 
j^aet te w^s le6fra his 
fibb*^ and hyldo 
^onne Hia sylfes beam. 



Beowulf, Canto I. 

Jrd w^s on burgimi ^ 
Be6vmlf Scyldinga*^ 



le4f le6d-cyning«* 
longe ^rage*^, 



cotLJecture for pdare, which does not agree with se hrdf. 
\)fidua, verax. 2) To load. 3) Fire (D. lid), 4) Gefe- 
t e r i a n to fetter, 6) Straightways;' forthwith. 6) Gegripan 
to seize, gripe, 7) If^ith his own hands; folman members, 
especially the hands and feet. 8) Quench, 9) Blood, 10) From 
above, 11) Loudly, 12) c y g a n to call 13) To bi^e, await, 
14) Ar messenger, 15) Oncweftan to answer, 16) Ofost or 
dfest haste, used here in abl. pL 17) R o d o r ^rmamene, sky. 
*18) Ms Ian to speak, say (Icet msela). 19) Abregdan to 
take off^ eripere, 20) Ann or an (p. 79) holds dear, 21) Parent, 
22) Sigor-ledn reward of victory, 23) O n f 6 n sometimes (as 
in this place) governs the dative. 24) Ginfasst most ample. 
25) Lissp graee^ favour, 26) S^bb and hyldo love and fa- 
vour, 27) Scyldingas the first race of Danish kingiy so called 
from Scyld OT Skjold. 28) Le6f ledd-cyning a btUned ^kief 
of the people, 29) A space of time, while. 



Beowulf, Canto L 



folcuzn gefri^«^ 
feeder dlor*. 

(Ne)5 hwearf* aldor of earde 
o^ |>st Him eft oii-w6c' 
heah Healfdene, 
heold^ Jenden^ lifde, 
gamol* and gu«-reouw* 
glsede Scjldingas. 

|>sem feower beam. 
for«-gerimed»p 
in vforold ?^[6con: / 

weoroda** raeswa** 
Heoro-gdr and Hr6«-gAr 
And Helga til»3: 
hyrde ic |»«t Elan cw^n** 



heatfo^ ^- scylfingas* * 
heals gebedda*^, 

f>4 w^s IJr6«g4re 
here-sped** gyfen 
wiges*^ weor«mynd*®, 



]^ hiih his winr-magaft^i 
geome hyxdon, 
otf jKaet 8e6 geogod geweox 
mago-driht mice!**: ^ 
him X^) on m6d be-am*' 
faet Oie) heal-rece4** 
hdtan wOlde 
medo-aem^' micel 
men gewyrccan**, ' 
pone yldo*^ beam 
aefre gefrunon*'; 
and {>er-on-innan 
eall ged^lan** 
geongom and eal,dumy 
flwylc him god sealde, 
buton folc-scare'® 
and feorum^* gumena'*, 

I>A ic Tvide gefraegn'^ 
weorc gebannan'* 
manigre maegpe 
geond |)isue middangeard« 



4 



1) Noted, renovmed, 2) M^eovnr, alias. 3) Ne this word 
I have inserted from conjecture, 4) Imp. of hweorfan to^de^ 
part, 5) Imp. of on-weecan ortri. 6) Imp, of healdan to 
hold, rule. ' 7) While, 8) Old (D. gammel). 9) Cniel in war, 
from guff (Icel. gu){r) war, and hreow raw, rugged, 10) Lit, 
numbered forth, i. e. in succession, from' geri man to number, 
±1) WeoTod host,turma. 12) Chief , dux, iS) Good, 14) Queen, 
also woman (Icel. kveen). Both the sense and the alliteration 
shew that^ in this place, a line is wanting, containing the verb. 
15) H e a if o a prefix, signifying preeminence or nobility, 16) ji 
Scandinavian race, so called from Skelfir^ 17) Socia thori, 
from hals or heals /Ae neck, and gebedda wife, 1. be«ja. 
18) Power, command, 19) fVar, 20) Authority, glory, 21) Wine- ' 
m a g a s relations, friends, 22) Lit. a great cognate people, from 
ma go parens, cognatus, and driht familia, plebs, 23) On 
m6d be-arn entered into {his) mind, 24) A hall-house, 25) Lit. 
a mead house, 26) To work, construct, governed by hdtan. 
27) Yldo beam children, of men, 28) Imp. subj, of gefri- 
na^ to inquire, hear. 29) Divide, impart. 30) Folc-scaru a 
portion of territory, 31) . F e o r h life. 32) G u m a man, -33) Imp. 
of gefregnan to understand, 34) Proclaim, The sense of 
this obscure passage seems to be ; then I learned that Ae ordered 
-tr $9t to ^ork many a nation or tribt^ 
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Beowulf, Canto I. 



Folcstede' fraetwan* 
him on fyrste gelomp 
aedre mid yldum^y 
JaBt hit wear J) eal gearo% 
heal aema macst, -' 

8c6p^ him Heort naman 
8e-|»e his wordes gevreald^ 
wide haefde. 
He be6t^ ne ateh*, 
bedgas^ dselde, 
sinc*° aet symle**, 
sele»* hlifade»3 
heah and hom-geap**, 
Pea8o-wylma»5 bdd»* 
lAHsLn liges. 

Ne wses hit lenge fd gen*^ 
paet se secg'^ hete 
i&J»um'^ swerian, 
aefter waelniSe-^ 
wsecnan scolde. 
1>A se ellen-gaest** 



earfottlice** i 

j^rage gepolode*', 
8e-|>e in j^ystrum hdd 
fsBt he d6gora** gehwim 
dredm*^ gehyrde 
hliidne in healle; 
^aer wees hearpan sweg*^, 
swutol sang scopes*^ 
saegde se-pe cuje** 
frumsceaft^^ fira^o 
f eorran^ * reccan' * : 
<rweei( pset se aelmihtiga 
eorCan worh{te), 
wlite-beorhtne'^ wang 
swd'* wBBter bebiigett^^: 
gesette sige-hrepig^^ 
sunnan and monan 
ledman^^ 16 leohte 
landbiiendum^ ^ : 
and gefraBtwade 
foldan scedtas'^ 



1) Villa, vieu9, residence, 2) To ornament, perhaps fret as 
in fretwork Sfc, 3) Among men, 4) All-prepared, all-complete* 
5) Or sce6p, imp. of sceapan to shape Sfc; thus, sce6p 
nihte naman, Gaedm. 6) Power, 7) Be6t a threat, pro- 
mise, 8) Or aledh, imp. of ale6gan to belie. 9) Ring, bra- 
celet, crown, 10) Gold, silver, treasure, 11) Symbel banquet, 
i2) House, mansion. 13)Hlifian splendescere. 14) Lit. horn- 
cur»ed, though horn may, like the Dan. Hjorne, here signify 
angle, corner. 15) Wylm or waelm heat, burning. 16) Imp. 
of bid an to await, bide gov. gen. The sense is: but {the man- 
sion) was do'omed to be a prey to the flames ; lit. it awaited the 
intense heat of loathed flame, -17) fd gen after. 18) Secg 
vir strenuus (Icel. seggr). Between this and the following two 
lines seem to be wanting. 19) A<J oath, 20) Tyranny, crael- 
ty, 21) The mighty spirit, 22) Mgre, moleste, 23) polian 
ferre, 24) D6gor or d<5ger day. 25) Music, joy, 26) Sound. 
27) Scop poet, minstrel, 28) Knew, 29) Beginning,' 30) Fir as 
men, 31) Far. 32) Relate, trace back, 33) Wlite-beorht 
wanff a splendidly bright plain, 34) Which, used relatively, 
like the Germ, so, 35) Bends round, i. e. encircles, 36) Trium- 
phant, from 8 i g e victory and h r 6 « i g elate, 37) L e 6 m a (IceL 
l)6mi) light, luminary, 38) To the inhabitanU of th9 mth 
from btLan to inhabit. 39) Scedt part, r:egioH. 
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leomum', and ledfum, 
lif edc^ ges^e6p 
cynna^ gehwilcum, 
^dra J>e cwice hwyrfaf*. 

Swa J d driht-giimau 
dredmum lifdon 
eddiglice, 
otS ^aet dn ongan 
fyrene^ fremman 

fe6nd on helle. 

Wabs se grimma gaest 

Grendel hdten, 

msere stapa^, 

se-^e mdras'^ heold; 

fen 'and faesten*, 

iifel-cynnes^ card 
wons»li*° rrer 

weardode^^ hwile**. 



siMan lane scjppend 
forscrifen^^ haefde. 

In Gaines cynne 
j^one cwealm gewrsec 
dee drihten 

fass {»e^^ he Abel sI6g: 
ne gefedh he {isere fsehtfe^'; 
ac he hine feor forwrsec^^ 
metod for py mdne*^ 
mancynne fram. 

t>anon uncydraa*' 
ealle onwdcon, 
eotenas*^ and yKe*<> 
and orceas**, 
swylce** gigantaSy 
]^d yfiH gode wunnon, 
lange {»rage 
he him tos ledn forgeald^^* 



Jl he specimen of A. S. handwriting given in the plate 
is found in a splendid Latin M. S. , containing . the New 
Testament, preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm, 
called the Codex aureus; from which it appears that 
the volume has been the property of an Anglo-Saxon. 
The inscription is written in the margin of the lltb leaf^ 
above and below the test, and is as follows. 



1) Branches (Icel. lim), 2) ^Iso, eke. S)' Genus, 4) Lit. 
of those who wander living. 5) Fyren factum flagitiosum, mi- 
racle (Icel. firn).' 6) A stepper or traverser of the meres {mar^ 
Ishes), 7) Mdr a moor. 8) J^astness. 9) Icel. flfl a fool, 
a giant, fifel-cynn here signifies the fallen angels. 10) W o n- 
saelig infelix. 11) Weardian to inhabit. 12) A while. 
13) Perhaps a transl. of the Lat. proscripttu. 14) faes J>'e be- 
cause, eo quod. 15) Hate. 16) Forwrecan to cast out, drive 
forth. 17) Crime. 18) Perhaps uncyndas (Icel. dkynd) a 
monster, 19) Icel. Jdt'un^tg-as. 20) Ylf elf. 21) Mau^t^TS, 
gobUns. 22) MsQ. 23) Forgyldan rstribu§r9. 



In nomine domini noitrl Je9« Cbrlstl.^ le iBlfr^d 
aldormon and Werbnrg mfn ' gefera begetan 6^8 b^c xt 
hsbSnum herge mid uncre claene fed, ttaet t3onne wss mid 
:clsene golde, and Sat wit deodan for godes Infan and for 
iincre sanle Searf , ond forjiSon Se wit noldan i$xt ii$ 
h^lgan beoc lencg in ^Are hsbiSenesse wnnadeh, and nd 
willaS bed gesellan inntd Cristes-circan, gode i6 lofe 
and id wuldre and td weorSnnga, and hie iSrownnga ti 
Soncunga and tsm godcnndan geferscipe td brticenne, ^e 
in CristeS'Cyrcan daeghwasmlice godes lof rabrafi, td ^im 
gerade, iSaet bed men' ardde egbwelce monaSe for MUrd 
i^nd for Werbnrge and for Alhtryie , beora saalam U 
dcum Idceddme, H bwfle ^ god gesegen baebbe, hi 
fnlwibt aet t^eosse stowe bedn mdte. Ec swelce ic M- 
rdd dux and Werbiirg biddaS and balsiaS on godes al- 
maebtiges noman and on allra bis baligra, iSast nsbnig mon 
sed t6-i3on gedyrstig, tasttt %ds bdlgan beoc aselle otk 
aSedSe from Cristes-circan, iSa bwiie Se fulwibt standan 
mote • • .• 

In the margin stand the names: 

JSlfred, Werbnrg, AlbSrjS eornng, 

; For an account of this M. S, see M. O.'Celsii Hist 
Bibl. Reg. Stockb. pp. 179 & seqC, where the inscription 
is given entire , though very incorrectly. Ihre gavea 
Latin translation j with some emendations of th^ test, 
which I have seen in M. S. , but this is also fauUyy and 
the corrections seem made from conjecture ^ as the in- 
scription itself is written in an exceedingly plain^pni 
legible hand. ^ 
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aad • . 
abbodisse 
abbotd6m 
abbotrice 
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abite •••••$ 



abiitan 

a<r • 
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acer . 
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a diin 
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. . 100 
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awendan » 
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band 
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bed^le . 


. p! Ill betst . , 


. p.fif 


bregds . . 


. P. n 


beforan . 


. . 128 betvTCOx ' • 


. . 128 


bridd . . 


. . 21 


begangan . 


. . 101 


betwynan . 


. , 128 


briiigan . 


. . 77 


begcn . . 


. . 63 


befearf . 


. . 79 


br<5c . . 
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bogcondan 


. . 128 


be|intfon . 


. . ,79 
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. • 21 


beginnan • 


. . 7 


besftan • 


116,128 


br^Serhdd 


. . 105 


bdgra . • 


. . 63 


biddan . 75,83,1Q1 
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. 14,40 


begyrdan . 


. . .101 


bide • • 


. 83,91 


briice * . 


.. . 92 


behabbau .. 


. . 101 


bigan . . 


. . 113 


bryce . . 


. . 103 


behangen . 


. . 101 


blgspell • 


. . 34 


bryd V . 


. 8,23 


behedfdian 


. . 101 


bindan ^ 


68,69,89 


brydguma 


. . 4 


beheonan • 


. . 128 


bindele « 


. . 107 


bryne . • 


. . 103 


behindbi • 


• . 128 


binnaxi • 


: . 128 


bryrdan . 


. . 21 


behreowaian 


. . 101 


bisceop • 


. . 13 


breed • . 


. . 89 


beledc • • 


. . 92 


bisceopd6m 


. . 106 


brsedan • 


. . 9 


belgfe . V 


. . 89 


bisceoprice 


. . 117 


brsedo . *• 


. . 41 


belifan » ^ '• 


91, 101 


biscop . . 


. . 13 


bTOgd . . 


. . 89 


beldcan . , 


92,116 


bit^ . • 


69,74,91 


braegen . 


. 12,21 


bfilsevran • 


. . 73 


bWc . . 


. . 71 


bdan • • 


. . 7S 


Un ' .** . 


. 20,36 


blan , • 


. . 88 


bude • • 


. . 4 


beneopan . 


. .128 


blawe . . 


. . 85 


bdde . . 


. 4,-76 


benixhan • 


. . 125 


bleolf : . 


. . 85 


bufan • • 


. . 128 


benbr)(an • 


. .128 


bleow • , 


. . 85 


bdgan ; • 


. . 113 


bedd^n 10, 17,69,70 


bletsian . 


. . 72 


burh ; • ' 


. 17,42 


be6n. . . 


. . 83 


blice .* . 


. . 91 


burhwaru 


^ . 41 


beorge . . 


. . 89 


blinxie . • 


• • OO 


buta ., . 


. . 63 


beorb , .- 


17,19,24 


bWd . . 


. 6,34 


butan • • 
bntan • ; 


. . 131 


b^orbt . • 


• . 21 


bl6dgyte , 


. . 108 


. • 128 


beot . . 


. .« 85 


bl6te . . 


. . 85 


butu • i 


. . 63 


bepsecan • 


. . 93 


b6c .'5,1^ 


24.42,86 


butwa . , 


. . 63 


berari* , , 


. 7,83 


boga . . 


. «,25 


by .' . . 


. . 127 


bereAftan .- 


. . 125 


bond • • 


. . 90 


bycgan • , 


.77, 101 


berexi . • 


. . loa 


boren • . 


.- . 8 


bydel . « 


. . 103 


berste .* . 


. . 89 


borian • • 


., . 73 


byrgen " • 


. • 104 


besince • 


. '. 89 


bot . . , 


■. S,74 


byrging . 


. . 106 


besmitenes 


. . 107 


boil • . . 


. . 107 


byrig • . 


. . 42 


beswdc • •• 


. . 91 


brdd . . 


. . 19 


bynian . . 


87,113 


beswice 


. . 91 


bredc . .' 


. . 92 


byr{»en * * 


. . 104 


bet . . . 


.23,51 


brec . . 


. . 42 


byt . • 


. . 17 


betere . • 


. . 51 


brece • • 


. . 70 


b«d . .^ 


'. . 83 


bete«t . . 


. ,. 61 


br6de . • 


.' . 89 


heeftau . 


116,128 
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. P. 31 


cycen *. . . P. 21 


babr . 


... 83 


clomm * • 


. . 89 


cyle ^ 103 


hssm&n 


. 70, 71, 113 


cliidig" . 


. .,108 


cymtt • • . • 81 


beemet 


.' ,. .106 


cldfe . . 


. . 92 


cynelic • >. « 48 


bSBTSt • 


.... 89 


clypian • 


. . 72 


cyaerice , . .117 


bseta^ . 


... 74 


claensian • 


. . 112 


cyning 1,23,34,103 


baetf . 


. • . 38 


claensung 


. . 106 


cyningd6m • • 105 






cnapa . « 


. . 104 


cyrau ... ^ 20 


" 




Can' . 


. • . 79 


cndvre 


. . 85 


eyre .... l03 


e^^rleisnis . • 117 


cneoris8e-lN5c . Il4 


cyrran ... 20 


c&xle&Bt 


... 117 


cneow . 


20,38,85 


cyst • ... 4 


cara • 


. . • 41 
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. . 104 


.cyst .... 4 


cAstxe 


. 19,29,35 


coc . . 


. . 21 


cyssan . • • 13 


caul • 
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com . . 


. . 87 


ty^an . , 17, 74 
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crdwe . . 
cxedp , • • 


. . .85 
. . 92 


cffig, .... 13 


ceaf . 




ceald • 


... 13 


cre6pe 


. . 92 


Dagian ... &5 


cealf . 
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. 105,114 


daru .... 41 


ceap • 


. . 10, 24 craeft .^ . 


. 10,24 


dedd .... 19 


cear£ .» 


... 89 


crest • • 


. . 21 


dedh . . . 79, 81 


ccarian 


. . 10,73 


cu ^ • . 


. 5,42 


dealf ... % 89 


ceds • 


... 93 


cucu .^ . 


. .' 101 


dear^ .... 79 


ceaster 


. 2,26,37 


cum . • 


. . 81 


jdelfe 89 


cedw • 


... 92 


cuma . . 


91, 103 


d^man . 10,20,73 


cef 


. • . 13 


cume • . 


. . 8t 


ddmeiid . : . 103 


ceorfe 


... 89 


cumena TxtSls • .114 


dene .... 41 


codsan . 


13,20,81,93 


cunnan • 


. . 79, 80 


denisc . ^. . . l08 


cedwe . 


... 92 


cure . . 


. 17,93 


denu ^. . 41, 107 


ccster • 


... 2 


cuK . . 


. . 17 


deofol : ... 40 


cicen . 


... 21 cui^e • . 


. . 79 


deofolcund . . 109 


cidan . 


. . 13,21 


cwartem . 


. . 107 


de6p .... 20 


cielf . 


, .. . 13 


cwealm •- 


. . 105 


de6plice . . .110 


cild^ • 


.. 13,34 


cwellan . 


77, 105 


de6p^ancol . . . 108 


cildMd 


. . . 105 


cwellere . 


. . '54 


4e6r . . . 20, 34 


cildisc 


. .• . 108 


CW^Ily • -.. 


. . 1 


deorc .... 21 


cildlic 


. . . 108 


cwe^an 16, 


18,80,83 


dedrwyrpnes . l30 


cinin^ ^. 


^ . . 1 


cwic . • . 


. . lOl 


ddpan 20 


cin'n •, 


... 13 


cwydp . . 


.* . 103 
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cleAf^ . 


_. . . 92 


cwyst . . 


. . 83 


digellice . . .110 


climbe 


... 89 


cwyst 'J u 


. . 60 


disc . . . •36 


clipode 


. 58,121 


cy • • • 


. . 42 


dixas . • • •, 36 



dohte . • • P. 79 
d6htor . . 12, 40 
d6m. • » . 16, 20 
ddmem • • • 107 
d<Sn • • ... 5, 76 
dorste ; ... 79 
ditf . ... 113 
axtt^B r • • * • o6 
dre^ . . • • 92 
drencan • lij 113 
dre6ge • . • 92 
dredrig . • • lOB 
dxi • • • tf • 3 
drifkn * . 70, 113 
diig • • • ' • 8 
drihten . 22,35,iOA 
drincan 21,74, 89, 113 
dr6h . / . . ' 86 
drycnsft . . 117 
dryg .... 3 
dryht .... 104 
dryhten , ... 104 
4r^fen ... 113 
dttgan . . 79,* 81 
duguij . . 22, 106 
darre • . . • 79 
duru • . ' • • 42 
dwine * . . 91 
dyppan ... 74 
d^d . . 10, 18, 36 
daeg ... 16, 34 
d^l • . 10, 34, 35 
d^lau .... 10 
doeman ... 10 
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e&cniend 
eddig 
edge . 
eahta . 
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edre . 19, 26, 31 
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edtf .... 51 
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edVelice . • • 110 
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ebbe .... 31 
^ce . ^ • • 46 
^ceHce ... 110 
^enys • • • 107 
dcnys ... . • 36 
edc^ning • . 101 
edledn . • .101 
edl^can . 93, 113 
edniwian • . 101 
edwitan ... 101 
efeneald . • .116 
efenlaecan • • 113 
efenniht . • .116 
efenwyrhta • .116 
^fstan ... 129 

eft 131 
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^geleds • ' • • 117 
ehta .... 2 

ele 121 

ellen .... 97 
emfedla . . . 116 
emleof . . 116 
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em^eow 
ende . - 
engel • 
engle . 
englisc 
e6de • 
eom • 
e6red . 
eorl • 
eortfe • • « 
eor^eofung 
eortflic i ' 
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eowed . « 
eower • « 
eowic • • 
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fani . • 


. . 41 
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fealde • . 
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. . 61 
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fen CEenn) • P. 13 
feoh . . 20, 22, 39 
f eolite . • % 89 
feohtldc ... 105 
feold ... • 84 
feoU . 19, 85, 113 
f e6nd .... 40 
feor . 19, 51, 128 
feores » • . • ^ 
feorh • » • • \ 
feortfling '« • .104 
f^ran • . 87, 113 
f^t • • , • 16, 23 
fic-leif • • • 114 
finde . ' . .* 70, 89 
fisc . • • Id, 36 
fiscal • • . • 106 
^fiscere ... 27 
fixas ... 21, 36 
ildt .... 91 
Haze • . ... 21 
ne^ . 68, 92, 113 
fledm .... 105 
iledt ... . 92 
fleax .... 18 
fleaxen • • . 108 
fleiSgan ... 68, 92 
fle6n . 92, 105, 113 
fle6te .... 92 
fleow • • » • 85 
flite .... 91 
fi6d .... 34 
fi6r . . • . • 8 
flowe • . • • 85 
fiSBSC • . • • 10 
fnaed .... 38 
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folc • . . .129 
folgian • 1 r 76 
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f6r ... 4, 113 
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forbaamed .., • 21 
forcutf . « . 100 
ford^man • . 100 
fordtfn . . . 100 
foregenga . •. 103 
forerynel • • 103 
foresprecen • « 48 
Wgifendlic . .. 108 
forgiteu . . . 124 
forgytol ... 108 
forhele • . • 83 
forhwdm • • 132 
forledsan . . .17, 93 
forloren . . 17, 93 
forlure ... 93 
forkbtan , . . 48 
fonne ... 51 
fomiman . • 134 
forridel , , .103 
fpTscrince • • 89 
forsedn • • • 130 
forst . : . . 21 
forstelan • . .134 
fortruwung • • 37 
forf»din ... 130 
for->dm-Je / 57, 130 
forpenc]^' . . 57 
for J»y 124, 129, 130 

fOTtt . • . . 51 

forSberan « . 115 

fori(faraa . ^ 115 

forSgange • . 107 

fortton ... 48 
f6t . . 5,8,16,40 

fraixi • • '• . 127 

itap. .... 88 

fr^rian • . « 16 
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fremman • • • P. 21 
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freols . • « . 105 
&e6man . • . 117 
£re6ud . .. • 40 
fre6iidsoipe , • 105 
fre6t . ... 106 
frete .... 82 
frine • •• • . 88 
£r6fer . * 16, 37 
fifamcexuied • • 46 
frym« ... 106 
frynd • • • 41 
f nega « • • . 88 
fr^t . • . • 82 
fugel . • . 21> 35 
fugol -. . .' 21 
fugelere •• . • 35 
fill • • • . 5, 8 
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ftiU .... 8,74 
fulliim ... 72 
fullioe . . • 110. 
fullnedh . • ./ 116 
fuUaht ... 106 
fuliuht^re • . 103 
fuloft . . . 116 
fulrihte • • .116 
fnltruwiair • .116 
fulwyrcan . .116 
fimde • • « . 70 
furttor • • • • • 51 
furttre • • . # 51 
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fyligan . . 76,124 
fyll .... 106 
fy]Jan73,74,10l, 113 
fyUed . . . 21. 
^'nd. . . ' .' • 41 
fyr . . ... 51 
f yr . . . . ". 8 
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. . 51 


gebrd^ra (- 


11) 4a 100 


gehwA . . 


. . 60 


xyrre • • . 


. . 61 


gebiigan. 


. ' 17, 92 


gehwider . 


. . 102 


fyrrert .. , 


. 51 


gebiixL • 


. . 5 


gehwilc (-ylc) 60, 102 


fyrst. ... , 


. 21 


gebjrd • 


* . 106 


^ehwaer . 


. . 102 


Jysan . . 


. . 17 


gebyrian . 


95, 125 


gehwiet . 


. . 60 


fyfer . • 


. . 39 


gecoren .. 


. . 93 


^ehwaetfer • 


. . 60 


feeder . • . 


18,40 


gecu« . .. 


. . 80 


geKyran • 


. . 101 


ftegtn • • 


. . ^ 


gecwydraeden^ • 104 


gehyrned . 


. . 109 


ffeger . . 


22,48 


gecyad . 


. . 106 


gehyxsum 


. 3,^108 


fogniau • 4 


» . Ill 


gecyndelib 


. . 134 


gehyrsumian . . 72 


faeQuie • < 


. .128 


gecyrran • 


. . 59 


gebeelan . 


. • 16 


faerlic • • 


. • 48 


gedafnian 


. 95,125 


gelamp ' . 


. . 89 


feest . • .. 


18,46 


gedeif. . 


. . 92 


gelde . . 


. . 89 


faestaa . • 


120,132 


gedearf • 


. . 89 


geledfa . 


. 16,74 


fssten « , 


. 104 


gedeoife . 


. . 89 


geleAffull . 


. . 117 


f«t • .. . 


. . 38 


gediife .. 


. . 92 


gelese . . 


. . 38 


imtt • . 


. . 9 


gedwellan . 
gedwolman 


. . 77 
. . 125 


gelic . . 
gellce . . 


. .101 

i 4 no 




'" 


Vraderian . 


, . Ill 


geendian • 


. . 100 


gelicnes . 


. . 107 


gale . .. 


. . 87 


gees . -. 


. . 4 


gelimpe -; 


. . 89 


gin . . ,5 


, 12, 76 


gei • . 


. . 2 


gelomp . 


. . 90 


gangan . . 


. . 76 


gefeil . . 


. . 105 


gelpe . . 


. '. 89 


garse^g . 


.. . 129 


gefedh . 


. . 83 


gelyfan . 16, 74, 124 


gdst « • « 


. 19 


gefeoht . 


. . 39 


g^lytlian . 


4 • 111 


gdstlic • • 


48,107 


gef e6u • « 


■83,105 


gelaete . . 


^ . 38 


ge • • . 1 


. 53 


gef^ra • . 


. .100 


gemacan . 


. . 100 


geaf . .,^5 


5, 12,83 


^eferrseden 


. . 104 


gemagas . 


.. . 100 


geald • . • 


12,89 




. .,73 


geman . i 


♦ . 79 


geall ^ . 


. 3 


gefyllan .v 


• . 101 


gemdna .. 


103,107 


gea^ . . , 


' . 89 


gegadrian 


. . . 100 


gemang . 


. . 128 


gean., . . . 


.79,80 


ge.-.ge . 


.' • 130 


gemedryd • 


. . 43 


gedr ... . 


. 22 


gegfearwian 


• . 112 


gemet . . 


. . 39 


gearcian . . 


. 112 


gegripeii . 


^ . 37 


gemiclian . 


. . Ill 


gearwian , 


. 112 


gegylda . 


. . 100 


gemiltsiAn. 


. . 112 


geat , . '. 


. 38 


gehdt . . 


. . 34 


gemunan .' 


. . 79 


gedt . ,. . 


, 92 


gehealdan 


. . 101 


gemjfenq , 


. . 107 


gebe«i . . 


17,92 


gehende . 


. . 1-28 


gemire . 


; 3, 38 


geb^tan . ", 


. 74 


gehered . , 


. . 46 


geneilaecan 


. . 113 


gebiddkn . , 


, 101 


gehirsnm * 


. . 3 


genese . . 


. . 82 


gebl^tsod , . 


4 58 


gehroren • 


. - 93, 


genitferiaa 


. 73, HI 
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V<?1>al Index. 


genoh • •' • 


P. 61 


geteld • • • 


'p. 68 


genres . • • 


: 82 


getimbrian 46,72, 100 


ge6 . . .. 


. 20 


gejtrywe . . 


. '46 


ge6c . . •. 


. 22 


geunncn. .' . • 


. 80 


geogu« . . < 


22,K36 


geimtreowsian 


. 112 


geond • • • 


. 127 


gewdt . . • 


. 91 


geong • • . • 


11,51 


gewicodon^ • 


. 36 


georne , . fD, 


12,110 


gewill . ^ . . 


. 105 


ge6te 


. 92 


gewilnung . 


. 106 


geovf • - ^ 


. 3 


gewinn . • • 


. 118- 


gerecednys .♦ 


.> 85 


gewig .-...• 


. 46 


gerihtiaecaA .« 


. 113 


gewita . • . • 


. 100 


g^s . . * ^ 


4,42 


gewite • • - ♦ 


.. 91 


gesamniuig . 


. 36 


gewrit . • . . 


. 89 


gcsavon,,' . 


. 82 


geyruna, . ^ . 


• 10ft' 


gescQddwi& • 


. 117 


geyfelian . , 


. 112 


gesc^dvfisues 


. 107, 


geyr«ian , . 


. n\ 


. '.' . 


117 


gef>afia^ . . 


. 8 


gesceaft . , .. 


• .39 


gefauian • . 


. 8 


gesceapjm • . 


. 87 


gej^edli . * 


. 92 


gescedte • . «. 


. 85 


geJ>e(S ^ . , . 


. 92 


gesce6d. . . • 


. 109 


gej>6ht , , . 


14,106 


gesceot . • .. • . 


. 85 


gif . ... .' 


; 181 


gescy ... . 


. lOQ 


gifan 


12,83 


gescyldan • • 


. 100 


gifta . . . 


. 38 


gese . . ^ 


.. 133 


gifu . . * •, 


• 41 


gesedh . , 


• 83 


gilpan • , . 


. 60 


gesealdv • • 
gesedh \ . 


. 48 


git 


. 63 


. 83 


gitsian • • • 


. 72 


gese6n , • . • 


'. 88 


gitstuig > . • 


. 106 


^esibfium ^ . 


.108 


giung • V. .. 


• 11 


gesib^iimian 


72,111 


gUd 


. 91 


gesommin^, . 


• 107 


gladian. i , • 


. Ill 


gesund . .. 


* 101 


gl^d 


.,64 


geaweorce «. , 


. 89 


glide • ^ • 


. . 91 


gesweostra.(-uj 


. 40 


glad . .... 


9, 48 


gesworen , ^ 


. 87 


gl»s. .. .. - 


^,38' 


gesyhXi . ^ -, 


. i06 


glaeshlnttpr . • 


.. -48 


gesiElig ^ ,. 


.. 48 


gndd . \ . . . . 


. 91 


gesaeltf . . 


: 101 


gnage .,. . . 


. 86 


getdcnung • 


. 54 


gnlde . ,, . 


. 91 
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gn6h, . . . P. 85 
god .... 4, 13 
g6d . 4, 23,46,61 



godcund • 




. 109 


godspellere 




. 84 


g^l . . 




. . 87 


gold . . 




.. 16 


goldhord , 




. 184 


goldhordian , 


. 134 


g6s ... 


• • 


. 42 


grafe . . 


. 


69, 87 


gram . , 


t « 


. 129 


grand • . 


* 


. 89 


grecisc • 


• 


.108 


greow . . 


'^ 


. 85 


gretan . . 


. 


. 74 


grinde ♦. . 


• 


. 89 


gripe . , . 


. 


. 91' 


gr6f . ^ 


•• 


69, SJ 


gr<Swe . • 


• 


. .85' 


grund • • 


• 


.124 


gr«g / . 


« • 


. 9 


gyfan . , 


. 


. 81 


gylden . 




16, 108 


gylt . . 


« 


. 106 


gyman . 


. 


. Id 


gymeled* . 


. a 


'. 106 


gf melyst . 


* . 


. 106 


gymen , 


• • 


. 104 


gyngest . 


• 


. 51 


gyngr® • . 


. 


. 51 


gyngste ♦ 


.. 


. 51 


gyrdel . . 


• . . 


. lOS 


gyt • . • 


• 


. 50 


gaers . . 




-21,34 


g«st . . . 




.5, 18 


Habban • 


, » 


16,77 


Ml . 6, 


X6, 19, 46 


hdlettan . 


• 


. 113 


hdlge • • 


• 


..48 
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Verbal Index. 



h^auP. 72^107, 111 
hUgang • ... 107 
liAlig . • • .48 

hAm 19 

h^mweard • » 109 
luind • • • • 37 

hAte ... . ..84 

liAtian • • 72y 112 
hdtte . ... 84 

he 53 



h^od-ledktras « 116 



hedfod-man 
hedfod-port. 
he^od-xice 
he&h • • .« 
heih-burh 
hedhfaeder • 
hedhnes • . 
•liedlisacerd 
hedjisangere 
hedhfietl • • 
hedhpungen 
heald • • • 
healdan 
liealf • • 
hedlice • 
liealp • • 
'Jiedn • 
heard . • 
heardselig 
hieduod • 
heawe •• • 



• 116 

• 116 
. 116 

£1,98 

. 115 

. 116 

. 98 

. 116 

. 116 

. 115 

. 115 

. . 112 

16, 84, 101 

66 



98, 112 
46,49 
. 115 
. 3 

. . 85 



hebban 75,81,87,93 



hedd^ezn 
hefe • 
heg . 
hehst » 
helpe • 
heng .' 
hed / 



107 
81 
34 
51 
89 
84 
£3 



heofon . . P« 11, 85 
lieofo;icufid • • 109 
heold , . . 19, 84 
heonon • • • 111 
heord . , 12, 16, 19 
heorte . • 8l, 82 
heovr « • « • 85 
her . • 9, 102, 110 
here ... • . 9, 112 
herel^ha • • • 124 
hergian • . # • 112 
het. . « / • 84 
hi ...... . 8, 58 

hider • • ^ • 102 
hig . « . • 8, 58 
hiofon .. • • • 11 
hit • • • • • 58 

hiwTsedcn «. • • 104 
hlade « • « • 86 
hldford • « « « 122 
hledpe » « ^ 4 85 
hledt V • • «. 92 
hleop ♦ • * « 85 
hleiSte . . « . « 92 
hlihhe «. ^ • « 86 
hlisa 4 . « • 81 
hlishdere • « ♦ 108 
hl6d « « 4 • 86 
hl6h ^ ♦ ^ ♦ 86 
Mot « « « « 12 
hlyp ^ , , ^ 105 
hndh « « « « 91 
Imecca « • . ♦ # 12 
hnige ♦. . « « 9l 
h6f ♦ •♦ ♦ 87, 98 
hogian • # « • 75 
h6h ««.*.«« 85 
h6zi « « « 84, 85 
hors « 4 . .» « 84 
hrin « ^ *« • 91 
hntfe « . « l6,49 



htaltor « . 
luredm • « 
hreds • # 
hredw ♦ • 
hredd « « 



« P. 49 
105,112 

• • 98 

• « 92 
. « 20 



hre6san « « 17, 93 
hre<Swe ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 92 
hreowsiau • « 4 112 
hrine • • • « 91 
hring ♦ « « « 12 
hruT© ♦ ♦ ♦ « 98 
hryman « 105, 112 
hryre * , » « • 17 
hxaed « • « 16^ 49 
hnedlice • « « 96 
hraedlicxe • ♦ « 96 
hrefen • « » « 21 
hraegel • » ♦ « 57 
hd « « « « « 59 
hugu ♦ »♦ ♦ • 61 
hund « « « « 64 
hundred « : « « 88 
hunta 4. « « « 86 
huntaS • « • « 106 
huntnatf «. « ♦ 106 
hiSs ♦' ♦ ♦ • 6,8, 
hwd • « «. 59, 102 
hwanoa « ^ .111 
hwar « « ^ « llO 
hwearf « ♦ » « 89 
hwelc • • ♦ « 59 
hweorfe « « » 89 

hwi 120 

hwider ^ 102, 110 
hwilum « « # 110 
hwlt. ♦ ♦ -♦ . 12 
hwylc ^ ♦ 59, 102 
hwylchugu ♦ ♦ 61 
hwael « 4 « 34, 36 
hwaer ♦ ♦ 60,''ll0 
hT»t « 18» 4S, 59 





Verbal Index., 


. 


«7 


itwifrtf . V. 2I» 84|iett , . . i.n 


lecgan'p. 


l6i7B,T7, 


kw»thwe^anunges 61 


ilc . , . .57 


V 


113 


hwaet hweguninga 61 


inc^ . . . .> 53 


Icde . . 


. , 77 


hwfle«er . 69, 60, l3l 


incer . . 53, 55 


lendenu « 


, . 89 


hwsei^re • • • 59 


incit .... 53 


leng . . 


23, B\y 90 


h\T8eSer ]^e..]^e 130 1 inn . • • * 51 


Icngeo . 


. . 107 


hwaetbugu • .61 


inne • . • • .111 


lengest . 


i . £1 


hweethwegu (-a) . 61 


innemest ... 51 


lengrc , 


. £1,96 


hy . • . . 3 


innere . . ...51 


Wgst . 


. £1, 9S 


hycgaa . . \ 76 


inneweard ..51 


leddscipe « 


. . 105 


hyhst . • • . si 


inn-on . . . 128 


le6f . . 


. . 32 


hyldan . * .112 


ini^or . . , . 5i 


leofian • 


. . 75 


hynan^ . *, .112 


inno« .... 106 


le6gan . 


, ^,•92 


hyran . 19, 70, lOl 


intiAgan • .. ., 129 


leoht 12, 


16, 21. 46 


hyrdan ... 103 


int6 .... 128 


leoming-cniht . 64 


h^dc*4, 16, 19, 23, 


is . • . ' . . 4 


le(5« . .» 


. , 11 


27, 103 


iiigo* . . . . 11 


lese . . 


. . 83 


hyrde .... 4 




libban . 


. . 75 


hyre .... 53 


Jjdcnian • . . 112 


licettan . 


. . 113 


hyrre . . • . 51 


Ud . . . .' 36 


licgan 12| 16,75, 83 


hyrsumian . . 124 


lagu « 40, 41, 107 




113 


lamb . • . . 34 


lichamlic 


. .110 


haefde . . ... Wirhd .... 34 


lichoma • 


. , 31 


Kaefer . • . . ' 35 


lAng . . • 2, 51 


lictuft. . 


. . 126 


baeftling ... 104 


lange . 51, 96, 110 


lif . • . 


. . 17 


K»l . ^. . -134 


langlifc ... 107 


lifer . . 


. .37 


h»lan .'. . ^. 67 


langsum . . .. 108 


li£fsstan . 


. . US 


ha&lerid . . .103 


ld5 . . 10, 16, 36 


liggan . 


. .12 


h«lu . . w : 41 


late .... 51 


^ig« . • 


. . 17 


hesmed . *. . 107 


lator . • . .51 


li6« . . 


. . 11 


haer . . . 9, 18 


latost ... ^ 51 


H«. . . 


. . 17 


li^ren . - . - . 109 


la« . . . . 113 


litfan . 


. -92, 113 


hapriht . . . 109 


la«ian. ... 72 


16gon . . 


. .81 


h»tan . . .112 


le^c . ^ . . 68. 


16h . . 


. .81,86 


haetol . . ' . , . 108 


ledf . . . 12, 33 


Idiig- . . 


. . 2 


haetu .... 107 


leAg . . . ; 68 


liican , . 


. •. 68 


h««eii . ,. . - 48 


leAh .... 92 


liifian . 


•. 70,71' 


h^denisc . . 108 


ledhtras , . .116 


lufu '. . 


.. 26,41 




leAiv, . . .19, 81, 86 
leAs ... 19, 46 


lundenisc 
Ilia . . 


' . .108 
. . 42 


Jc . . . \ . 53 


ie.". . . . 38 


le(it .... 92 


lustb^re ■. 


. . lOb 


, , / 




. (15) 
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Verbal Index. 


Mtc . , 


. p. 92 


meahte • 


P. 21, 79 


luue . • , 


. 3 


mealt ; • 


. . 89 


lybban . 17,76,87 


xnearc • • 


. . 36 


lyfan • . 


. . IS 


mearh • 


. . 19 


lyfigan . 


. . 11 


meam • 


. . 89 


lyfigean . 


. '. 11 


xzi6d • • 


. . 6 


lyft . . 


. . 24 


medu • • 


. . 40 


lylit . . 


. . 16 


meH • ^ • 


. . S3 


lys • . 


. . 42 


melevre v 


. ,. 40 


lysan . . ^ 


. . 16 


melte • *• 


. . 89 


lystau . . 


. . 124 


melu . . 


. . 40 


lytel . . . 


47, 51 


melwe 


. . 40 


lytlian , 


. . Ill 


men • " • 


. . 16 


lytUng^ . 


. . 104 


mennisc • 


. . 108 


l^ce . . 


. . 34 


metan • 


9, 39,' 82 


Isedan • 18, 


75, 113 


mdtan • 


. 67,74 


lag . ♦ . 


83, 113 


x^ete « • 


. . 34 


Isex^n , , 


18,73 


miclian • 


. .All 


laerestre . 


. .104 


mid • • 


. 8,128 


law . . 


. . 61 


'midd • • 


. . 61 


I^s « . 


. . 83 


middeweard . '. 51 1 


laesse • • 


. . 61 


mid ealle 


. . HI 


laest . • 


. . SI 


midlen • 


. .104 


laet . . . 


48,61 


midniest « 


. . 61 


laetan 9^ 18 


, 69, 70, 


mid-^dm- 


pe . 128 




81, 82 


mid f y . 


. . 130 


Isetemest . 


. . 61 


mige • • 


. .91 


laetre . . 


. . 61 


miht . 37, 79, 106 1 




' 


miHte . . 


. ., 79 






M^ . . . 


23,51 


mihti . '. 


. '. 3 


ma clan • • 


70/72 


mihtig . 


. 3,107 


maga • • 


. . 26 


miIdheortne$ . 107 1 


magoi^ • 


. . 79 


min . . . 


. . 65 


mdh . : 


. • 91 


misd^d . 


. . 99 


man • • J 


2, 40, 61 


mi$f6n . 


. 85,99 


mdnfull . . 


. . 117 


mislic . . 


; . 99 


manig • 


. . 61 


mislieian . 


. . 99 


manigfeald 


. . 66 


mislsedan . 


. . 99 


manslaga , 


. . 103 


missian . 


. . 99 


manslyht . 


. . 106 


mon • • 


. 2. 40 


mdre • • 


• , 51 


mona . . 


.. . 25 



inont« . P. 35,. 106 
most« . . ... 79 
m6t . . . 79, 80 
moJ«c . . .134 
munt .... 129 
muxne ... 89 
mds .... 42 
n>u« . . 15, 22, 35 
mu8a • ... 35 
mycel . . 47, 5l 
myngian ... 72 
myi* . , 106,126 
mys . . . .42 
maeden . . 17, 104 
maedeBMd • . 105 
maeg .- . . 34, 79 
maegden ... 17 
maegen . . 39 Ittf 
maeger ... 48 
masgleds • • • \\5^ 
maegraeden . . 104 
maegtf • . • .17 
maenig ... 61 
maenigeo (-n) 11, 41, 
107 
maersian ... .112 
maesae-preost . 1 14 
maest ... .51 
meet • • • • 82 
maetf . • • • - 17 

Na . . ... 133 
nabban • . 78,99 
nafu • • • • • 41 
ndgon • • •• 79 
nih . . . . 79 
n^t • .'^ • ,. 61 
nd Hwaer . * ^ 133 
nalles . • • • 133 
n^ma • • 24, 31 
ndn • • . 61, 99 







Verbal Index. 


»9 


ndnwiht 4 


^ P. ei 


BortJor « ♦ P. 51 


on-ufan ♦ P* 128 


3i4xiwulit « 


. ♦ 61 


nunnan-mjnster 114 


onweg « 4 ♦Hi 


*nas • « 


. 4 133 


nydan « » ♦ 17 


onwre6n 4 ♦ 4 99 


nit ♦ ♦ 


♦ . 79 


nydling ♦ • ♦ 104 


orceApunga 4 4 HO 


ndwht « 


♦ 4 61 


liyhst « 4 ♦ ♦ 51 


ord ^ ♦ 4 8, 21 


ncL'wifer ♦ 


♦ ♦ 61 


nyllan ♦ 17,78,99 


orin<Sd ' 4 ^ 4 99 


nd^or 4 ♦ 


♦ ♦ 61 


nyr ♦ • ♦ ♦ 51 


orsqrgr ^. ^ 99,109, 


nailer ne - - : 


ne « 130 


nys 4 « 4^ ♦ 84 


orsorgnes 4 ♦ 99 


ne « -4 ♦ 


120,132 


nyste t ^* ♦ ♦ 79 


ortruwian 4 ♦ 99 


jieah « 4 


51, 128 


nytan ♦ 17, 79, 80 


oxa 4 4 ♦ ♦ 25 


xiedlascean 


♦ 75, 93 


nyten ; « « « 39 


o^d6u 4 • ♦ ♦ 99 


near ♦ ♦ 


. . 51 


Viefr^ 4 4 4 ♦ .99 


oj^rt^ega. 4 ♦ 130 


nearew ♦ 


♦ ♦126 


naenig , ♦ 4 6I 


of»er j^Ara 4 4 130 


uearre • 


♦ ♦ 51 


n^s 4 4 • • 99 


o« 4 4 4 4 4 128 


neAt • • 


* • 92 


nass ' - nd 4 / « 133 


oileo^an «^ 4 4 99 




♦ /iio 




otfer « 14,61,62,65 


nedes « « 


• ' « 


ne — cAc 


^ 4 '133 


Of 4 ♦ 4 ♦l^ 


o«fle6n 4 4 4 99 


nehst ^ « 


♦ .51 


of-diine 4 ♦ ♦HI 


oSfsestan 4 4 4 99 


iienmaii • 


♦ ♦ 74 


ofer 4 . 4 ♦ i;28 


Qi^re 4 ♦ ♦ 4 120 


ne6d « « 


♦ ♦ 17 


ofermetta « 4 39 


odsacan 4 4^4 99 


neom « « 


♦ • 84 


oferm6d 4 ♦ • 1^9 


otfwendan 4 ♦' 99 


iie6sian * 


♦ . 72 


oferwunnen 4 4 118 


otfyruan 4 4 ♦ 99 


nedte « '• 


♦ ♦ 92 


ofstinge 4 4 • 89 


o^tfe 4 4 ♦ ♦ 15 


ne se ♦ • 


. ♦ 133 


ofjiyrst 4 '♦ ♦ 109 


o|>tfe ne 4 ♦ ♦ 60 


nestest « 


♦ ♦ 79 


om 4 4 4 ' ♦ 134 
on' 4 4 . 5?, 128 


oMe — -ofii^e 4 130 


nic ^ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 53 




niht « 4 


♦ 22,43 


onbryrding 4 ♦ IO6 


Plegere 4 - ♦ l03 


nilites ;♦ , 


42,110 


onbyrgan 4 ♦ 124 


pleoh 4 4 ♦ ♦ 39 


nime ^ «^ 


♦ ♦ 83 


ond #444 2 


plihtan 4 4 ♦ 75 


nis ♦ ♦ 


♦ ♦ 84 


ondr^de • • ^ 84 


pluccian 4 .♦ ♦ 76 


nitende « 


♦ • 80 


onfeng ♦ 4 • 84 


preofit ♦ 4 4 19 


niwe ♦ * 


♦ ♦ 46 


onf6 4 ♦ ♦ 84, 85 


preostbAd ♦ 4 l05 


xiiifemest ♦ 


♦ ♦ 51 


ongan 4 4 ♦ 88 
ongean 4 lO, 127 


paetf ♦ 4 '♦ ♦ 34 


nii^er 4 « 


« « 51 




ni«eWeard 


i f 51 


ongeat 4 4 • / 83 


Racu 4 ♦ ♦ 41 


nii^ror « 


♦ '♦ 51 


onginne 4 4 4 88 


rAd ♦ 4 ♦ 4 91 


noxi^ 4 « 


♦ V 51 


ongite * 4 4 83 


rAp 4 ♦ ♦ »4t,74 


nortfan ♦ 


♦ ♦ 111 


ongon - 4 4 4 90 


reAc ♦ 4 4 ♦ 92 


noziTem ♦ 


♦ ♦ 108 


oninnan 4 4 ♦ 128 


reAd ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 19 


norteweard 


♦ ♦ 51 


onriht^is 4 ♦ 98 


f'eAf ; • ^ ♦ ♦ 4 34 


nortfrnett 


♦ ♦ 51 


ohtynan •4 4 99 


reAfere ♦ ♦ ♦ 103 



T^ean • • • • 77 
veccan 75,76,77,93 
jrecceam • , •76 
rteels . • • • 105 
ven • . . 16, 17 
yto£p • '» • • 17 
re6ce • • • # 92 
reorcl . , , • 21 
YCOW • • • • o5 
vest • • - • • • 38 
XMtan • • • • 95 
ric . . . • . 62 
rice . 26,. 27, 38 
vicfiaa • • 4, 7;% 
ridan • . 90, 91 
rilit : . . 21, 74 
rihtan • . • 74 
rihte . . , .110 
nktgreledLffull . Il7 

f rthtwiUend ... 46 
rihtwis .' . 46,117 
rihtwise ... 103 

^ rinan . , .. 16, 95 
rincas • • • • Jil 
ring . • . • . . 3 
Tinge • • • • 3 
rit^ ..... 80 
rtnaii « « « • 4 
v6inane( ^...41 
r6manuc • • • 108 
r6mware • . • 4l 
, r6w^ .... 85 
r^daa . • • • 95 
rvdere^ • '• • 34 
rsdestre ... 104 
r^dfaest ^. . .117 
r^pan •• • • « 74 
rspHi^ • ... 104 
rsBraix . • . • . 113 
rfiesan ... . . 75 



Sdh 



• 68, 91 
samcucu • • . lOl 
samlaered . • lOl 
samnian • • . 72 
samod ... 1Q2 
samodwyrcan • 102 
samfdde • . .102 
«am--9am . . ]3l 
aam^tris ... lOl 
samwyrcau . . 1Q2 



Verbal Index. 


nnc . • P. 3, 113 


8and . . 


. . 2 


sang . . . 


3,88 


sangestre . . 


. 104 


sdr • . • 


7, 112 


s^gian . « 
saiU . . • 


. 112 


7, 11 


sAwe . . 4 


, . 85 


sawel • • . 


. 37 


sawl • • , 


. 11 


^awul . 7, 


11, 37 


scace • • . 


. . 86 


scddan • . 


. , 6 


scaft '. . , 


. . 87 


sedn • % . « 


11, 91 


sced^e 


.86 


scedf • . 


. . 92 


sceal . 22, 79, 80 


scedxniedt 


• 117 


scedmledst 


. . 117 


sceapiol • 


. . 103 


sceaxnu 


. . 41 


scedii 10, 11 


,22,91 


^cedp • • -i 


. 34 


scear • • 


. . 83 


seedt . . 


. . 2 


sceawian • 


67,72 


sceawigah 


.. ; 72 


sceawung 


. . . 106 


sceod • , 


. . 85 


sceolon . 


. 3, 79 


scetSp . . 


. . 87 


sceort . . 


, . 61 


sceortlice • 


61,110 


8ce6tan 13, 


22, 87 


$cere . • 


, . 83 


sc^r . . 


. .' 2 


scina •• . 


. . 91 


scinjdc^ . 


. . 105 


scip '. . 


. . 38 


scipmaxi • 


. . 117 


scir • • 


. . 22 


8C6C . . 


. . 86 


8C6f i . 


. . 87 


sc61u • . 


. . .#1 


sc6p • . 


. . 87 


scnid . • 


. :. 17 


scrydaA .. . 


17,75 


sciife . . 


. . 92 


sculon . • 


3, 79 


scyceela . 


. . 105 


«cyld i . . 


22,36 


jcyldig , . 


. . 107 



scyle ' . . ; P. 79 
scyp * * a * ^^ 
scyppe • • % 87 
scyppend • .34 
scyrtest • • • 51 
scyrtre . • • 51 
scyt • ^ • • • l3 
8ci(br . • • . 83 
se • • • . • B6^ 59 
veAc ' m • • • 92 
seah ' , • • • 22 
searevre • • •'40 
seam • • • • 40 
saartre . • • '^ 
s^can . . 17,- 77 
secg^n is; 21, 75, 77 
s^ctf . ... 17 
segen • . • . 104 
seggan • • . 12 
«egUan • • . 7S 
s^h« . ... 17 
self .' . . . 3y S4^ 
seUan • . • 3,20 
sencaxi' • • . Il3 
sendan ' • 3, 7, IS 
se<S « . • SS^ 59 
si6c . ... 20, 46 
seolf • • . 3, 54 
seolfor i • ,. 130 
se6n . . . .^ 81 
seondan ... 3 
seow .... 85 
se6«an • , 18, 93 
setl .... 107 
settau . 20, 75, 113 
se-^ ..*.<. 67 
SID « .' . * . 37 
sidtt ^ • • . 40 
sigan ... 68,91 
sige • • '• . 103 
sige-bedcen • .114 
sigefaest * • .117 
simUa . • • lOl 
simle • • • « 101 
sin ..... 65 
sincan . ..113 
singe • • • • 8a 
singf^ne . a • lOl 
sinnpit . . .101 
sinj)y!r8teade . 101 
si6 • * . • • ' -« 11 
sittan . 81, 83; 113 
siwian • . • 133 
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8i« . . 


. P 


.22,^6 


isprece . * • 


P. S2 stim • • • 


p. 61 


8«w • w^ 


• 


. . 51 


sprqce-wise . 


. 115 


sumoir • ■ • • 


. 40 


siifinest 


, 


. . 51 


sprecol . » 


.108 


sumorltecan . 


. 113 


Mot « 


• 


. . £1 


springe • . 


. 89 


sundor . , 


. 17 


sUire > 


• 


. . 51 


spra»c . . 


24,36 


sunne . » • 


. 31 


silttfan • 


■ ' 


. . 15 


spurne 


. 89 


sunu .' 25, 


27,40 


»upe ; 


• • 


81,84 


stdh . 17,- 


81, 91 


suitanweard . 


.lOd 


V4t . 


• 


. . 91 


stalu . ,. . 


. 115 


suSem . .4 


. 108 


sledn ^ 


• • 


81,86 


stdn . . . 


16,34 


sui^eweard 4 


. 109 


islep 


• 


. . 85 


standan 66, 


80, 87 


suf^rihte . . 


. 110 


slidan • ' 


• 


. . 95 


staltolfaest 


. 117 


8wi . 58, 


69, 10» 


tlife . 


, • 


. . 91 


statfolfsBstlice. 


• 117 


swd hwilc swA 


! 58 


slitan . 


• 


. 4,91 


statfolfaestnls^. 


. 117 


swdhwylc ' . 


58,60 


sliten . 


. 


. . if 


stefen , . 


36,37 


swdhwsBt . . 


.Veo 


»\6h . 


• • 


22,86 


stelan . 7, 1 


33, 115 


swdliwaetfer . 


58. '60 


slyh . 


• 


. . 81 


stellan . • 


. 77 


8w4 hwaeier 8wA 58 


slap . 


• 


. .115 


stemne . *• . 


. 37 


swA langes^rA 


. 5? 


sl^pem 


• / 


. . Il5 


stenst *• • 


. 80 


swand . . . 


. 89 


.8laep« .^ 


'• 


. . 81 


steorfe , . 


. 89 


swang ... 


. 89 


smalor ^ 


• 


. . 49 


steorra . . 


26,30 


swape * . 


. . 85' 


smAt . 


• 


. . 91 


steppe . . 


. 87 


swd 8wA . 


58, 130 


smedc . 


• 


. . 92 


sticcels . . 


; 105 


swA-.-fodh 


. ! 130 


smedce 


• 


. . 92 


sticcemffilnm 


. 110 


swealh • . 


. 89 


smite . 


I 


. . 91 


sticel , . I 


. 103 


swealt ... 


. 8» 


smitf • 


• • 


23,34 


rtigan . 17, 


81, 91 


streTe . . . 


. 83 


smiiScraefl 




. jU7 
47, 49 


stince . ... 


.89 


^wefen • . 


. Ip4 


smsel 


' a 


st6d . . . 


68, 87 


swelgc . . 


. ^ 


snitfan 


• 


. . 92 


st6p . . . 


. 87 


swelle « • . 


. 89 


snom • 


'• 


. . -41 


storm .' . . 


. 16 


swelte . . . 


. 89 


snytTQ . 


'* 


. . 41 


stow . . . 


8, 36 


sweoU . . , 


. 89 


soden * 


•» 


* . 18 


strand 


• 24 


sweep . . , 


. 86 


8(S(hte . 


•« 


k . 17 


Strang *• • • 
Stranglice • 


• ^^ 


sweord • 3, 


19.33 


somniaa 


• 


. . nz 


• il 


sweoster . ^ 


3,40 


son4 • 


• 


. . 2 


stranger • • 


. 51 


sweotol • . 


3, 46 


song . 


"•• 


. . 90 


stre^bm • 


. 19 


swerian •. • 


. 87 


sorg ^ . 


• 


., . 3 


streccan • • 


. 17 


swica /• . . 


. 103 


sorh . 


• 


. . 3 


Strehte 


• 17 


swift . . . 


.46 


s6fi . . 


14 


,22, 46 


strongest . • 


. h\ 


swilc , . , 


. 102 


fi6«faest 


', 


. . 117 


strengre . . 


\ 51 

\l06 


swilce . . . 


. 131 


sbAlice 


# 


. . 110 


strengtf . . 


swimman • 


89, 95 


s<5«8agoI 


• 


. . 108 


street • i • . 


? 2* 


swince • • 


.C89 


861>e8 . 


• 


. ,. 110 


stunta • • . 


. 122 


swinde • ^ . 


. 89 


span » 


• 


. ; 88 


stypel . . , 


. 103 


swinge • . 


. sa- 


spane • 


• 


. . 87 


styrm^n . r 


. 16 


swingele '• • 


. 107 


spaU . 


', 


. . 107 


st»f .' 10, 


34, 35 


switf . . . 


49,50 


speam 


• 


. . 89 


staefcraeft . . 


*. 117 


swifte . 49, 


50, 110 


spe<Sn • 


• 


' . 87 


stsl-^hrdnas -• 


. 115 


swittor . . * • 


. 50 


speow '. 


• 


. . 85 


stsenen . . 


16,108 


swore , . . 


. 37 


spillan 


• ^ 


.,.74 


staeniht . . 


• 109 


swnrd • . • 


. 3 


spinne . 


• 


, . 88 


staerf . . . 


. 89 


swustor » . 


'. .3 


spivre , 


• 


. . -91 


staei^-writere . 


. 114 


swutele . . 


.110 


sp6n '. . 


• 


. .87 


Slice . . ". 


. 92 


swutelian . . 


. Ill 


spdwe . 


*• 


. . 86 


SufoU . . . 


. 71 


swtttelung • 


. 106 

* 



48 
48 
58 
58 
81 



•wutol . • .• P.»3 
•wylc . 57, 58, 59 
•wylce, . • • 58 
•wsef . • . • 83 
• fwfler • • 1 

swse^er 

tweeter , . swi 

•yh . . . , ^- 

•ylen . « . . 104 
•ylf . . * p . 3, 54 
fylfren ... 108 
•yllan 3* 20, 70, 71 
syn ••.... 37 
synfttU • • . 117 
ayngian . 72, 112 
tynleds . • • 117 
S9 : . • 24, 37, 38 
siede • • • • 17 
•ffidere • , . .103 
•egde • • * . 17 
teltf . . 36, 106 
58 



t8el{>a 
•aenire 
sset . • 



tdcen • 
tdena . 
talian • 
tdn . • 
t&urxL • 
te&h • 
t^h , . 
tellan 
te6ge . 
teohhian 
te6n «. 
tere 

tld . . 
tiid . • 
tilian . 
tima 
tiiL' . • 
t6 r. . 
todrsefan 
todaelan 
td-'edcaki 
td-emnes 
t6-geanes 
t;oslap 
toslipe 



. • 52 
83,113 



. 5, 32 
19, 39 
. . 32 
• . 73 
. . 32 
. . 32 
. 2, 92 
. . 2 

. 67, 77- 
. • -92 
. . 12 
. . 92 

• 80,83 
4, 8, 37 
. . 4 
. . 125 
. . 31 
. . 8 
. . 1J?8 
. . 100 
. .. 73 
111, 128 
. . 128 

. • 128 

. . 91 
. . 91 



Verbal Index. 

tosMpe . • P. 92 
totorea • • • 48 
totvrsemednes .• 107 
t6weard . 109, 128 
towendan • • 100 
toweorpan • . 100 
towxlSan . • • 100 
t6-sefenne8 . • 128 
td ]>on f»et w . 131 
t6 f>aes ... 128 
td« ... 22, 40 
tredan . . 69, 82 
treow 20, 26, 38, 39 
treowen • • • 108 
treowd , • • 106 
traed • . . 69, 82 
td •..,•. 63 
tiln • . . • . 99 
tunger , ... 30 
tungel . . 21, 39 
tungol . • • . 21 
turf , . . • 42 
tiuc r • • . 36 
tuwa '^ • m • 66 
tuxas . . • • 36 
tweonung • • 131 
twifeald . , , 66 
twifealdlice . • 66 
twifealdnes • • 66 
twifyldan . m 66 
twig . . • . 38 
twywa , • ,. 66 
tyccen • • • • 39 
tyhtle .... 107 
tyrf .... 42 
tvrst .... 80 
taecAn • ... 93 
t«r ..... 83 



nndergitan • P. 115 
undemiman • • 115 
undernyitan 4 
understandan 
uiider{»e6d • 
under^eddan 
unfeor . , • 
ungeboren 
ungehyrsum . 
ungehyrt • • 



Ufere ' . 
ufeweard . 
ufor . . 
uAaherendlic 
unboht . 
unc 

iincer , '. • 
ujnclsen 
u^ticlasnsian 
uncyst 
under • . 
undercyning 
underfon • 



51 

51 

51 

98 

99 

21 

551 

98 

99 

98 

128 

114 

115 



unnan . 

unrihte 

unrihtvvis 

unrdtsian 

unscyldig 

unsib • 

uniidu ' 

unstaiSolfsBst 

unsyfer 

linsffilan 

uutrumnis 

untynan 

unweoii^ 

up . . * 

upp • • 

uppe 

upp-ozL 

dre . . 

umon • 

user. 

usic • 

usih . 

usser • 

lit . . 

lite . . 

dteweard 

litian . 

uton (utan) 

lit-on 

utor 

litre 

ude • 



. 114 
. 115 
..114 
. 114 
. 128 
. 99 
. 98 
. 109 
79, 93 
. 98 
. 117 
. 112 
. 98 
. 98 



. 117 

. 98 
. 98 
. 37 
. 99 

.m 

. £1 

.111 

. 128 

. 55 

. 88 

. 55 

. 53 

. 53 

. 55 

5, 51, 112 

111 

51 



wace . 
wacian. • 
wacse,, • 
wade 
waldeild 
wan 

wana . « 
wand . 



Ill 

132 

128 

51 

- 51 

79 



. . 5 

. . 86 
76, 113 
. . 87 
. . 86 
. . 103 
. . 88 
47, 99 
. . 89 
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wanliil/ . 


. P. 99 


vfikt . . P. 42, 61 wr^gan . 


. P. 7S 


lYaiiscrfdd 


. . 99 


wiUa .,•■.'. 123 


wre6 . . 


. . 92 


war6iS . • 


. . 106 


willan . 17,20,78 


wrige . - . 


. .91 


wdst . 


. . . 79 


Y/:ilnian .112, 124 


wringe 


. .• 89 


yrAt . .* 


.• 79,80 


.win . . . . , . 8r< writan 22, 39, 68, 87 ' ' 


"we . • 


. . . 53 


winde • • • • 89IwTitere 


. . 105 
... 92 


weal . . 


• • 104 


winne .... 88 


wri^an 


wealdan . 


. 16,85 winsum . • .'.108 


wrcJht . . 


. . 106 •• 


wealdend 


. . 36 


winter . 23, 26,40 


wreecca . 


. 13,47 


weall . , 


. . . 124 


winterldecan • .113 


wuce . . 


. r, 31 


Weallan 85, 105, 113 


wisd6m . . . d05 


wudu . . 


. . 40 


wearm 


. .412 


wise ' , . • . 31 


wndu-bedm 


. , . 114 


wearmian 


. . 112 


wisse . ; . . . 80 


wudnwa , 


. ♦ ,31. 


wearp . 


. . . 89 


wiste . . • .79 


wuduwe . 


. . ?1 


weax . , 


. . . 34 


wit 53 


wuht . . 


. 42, 61 „ 


weaxe . 


. . '. 85 


witan . . 17, 79 


wundor , 


. 22, 39 


weccan 74, 76, 113 


wite ... 88, 112 


wundrian 


. . 124 


weccean . 


. . 76 


witega .... 129 


wunian 


, . t2 , 


w6dan . i 


. . 20 


witegestre . . 104 


wurpan . 


. . 9(3 


■weg . . 


. 34, 36 


wite-{)eow . .114 


wurtfx . . 


. 3,107 


wegferend 


. .'46 


witnian • . .112 


\7urtJfnil . 


. . 117 


wegfereude , . 46 


wiue .... 3 


wylen , . 


36, 104 


wel . • 


. 13, 51 


wi« 129 


wylfsc , . 


. . 108 


weiig . , 
weU V 


. . 107 


wiiJerian • . . . 100 


wyllan 


,. . lis 


•. . 13 


wi«erm(5dhes . 100 


wylm . . 


,. . 105 


weu , , . , 


, :'. 131' 


wi«eisaca ^ • . 100 


wyrcanl6,70,77,ll? 


wenan 


. 4,73 


witfersacian • . 100 


wjrcean • 


. , n 


wend^ . , 


; . . 4 


wifiersacu . . 100 


wyrhta • 


. . 103 


w^ast J>ii 


. . 60 


wiiJerweard • . 100 


wyrrn • . 


> • 22 


wedd . 


. . . 20 


wifterwiiina 100, 103 


wyrman . 


. . 112 


weOfod 


. . 39 


wiiJforan . . . 127 


wyrrest 


. . Si 


weold . 


., . . 85 


wifiinnan . . . 127 


wyrs . . 


. . Si 


weoll . . 


; 85, 113 


wi8nor«an . . 128 


wyrsian . 


. .ill 


weorc 16, 


19, 34, 112 


wiftsace . • . .86 


wyrst . . 


61, 9o 


weorpe . 


. 69, 90 


witeu«an . . .116 


wy^riJe , . 


46, 107 


weoruldcund . 109 


wiftsdtan . , . 127 


ws&can . y 


74, ll3 . 


'weorj^scipe 


34, 105 


witJteftau . . • 127 


waedla . . 


. . 47 


weort . 


. . . 3 


wldt .... 91 


wsefels . 


. . lOS 


weorSan 


, . . 90 


wUte . . 91, 103 


weel 


. . 18 


wepan 2 


0, 85, 105 


w6c ... 86, 113 


waen . . 


. . 17 


werdan 


... 18 


w6cs . , . .87 


waepen 


. . 39 


weriend 


. .. . 103 


w6d . 20, 86, 125 


waesten 


. . 39 


werlic . 


. . . 108 


wolcen . • .> 38 


waestm . . 


34, 105 


wesan .. 


. . . 83 


w6p . , 20, 105 


waBstmbsere 


. . 108 


"westaix 


. . . llliwor« . 16, i22, 33 


waeter . , 


21y 39 


"weste . 


. . . 46 


woruld . . . 37 


waeterfatu 


• . 108 


westen - 


. . ,. 104 


wracu , , . . 41 


waeterian . 


. ..Ill 


^id'e « 


. . . 110 

. . ' . 34 


wrdh .... 91 

wrdt .... 68 


^ 




wif . . 


Yfel 31?, 4 




wifldc . 


. . . 105 


wrd« .... 22 


7, 48, 51 


wiflic . 


. . . 108 


wredh .... 92 


yiele . . 


. 49,61 


wifman 


. . . M7 


wrecca . .13, 47 


yfelian . 


. . 112 


wigcraeft 


. . . 117 


wrece .... 82 


yfemest • 


. . 6i, 
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Verbal Index. 



' ylc . 

yldan , . 
yldest • • 
yldo • . 
jldra • • 
yldre • • 
ymbe (ymb) 
ymbhwyrft . 
ymbiitan 
yppan . . 
yrfenuma . 
ynxiau • • 
yntiil 
yrnan . 
yrre 
yrringa 
yrsian 

?* • 

ytaa • 

ytemest 
yteren 
ytst . 



SS, S7r|»e6fmaii < 




Vbwc . • . P. 89 

^aet. 56,57,59,102, 
131 



' )e<Sd-cyning 
>e6d€n • « 
' >e6d-licettere 
' >e6d-scea*a . 
' >e6d'-wita • 
' }e<Sf . • . 



8Bcer 
aefter 



... 87 
.... 2 
% 18, 23, 35 
51,128 



asftere «' 
aefterfoleere 
qefterfyligend 
eftermest , 
aefvreard • • 



5i 
10? 
lOS 

51 
109 

39 

60 



sghwd • • 
eghwanon • • 102 
^gh wider • • 102 
aeghwylc . 6,60,10? 
ssghwfer . • IQ? 
aeghwaet • • • 60 
aeghwaetfer • . 60 
8ei«er . .^ . 6i 
8eg8erge--ge 62,130 
. . 106 
. . 61 

. . m 

. . 102 

, . JQ2 

. . 108 

.. . 66 

16, 61, 108 

. . 61 

... 61 

. 51,128 

... 51 

... 51 

. . 113 

... 51 

.-. .. 51 

... 51 

9 



eeht 

8b1c . . 
aelgr^ne . 
aelgylden 
aelmihtig 
ael^e6dig 
aene . • 
denig . 
asnlep . 
aenlypig 
aer . • 
aerer . 
arest • 
aernan 
aeror • 
ahrost • 
^rre . 

»8C • 

aet . • 
«t . . 
adtgaedere 
ac^rdn . 
aethwega 
aettelkig . 
aBtfiu • 



«.»'. 



4,81 
12J 

. 61 

IM 

, 14 
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